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LONDON SIDE-LIGHTS 
I 

WEST TO EAST 

The mad enterprise started — quite appropriately — 
from Hanwell, which has certain associations with 
madmen, though the majority of its inhabitants 
appear to be sane. The others are shut up. 

For some years London has housed me. London 
has conveyed me to and fro in a more or less beaten 
track. With several millions I have day by day 
taken train or onmibus or cab with the other little 
ants that crawl from their ant-heap to the labour 
and back again. Just a few little bits of London 
had been covered and observed. 

But here, on a sunny morning in autumn, it seemed 
that the western end of the High Street of Hanwell 
marked the end of London. This, surely, must be 
the limit ; for there was a slope, with a vista of trees^ 
and if you stood carefully on the proper spot, there 
was no house visible. But there were tramcars still 
going westwards, and the conductor of one of these, 
in answer to a question as to where London ended 
on that side, gave his opinion that it might end 
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somewhere beyond the suburbs of Uxbridge. He 
added that, for his part, he didn't care how soon it 
ended, and was I going on ; if so ... . 

No, I was not going on ; for I knew that road- 
knew that when you start from Hanwell you do not 
start from scratch, that there is more of London 
westwards. But it seemed jolly on that sunny 
autumn morning to start out on an expedition, a 
voyage of discovery, such as few men have embarked 
upon. Many men have tried to discover the North 
Pole, and been chilled off the enterprise. But here, 
with the sun in the eyes of Hanwell^ was the call to 
the explorer, the pilgrim — the determination to go 
from West to East and find, if possible, the other end 
of London. Not by underground subterfuges, but 
under such open sky as London provides — on foot, 
or by any vehicle that spun over the surface of the 
ground. London from West to East — and find the 
end of it. The mad notion may be recommended 
as a first experience to any Londoner who thinks he 
has seen it when he has seen the " sights." It will 
teach him humility. The same method should be 
recommended to every Londoner when he arrives at 
the age of discretion. It will teach him the meaning 
of London pride. 

" How far ?'* asked the conductor of the tramcar 
I boarded at Hanwell. 

" To the far East," I repUed— " all the way." 

He looked a little suspiciously at me. 
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" I want to find the other end of London," was 
my explanation. 

He kept his eye on me during the journey, and he 
was only the first of conductors, policemen, and 
others who seemed to remember that I had come 
from Hanwdl, and was out upon an expedition that 
none but a lunatic would undertake. 

The beginning of the journey was prosaic enough. 
A long ride between rows of houses, with other rows 
of houses stretching away into half-made roads in 
the distance on either hand. We are not yet in con- 
gested London. Rather, we are upon the borders of 
experimental London. There are, one thinks, 
desperate experiments being made in some of these 
little shops, with their little stock of sweets and 
newspapers. What will happen to the man who has 
half filled a small shop-window with all his stock of 
musical instruinents ? — a pale, hopeful young man, 
one guesses, with hopes of success and marriage ; or 
perhaps he is married, which would make it worse. 
For one can see failure in a shop-window, and the 
small shops must go down before the big ones that 
we are reaching. 

Ealing Conmion gives a respite from shops. But 
here we come among a new commimity. Across the 
green on all sides there stand the newly-built resi- 
dences of men who can supply themselves with all 
modem conveniences. Ealing is " residential " at 
present. House-agents would assuredly advertise it 
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as desirable, and there is a certain spaciousness 
about the Common that has its allurements. The 
breezy nursemaids wheeling perambulators or play- 
ing with their charges on the green suggest comfort- 
able circimistances. Moreover, when one comes to 
Ealing Broadway there is an atmosphere of life, as 
though here were the centre. Shops — ^fine shops — ^in 
which all things may be procured, from a cradle to 
a cofl&n. Here, too, are cabs upon the stand, the first 
cabs encountered by the pilgrim from the West. 
Ealing Broadway has all the aspect of a self-centred 
country town. Really, if you missed your way to 
Basingstoke, and were awakened at Ealing, you 
would not be surprised. 

But Ealing Broadway is a thing apart — a Centre, 
though a long way outside the obsolete cab radius. 
It is a village that has tacked itself on to London. 
For the journey eastwards passes from the swirl of 
elegant life in Ealing Broadway, up hill and down 
vale, through Acton — ^the Acton that is associated 
with laundries. Acton High Street remains, with its 
reminiscences of the past here and there. There are 
delightful houses that suggest the age of Queen Anne, 
and the little cottages that stand reminiscent of the 
days when this was not London at all. Cottages dot 
the roadside— cottages, some of them, with real red 
tiles that have stood out against the spirit of the 
age or the demands of the ground-landlord. Acton 
Vale — ^here is another shopping centre of the meaner 
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kind; there are more small shops, with lodgings 
above ; side-streets stretching now to infinity, and 
the road bordered with houses in which respectable 
travellers in tea might live, and then — 

" Shepherd's Bush," says the conductor with his 
sigh of relief. 

" Is this the end ?" I asked. 

" 'Less you want to go back again," said the 
conductor. 

Shepherd's Bush is a terminus. It looks like a 
centre. For you have to dodge the tramcars that 
come and go, and standing at Shepherd's Bush you 
will find it easy to imagine that here is the very 
centre of London. Yet it is by no means the centre. 
On the Qther hand, it is on the very outskirts of the 
cab-radius of " four miles from Charing Cross," 
which in this direction cuts- across Shepherd's Bush 
Common. And I have still eight miles to cover — 
eight miles in the direct line as the crow flies — ^bef ore 
reaching the other side of that circle which makes 
the little patch of London that is within four miles 
of Charing Cross. 

The motor-omnibus is ready to convey me along 
the Uxbridge Road. We journey swiftly, with 
Holland Park on the right — ^the private park that 
stands out with its memories and its unrivalled 
extent against the housing problem — ^past Kensing- 
ton Gardens with the Palace and its memories of 
Queen Victoria in her nightgown and slippers, and — 
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Peter Pan; past the comfortable, generous houses 
that mark Bayswater as prosperous. Even the side- 
streets breathe prosperity. For as you glance to the 
left away from the Gardens and Hyde Park, you see 
the houses posed grimly behind those portals that 
look like sarcophagi standing on end, and are sure 
that these are the abodes of the prosperous. More- 
over, at the comer of the Queen's Road we have a 
glimpse of another shopping area, for the Queen's 
Road leads up to Westbourrie Grove, which is the 
street of Bayswater shops. None of your little one- 
windowed shops, but huge emporia, with flower-girls 
lining the roadway. As a nation of shop-keepers, we 
know where and how to place our shops . . . and at 
this point it struck me that one might make a map 
of London on the basis of the shopping areas. By 
their shops ye shall know them. 

The Marble Arch — and the Marble Arch now 
stands absurdly as a diverter of trafl&c, in the midst 
of parting roads ; an arch that leads nowhere, an 
arch through which no one will ever again pass ! And 
we have come so far by motor-omnibus. Why not a 
tramcar ? Well — o, most surprising thing — ^we left 
the tramcars at Shepherd's Bush, and there is a 
curious abhorrence of tramcars in Central London, 
For the next hour or two I did not see a tramcar ; but 
at the Marble Arch I alighted. If you want to cover 
London from West to East, you must see Park Lane, 
Piccadilly. . . . 
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Park Lane ! Surely this is the centre of the 
Hniverse. Men in South Africa, men in Houndsditch, 
have dreamed of a mansion in Park Lane, as others 
have dreamed of mansions in heaven. There is not a 
shop in Park Lane. It stands tritmiphant with a 
name that is not insistent for respect ; not an 
Avenue, or an Esplanade, or even a Road or a Street. 
A Lane. And the houses are elusive — ^most of them. 
Here and there you encoimter a structure that looks 
expensive. But generally the house slinks behind 
the glass-covered approach, withdrawing itself from 
the vulgar gaze with a sort of impudent modesty. 
On the right hand the gracious Park is filling with 
the morning visitors — driving, walking, sitting at 
ease. These are the dwellers in the Paradise of which 
Park Lane is the centre, and there those who come to 
look at them, and it requires a keen scent on the 
part of the outsider to know whether this season's 
Society gathers about the Achilles statue, or in the 
neighbourhood of Stanhope Gate, or perchance 
around the Reformers' Tree, which is a North Pole I 
have never been able to discover, but stands some- 
where in the Arctic regions dominated by the Marble 
Arch, which lives in the mouths of the onmibus 
conductors. 

If I had to write a guide to London for the benefit 
of foreign visitors, my reconmiendation would be to 
walk down Park Lane to Hyde Park Comer. Thence 
you may walk through a Park to Buckingham 
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Palace and St. James's, which is the ofl&cial centre for 
all the Ambassadors and Ministers of other coimtries. 
Or you may walk along Piccadilly, still with the 
Park upon the right hand. A mile and more through 
a city of clubs and expensive shops : a city in which 
you can buy nothing for a penny but a halfpenny 
paper ; a city of carefully groomed men on their way 
from chamb^:s in the side-streets to the clubs — and at 
the dub windows are the men who have the early 
places, and are going through the second edition of 
the evening newspapers with the third cigarette ; a 
city without tramcars, a city of cabs, though the 
omnibus has plimged its way into the sacred area ; 
a city in which only the constant buzz, toot, roar, 
and swirl.of the roadway trafl&c suggest anything but 
the leisure of locupletion. 

A woman steps out of an electric landau. The 
man who is with her gives the chaufifeur the order. 

" I like to limch at a different place every day," 
sa)^ the woman. 

Lunch, yes. Here we are in the very centre of 
the London that feeds itself in public. A good out- 
fielder at cricket could take a cricket-ball, stand at 
Piccadilly Circus and throw, and drop the ball with 
certainty within a yard or two of a restaurant. Here 
undoubtedly is the centre, the stomach of London. 
And my desire is — lunch. Many miles I have jour- 
neyed, and here I am at the very centre of London, 
with the choice between many calls. For Piccadilly 
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is expensive, Soho is near and cheap, and the two or 
three countries make their call to food. I lunch. 

" By Jove !" I said to myself as I started again on 
the mad enterprise, " I couldn't have lunched so well 
at Acton." For here I was passing through the City 
of Food, the centre of the city of restaurants. And 
yet on the journey eastward — ^here is Charing Cross. 
Another centre ; for here we are at the Greenwich 
meridian of the cab-fare, the point which the Com- 
missioner of Police has fixed upon as the absolute 
centre of London. If you stay long enough at 
Charing Cross — or at Port Said — ^you will sooner or 
later, it has been averred, meet any man or woman 
you want to see or avoid. And " under the clock " 
at Charing Cross Station is perhaps the best-known 
rendezvous in the world. Stand within view of that 
clock upon any day of the week, and you will observe 
that every minute it records marks an appointment 
— or a disappointment. . . . Yet the journey is not 
yet half accomplished. 

For there are other centres. The boom of Big Ben 
at Westminster suggests that there is the centre of 
Empire within a five-minute cab drive from the 
centre of the cab circle. A walk along the Strand 
brings us to the central fount of Justice at the Royal 
Courts. . . . And, of course, they have their imofficial 
name. For when a famous Judge bade his cabman 
drive him to the Royal Courts of Justice, the cabman 
was at a loss for a moment. 
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" Oh ! You mean the Law Courts," he corrected, 
after a reflection. 

With a few steps we are at another centre, and 
in another atmosphere — Fleet Street. We have left 
the lawyers and the barristers behind ; the lawyers 
who spin their webs in offices aroimd Chancery Lane ; 
the dim stationers' shops that supply the paper on 
which briefs and writs are written; the Temple 
wherein the barrister waits for a visitor. For you will 
remember that no barrister must ever call upon a 
solicitor in his office. He must sit and wait for the 
solicitor to call upon him. Hiere they sit as we pass, 
the barrister longing for the right to flick an adver- 
tisement across to the solicitor — and we pass into 
Fleet Street. Fleet Street, plastered with the names 
of newspapers — newspapers of world-wide fame, 
that command a whole shop-front, newspapers that 
take a tiny foothold shared with another on the third 
floor, but always newspapers. Curious little entrances 
through funny little courts and alleys remain, and 
on each floor, as you may imagine, up squeezed 
. flights of stairs, there is the London office of the organ 
of publicity, a yoimg man seated, a telephone at his 
elbow — ^the universe at his elbow. . . . 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

But my present concern is with the outward 
aspect of the journey, merely the glance to right and 
left, and the desire to get from one end of it to the 
other, if the other end could ever be reached. I have 
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been for some time in a world of men, with only a 
stray woman here and there ; a stretch of street 
which is not only filled with men, but is organized 
carefully, not for living, but making a living. On 
reflection, I foimd it was a question of shops. Or 
rather, perhaps, the shops are the surest indication 
of the character and standing of the people who live 
about them, and, as you may reasonably suppose, 
find therein the satisfaction of their immediate 
necessities. Since passing Charing Cross I have been 
invited to buy tobacco, to limch cheaply, to buy 
eyeglasses, alcoholic refreshment, education at sacri- 
ficial prices, boots, ties, newspapers, bananas, and 
even artificial limbs that may perhaps be required by 
the man who tries to dodge the road traffic at the 
comer of Wellington Street. But — I have not seen a 
butcher's shop ; not even a grocer's shop have I seen 
throughout that long stretch of the Strand and Fleet 
Street. And as for drapers, milliners, there are none 
of them. There is probably no woman living who 
has ever bought a frock in Fleet Street or the Strand. 
These streets, stretching along to the City, are the 
. last outposts of masculinity. They were built for man, 
and they are man's preserve. But now and again 
the incursion of woman is insis£ent and trimnphant ; 
she has incurred into journalism. While reflecting 
thus a famous woman journalist smiles at me. 

" I was stranded," she says. " My left glove split 
too abominably 1" 
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" Ha, ha !" I retort. " And this isn't the place to 
buy gloves at five and a half." 

" Money and measure," she laughs. 

There is a place in Fleet Street where the stranded 
woman journalist may buy a pair of gloves. But 
only one. For she is imusual, so far — comparatively. 

Now I am in the City — Ludgate HiU — ^St. Paul's ; 
the very dome of the Cathedral dedicated to the 
Apostle who had the thorn in the flesh casts its 
shadow on the only woman's shopping area within 
the City. For the City is built for men. Yet there is 
a curious little wedge of femininity shoved into the 
stronghold of man, a little curve around the 
Cathedral, barred to vehicular trafl&c, a thoroughfare 
blocked by the wedge of women who are looking into 
the drapers' windows. 

But that is the end in the City proper ; and the 
City is laid out, organized, and closed up at night, in 
the interests of the man who works there by day 
and lives somewhere else. Try the City on Sunday 
if you land from abroad and want an early lunch ! 
Yet it is an impressive line of travel, the mile or so 
of banks. Mansion House, world-famous names 
stuck upon grimy buUdings, the restaurants squeez- 
ing themselves apologetically into second and third 
floors, as though neither living nor eating were the 
ultimate object — the shipping ofl&ces that ask you 
to all parts of the world, the dim windows that know 
all about your woollen underclothing, the huge 
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buildings that will insure you against an3^ing, even 
their own destruction by fire, the unostentatious 
blocks of ofl&ces with the hall in which a chairman 
pours oil upon troubled waters, the hurrying crowds 
of young and rather pale men. Men — alwaj^ men : 
pale yoimg men and middle-aged men, who have 
cast their pallor and smoke at ease in motor-cars. 
Now and then a woman, a girl with a sketch-book 
under her arm. It is close on three o'clock, and upon 
the City comes the descent of the woman of the 
roving eye, who peers pathetically into the shop- 
window (" Gent's short hose " in the shopman's 
graceful phrase) that is not for her. But it is the 
man's preserve. And if you choose to look aside, or 
turn aside for a moment in the walk through the 
City, you will find curious little twisty comers leading 
to quiet squares that contain forgotten houses, with 
trees overshadowing — ^houses in which spiders might 
lurk. Men work there, you may be sure ; for here is 
the abode of men, and they are men of business, too, 
who can pay a generous rent for footing within the 
magic area of the square mile. I do not think the 
pale student can afford to pay his footing in those 
enchanting retreats where the hoot of the motor- 
omnibus is less audible than the coo of the pigeon. 
Here surely we are at the very centre of London. 
For it contains the Bank of England, the triumph 
and emblem of safety. Church and Bank — both of 
them the safest things in the world, according to 
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proverbial phUosophy. This surely is London. 
Stand at the Mansion House crossing, look aloft, and 
see the network of wires that stretch overhead and 
reach the uttermost comers of the earth. Flick a 
price upon one of those wires, or hint some story of 
the death of Kings, and every market in the world 
will jump with joy or shiver with apprehension. The 
glance at the names upon the door-plates, the signs 
upon the windows, the announcements over the 
office entrances, with their hints of every country 
from China to Peru, will convince you that here for 
the moment is London's centre. For it is the heart 
through which streams the life-blood of finance, and 
the world of to-day is a world that lives on money 
— and credit. • . . Here and there a church ; many 
chuEches before we reach the outer edge of the City. 
But most of them closed, desolate. There are few 
people in the City on Sunday, and on week-days 
there is no time for anything but money-making. 
Only St. Paul's gathers its afternoon crowd of weary 
ones, who come in from the street to rest and perhaps 
meditate upon the things of the spirit. 

♦ « « 9|i> « 

It is four o'clock. By this time I have reached the 
end of the City, for Aldgate Pmnp marks the limit. 
The end of the City, but by no means the end of 
London that I have set out to discover. Here London 
begins again. There are miles behind me, but at 
Aldgate I find a new world of tramcars and motor- 
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omnibuses that regard the fringe of the City as a 
starting-point. I have seen no tramcar since I left 
Shepherd's Bush. But here is the tramcar supreme. 
You have your choice at Aldgate if you want to find 
the end of London. You can take the way that leads 
down the Commercial Road to Limehouse, the 
docks, and the little street where Chinese lurk, 
pretend they don't smoke opium, and sell you strange 
pla3dng-cards and stranger food. But the way to the 
docks will lead over dim crossings of the black water 
upon precarious planks, and in this way we shall 
never find the end of London, since it ends some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the '* North Sea or 
German Ocean." 

" Bow Bridge," says the conductor. 

'* Far as you go," I reply. 

And off we start again from the central City, with 
the curious feeling that we have left many towns and 
cities behind us, and are advancing into yet another 
town — or will it be towns ? 

Whitechapel High Street and Whitechapel Road. 
The name of Whitechapel has most unjustifiably 
become connected with crime. Years ago the news- 
papers were full of the Whitechapel Tragedy, for 
Henry Wainwright murdered Harriet Lane in White- 
chapel, and paid the penalty at Newgate. White- 
chapel never recovered from the slur upon its name ; 
for when the fearful Ripper crimes set the detectives 
and the press agog, it was Whitechapel that must 
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answer the dreadful charge. And yet Whitechapel 
could plead *Not guilty' to most of those murders. 
They did not occur in Whitechapel, which can boast 
of the broadest thoroughfare in the Metropolis — a 
clean, sweet, open sweep of roadway leading straight 
away to the North-East. 

Yet this broad open roadway, with spaces in the 
middle for the hay-waggons, and here and there the 
old-fashioned water-trough for the refreshment of 
beast under the signpost that announces refreshment 
for man ... it is an ancient highway with memories 
of the past. But — shall we take London in terms of 
shops ? You may learn much from the mere names 
over the shop-fronts — ^the announcements, the appeal 
to the passer-by. New York has its Broadway, and 
as you spin " down town " on the car you will notice 
that Lower Broadway has been annexed by names 
that were never registered in a Christian church. It 
is the same in the Whitechapel Road. For a mile or 
so you may bet ten to one against the next name 
over the shop being English. There is a solid mile of 
tradesmen whose names end in ** berg " or " sky." 
Even the public notices are translated into Yiddish, 
and a bank has the Hebrew characters graven over 
its portal. Here we are in a city of aliens, the aliens 
who have settled in one of our many towns and 
annexed it. The Whitechapel Road — despite its hay- 
waggons and the persistent appeal from the pave- 
ment to buy British wines — the Whitechapel Road is 
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the territory of the alien. It is the city of the foreign 
Jew. But on the right as we go is the long stretch of 
the London Hospital— quiet, for it is not visiting 
day. Yet a very quietly active centre of London, 
since, when you get east of Aldgate, this is the 
hospital that serves, almost alone, the millions who 
live eastward of the City. 

England again ! For the next few hundred yards 
there is another shopping centre, and its note is set 
by the little shop with a big notice, " Palace of 
Fashion." Then Bow Bridge* Another terminus and 
another starting-place. At Bow Bridge I alight. 
Here there are factories, and men toiling at the 
loading of barges. Lazy men, too, leaning over the 
parapet of the bridge, and wondering why all those 
other chaps are working so hard for the factories 
that hang on to the navigable waters of the Lea. 

Bow Bridge . . . there is more of it, clearly. For 
here is a terminus and a start. I am still very far 
from the end of it. 

** Stratford," says the conductor. 

" Far as you go," I reply. 

And by this time I have put more than twenty 
miles behind me. Suddenly the difference strikes 
me. I am in another town. A town of tramcars, 
omnibuses, railway-stations that shout to you from 
many companies, and point with huge fingers to the 
entrance. The railwa5rs will take you an3nvhere ; the 
trains are convenient. Yet to the central Londoner 
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the aspect of the busy road is somehow unfamiliar. 
For whereas in the West End I have not seen a tram- 
car, nor yet in the City — ^though 1>y this time the 
tramcar has invaded the Embankment and trodden 
upon the City's skirts — ^in this East End of London I 
have not seen a cab. To the central Londoner the 
cab, whether growler, hansom, or taxi-cab, is one of 
the necessities for which he has but to whistle, and it 
comes. It is one of the features of the streets. When 
you leave Aldgate behind you in the journey east- 
wards, you leave the region of cabs. It is a common 
superstition that the cabman knows London. But 
the belief has no foundation in fact. The cab, the 
cabman, and the knowledge are all confined to a 
section of London, and that perhaps not the biggest, 
though it may regard itself as the most important. 
East of Aldgate you may whistle for a cab — and 
whistle — and none will come. The cabman at 
Charing Cross can find his way to the Tower, but 
beyond that he is at a loss. Once in my life I char- 
tered a cab to take me from South Kensington to 
Millwall Docks. When the driver had passed the City 
he had reached the limits of his experience. For 
miles he drove vaguely by the light of casual infor- 
mation drawn from the loafers outside public- 
houses. And then, when he had finally landed me at 
the docks, he protested dismally that he must drive 
many miles before he could expect another fare. 
There are cabs at Aldgate, but their faces are set 
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westward. It cannot be poverty that denudes the 
East End of London of cabs, since along that road 
that never ends are scattered houses m which men 
of means must live ; there are shopping areas with 
the emporium that could not exist without customers 
with money to spend in the luxuries of life. But 
East London manages to do without cabs. Tram- 
cars, omnibuses, railways that festoon the roadway 
or burrow under it, and stations that shriek their in- 
vitation to come in and go an3^where yoii please. But 
no cabs. And no private carriages, no motor-cars. . . . 
Straight away we go along the eastward road 
through more miles of houses, with houses stretching 
out in streets to right and left, and as we pass through 
one town after another there is the occasional hint 
of the time when this was not a street of roaring cars 
and hurried traflftc, of mean dwellings huddled to- 
gether, of occasional broad pavements and plate- 
glass stores, but a quiet country road, along which 
Pepys jogged with his wife to drink milk and eat 
tarts in rural peace. Here and there, smuggling amid 
the new of the twentieth century, is the cottage of 
the eighteenth — the cottage with the courageous 
creepers still faithful to it, the cottage with the front- 
garden that maintains a gallant struggle against fog 
and soot. And now and again comes the oasis in the 
desert of brick and stucco, the family mansion that 
stands tmdatmted in its gracious garden, where it 
was placed in the days when East London was a rural 
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solitude, and the parish church of Bow had room in 
its little churchyard for the accommodation of all the 
dead, as it could contain all the living parishioners 
under its roof. 

They have spared the churches on that eastward 
road, and the position of those churches is significant. 
At each stage of the journey there is a church, and 
the church stands in the middle of the road, as though 
to mark the parting of the ways. You may notice 
this again and again upon the journey from one end 
of London to the other, and perhaps the most notable 
instance is the planting of the two churches that part 
the trafl&c in the junction of Fleet Street and the 
Strand, unless one remembers the colossal obstruc- 
tion of St. Paul's at the very gate of the City. In the 
middle of the highway stands Bow Parish Church, 
grey and ancient, with its mouldering tombstones 
around it, and on this side and on that go the rails 
that carry the roaring traffic farther and farther, while 
the church stands silent, insistent, dreaming' of the 
past, and thrusting the present aside with both hands. 

Stratford ! That is the next stage upon the great 
highway from West to East. Here again stands the 
church in the middle. And along that highway there 
is always the conflict between the old and the new — 
the cottage, the church, the struggling little shop, 
the splendid town-hall, and close beside it the 
renovated inn that should claim coming centuries of 
beneficent endeavour. From the time of leaving 
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Aldgate I have not found a hotel or a restaurant. 
Coffee-houses, taverns, fish suppers — ^but I am now 
in a city that is not of those who dine in restaurants, 
for the restaurant city is several miles behind me. 
And yet not at the end of it. At Stratford you begin 
again, or, rather, you are at another centre of 
shopping, which means that there are people around 
you still who have money to spend on luxuries. 

At Stratford the church stands at the parting of 
ways. The Stratford people take the broad path, 
the wide pavement that flanks the huge stores. . . . 
And we are not out of London yet. We have seen 
the quiet houses with gardens, the cottages left over 
from the past ; we have seen whole rows of small 
houses with patches of green in front. But we are at 
another centre, and by no means at the end. Strat- 
ford, if you ask a Stratford dweller, is the middle 
of London. If you want an3^hing, you can buy it 
at Stratford in the generous shopping area that 
is another Ealing Broadway, another Westboume 
Grove ; indeed, another town that has grown from a 
country village ... to be a terminus, and another 
starting-point. 

For with all those miles behind me I have not found 
the end of London yet, and there is another waiting 
tramcar upon which many are swarming with faces 
set towards the East. 

" Far as you go," I say again to the conductor. 

" Lej^onstone," he replies shortly, looking 
ai 
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severdy at my coppers, and handing the ticket to 
the man who does not know his destination. 

We are not out of it yet. Here is another town 
cranmied with houses. Houses and houses as we 
twist and pelt ahead to the eastward, houses and 
streets that crawl out north and south. Small and 
meagre shops, with property gables built at thirteen 
to the dozen ; and at last another church, standing in 
the middle of the road, and casting its shadow upon 
another town of shops. It is lighting-up time, and we 
stop, emerge — upon the edge of a green expanse. 

" Is this the last of it ?" I ask the conductor. 

'* Last of what ?" he demands. 

" Is this the end of London ?" I explain. 

" This," said the conductor, " is Wanstead Flat." 

*' And there seems to be more of London still," I 
hazarded. 

For here is a road, broad and well-kept, leading by 
garden walls with now and then a garden gate that 
leads to a desirable residence standing in its own 
grounds, as the house-agents say in their advertise- 
ments. And the conductor, as his car shunted and 
made ready to take passengers back to the centre, 
indicated to me the road upon which I could see 
houses all the way to Romford, where is another 
centre, whence one has to start again. 

** But," he added confidentially, ** there's only one 
or two of 'em licensed." 

♦ ♦ « « « 
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Therefore, you see, I failed, for I never found the 
end of London. Probably no one will ever find it in 
the course of a day's journey or a life's meditation. 
I might have taken the road towards West Ham, and 
found another centre in which the workers of the 
Metropolis sleep in convenient hutches built on 
contract in rows that never seem to have an ending. 
I might have dived through the mariners' district 
by the borders of the winding Thames. But those 
five-and-twenty miles of travel through London have 
taught me something of the immensity of it. It will 
be the same if you start from the North, and try to 
find the southern end of London. For London is not 
as New York, which started life upon the narrow 
island of Manhattan, and finds the greatest difficulty 
in spreading in any direction but towards the sky. 
London can sprawl. A journey aboveground from 
Hampstead to Dulwich, and on to Bromley and even 
farther, will give you the same contrasts between 
North and South as you will find betweetf West and 
East. You may get your five-and-twenty miles of 
houses — Chouses that with their bricks, Portland 
stone, stucco, red-tiled roofs, and smoking furnaces, 
give the hint of the lives that are lived by the men 
and women who inhabit them : all of them grouped 
under the generic temj London ; but a London that 
has grown up fi:om a series of villages with the City 
at the centre and the Thames as a barrier. The City, 
the real centre, with its outlying Charing Cross and 
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Piccadilly Circus, lies between East and West, 
North and South, and the curious separation strikes 
the traveller at once. The West End, if you walk from 
the City westwards, begins at Charing Cross, with the 
Northumberland Avenue hotels and the clubs at the 
comer of Trafalgar Square ; and the East End, if you 
walk eastwards, begins at Aldgate. The City stands 
between. From North to South there is not only the 
square mile of the City to cross, but the Thames, and 
the river marks the parting of two Londons that have 
scarcely yet been bridged. It is only necessary to 
speak with a cabman who is invited to drive south- 
ward of theriver from Charing Cross. He does not wel- 
come the job. His London is bounded by the circle of 
St. John's Wood, South Kensington, Piccadilly Circus, 
and the border of the City. . . . But there are other 
Londoners, and it requires only the walk and drive 
from one end af it in search of the other end to turn 
you to the wonder whether such a sprawling hetero- 
geneous creature can be said to have a common 
conscience — a soul. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « « 

Some time ago the imaginative editor of the Book 
Monthly was discussing with me the possibility of 
the novel of London — the novel of London. Could it 
ever be written ? Is there any man with brain and 
energy and crucible to take the manifold aspects of 
London — ^nationalities, trades, aspirations, religions, 
Portland stone and Kentish brick, memories of the 
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past and murders of the present, feeders, theatre- 
goers, clubmen, magistrates, firemen, cabmen, bus- 
men ; financiers and retail tradesmen struggling on 
insufficient capital against the stores round the 
comer ; tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors, apothe- 
caries, ploughboys, thieves (there is always on the 
pavement the obvious ploughboy who has come, 
with the hayseed in his hair, in hopes of being a 
Londcttier) ; behind them all the policeman who 
stands as a statue in the roadway, and stops the 
millionaire on his rush to another million, and the 
Journalist who is always there to make his note of it ? 
Is there an intellectual crucible big enough to cpntain 
the materials that must be melted down before the 
London novel can be written ? London has had its 
novelists, the novelists who have set their scene in 
London ; men have tried to explain it in terms of 
their own interests, and Bernard Blackmantle, as the 
** English Spy," gave a pretty fair picture (with 
Cruikshank) of life in London in the days when 
Queen Victoria was in the nursery. Dickens knew his 
side of London, which was the side of Sam Weller ; 
but this was a very different side of London from 
that which Thackeray knew, for Thackeray never 
went to Limehouse, and Dickens was never at home 
in Majrfair. In later days we have had our London 
novels, in which this or that aspect of oiu: London 
life is made the centre of interest. We have had 
Mr. Gissing's "Town Traveller" and Mr. Arthur 
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Morrison's " Tales of Mean Streets." We have found 
Mr. Kipling attempting London with " Badalia 
Herodsfoot " and " The Light that Failed." The 
financial world of London has had its novel, " The 
Market Place," that the late Harold Frederic wrote. 
Moreover, Mr. Zangwill has told us something about 
the Jews that hover on the eastern outskirts of the 
City, and sometimes nose their way through to the 
West End. And also Mr. Percy White has followed 
Mr. Anthony Hope in describing the London of the 
drawing-rooms — that little area that we passed, 
missed, and passed again, in the journey from West 
to East. There are so many Londons, and Mr. Pett 
Ridge, with the knowledge bom of years of research 
in the side-streets, has never written the novel of 
London. London beats you down with its immensity^ 
its memories, and its gathering of all people that on 
earth do dwell. And Mr. Whitten, the John o' 
London, cannot do it. 

The thing cannot be done ; and you will remember 
that I am standing upon the edge of Wanstead Flat, 
with a London behind and before, a London that never 
begins and never ends, a London that appeals to me 
in many terms. Is it to be a London in terms of 
shops, of cabs, of trams ? A London in terms of 
poverty, wealth, charity, opulence, misery, or 
happiness ? You can see] them all if you take the 
overground route from East to West or the other 
way, and keep your eyes open for the side-streets 
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that set the note for the shops. Five-and-twenty 
miles of men, women, and houses, and every man and 
woman and child of some importance, negative or 
positive, every house indicative of the man, woman, 
or child. Take it either way you please, East and 
West, or North and South ; make Hampstead your 
starting-place, and try to find the other end of 
London southwards ; or begin from West Ham, and 
cover the miles that lead you to the country of 
Berkshire or Buckinghamshire. You will find many 
men and many cities, but not, I think, the soul of 
London. For London has outgrown its soul, or — shall 
we put it the other way ? — ^has not yet found it. A 
hundred years ago the " cit " was distinct from the 
*' buck," and London was big enough to contain many 
warring peoples who had not settled down into amity. 
To-day, with all our increased facilities of locomo- 
tion, when you may travel underground or overground 
for five-and-twenty miles, and never find the begin- 
ning or the end of it — to-day the sprawl of London 
has beaten our mechanical ingenuity. Our muscles 
are not relaxed ; but the bigness of the thing has 
beaten us. We have been overcome by the immensity 
of the monster we have created . . . and no man 
knows London, not even the Commissioner of Police. 
You may start from Charing Cross, and travel how 
and whither you please for fifteen miles, and, with 
the bar of the square mile of the City, never find 
yourself outside the seven millions or so who are 
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under the control of the London Metropolitan Police, 
You will find from statistics that about two adults 
and a half in a thousand that you meet are thieves 
or murderers. But you will find occasional policemen, 
and now and then a police-court for their correction ; 
you will find churches, mission-houses, and street- 
preachers for their conversion ; you will find the odd 
millions going about their business, shopping, eating, 
good people of all sorts living honest lives in all sorts 
of quaint comers of a London that must dream of its 
memories and laugh at its swarming progeny. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Wanstead Flat. And it is by no means the end of it. 

London crawls out eastwards, and, whether it is 
Barking or East Ham or Romford, the traveller must 
stop with bowed head and salute the progress of 
London. And upon the edge of Wanstead Flat occurs 
the dismal man in an aboriginal coat who has never 
heard of the other end of London — ^the man with a 
stubby beard, who has somehow got himself swirled 
from the centre upon the outskirts. He knows 
London from Le3^onstone to Stratford, knows it in 
terms of shops, taverns, omnibuses, and people. His 
London ends with a certain dimness at Aldgate. 
London has beaten him. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « « 

And on a Russian steamer I met a girl from 
Tooting (why is Tooting always so abused ?) . She had 
been to Samara, but she had never been to the Earl's 
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Coiirt Exhibition at the other end of her London. 

And I had never been to Tooting. She had heard of 

South Kensington. She had never discovered it. It 

was so far away. And then I had to admit that I had 

never examined the exhibition of Madame Tussaud, 

never ascended the Monument. . . . We stood far 

apart as Londoners who knew not London. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

Nor is there, I think, any Londoner who knows 

London, ^ince the mounting millions of individuals 

beat the swiftest reckoning of the observing Cashier 

of human endeavour. We crawl day by day along 

our appointed path, like ants that have made their 

path and must go along. . . • From house to office 

and back. The Londoner crawls between house and 

office, golfs now and again, but seldom thinks. He 

crawls, and deeps on a bench in Hyde Park. He 

crawls this way and that, but always through the 

particular journey that gains the living that he lives 

• . . somewhere else, whether it be on a bench, upon 

the Embankment, or in a mansion in Mayfair. Even 

the omnibus man does not know London, but only 

the London of the main thoroughfares, which take no 

thought of the side-streets — those side-streets that 

mean nine-tenths of the life and death of London. 

The bigness of London staggers the statistician, and 

of ten beats the cabman. It must always beat the 

observer who goesi ant-like, upon his appointed 

route, and now and again throws an eye down a side- 
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street. The novel of London must be written in 
snatches, as the driver with a crack of the whip on 
the window picks up a passenger from a side-street, 
They know little, these drivers of horses and motor- 
cars upon the main routes. But as you travel with 
them upon the main route you may occasionally 
drop off at a side-street. 

London from end to end as organized for the 
traveller by the Tubes and other mechanical ap- 
pliances is a somewhat dismal city. In the Tubes you 
have only advertisements to read by electric light. 
The motor-omnibuses travel in a sort of inhuman 
fashion ; you cannot speak to the man at the wheel. 
We rush through the main thoroughfares without a 
chance of seeing them. But there remains the 
majority, the people who live off the main route. 
They are the real Londoners — ^the Londoners who 
swarm down from the side-streets into the morning 
train, the Londoners who line up at the theatre 
entrances on matinee days, the Londoners who storm 
Lord's or the Oval, the Londoners who go shopping 
when the sales begin. 

And it does not end at Wanstead Flat. 

Upon Wanstead Flat I decide that we all of us — 
cabmen, busmen, tram-drivers, dramatists, story- 
tellers, writers, tailors, and thieves — ^have our indi- 
vidual beat. I shall never discover more than an 
occasional side-street of London. 
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LOVE LANE 

Every year when the silly season comes round, 
when many people are upon their holidays and have 
time to reflect, there comes the letter to the news- 
papers, from some lover of his kind, deploring the 
lack of facilities for yoimg people meeting. There 
are solitary young men in London, we are assured, 
who never have a chance of meeting and manying the 
girl of their dreams ; and there are yoxmg women in 
London who find no opportimity for the delicate ad- 
vances towards honourable courtship, with a view to 
matrimony, which they have reason to expect. Where- 
fore elaborate arrangements are suggested, and solenrn 
people organize meetings xmder careful supervision, 
with benefit of clergymen and ministers of all de- 
nominations. But the yoimg people are making their 
own arrangements, and they find their Love Lane. 

Probably there is not a town in England without 
its Love Lane, the place wherein man and maid walk 
upon the Sunday evening that marks the hours of 
ease and generous outlook upon life. Most Londoners 
are countrymen at heart, and have memories of 
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certain lanes that were christened with the name 

and purpose of Love ! 

And London, being composed of many towns and 

villages, has many Love Lanes, one for each village 

or town. On Simday evening you may select your 

street from Ealing to the Clapham Road, or turn it 

the other way from Highbury to Wandsworth ; but 

always there will be one street in which everyone is 

in the best clothes that can be obtained, walking, 

talking apart, but soon to come together. It is the 

moment of leisure, 

" The little time we snatch from time, 
To set our seasons in some chime." 

On Simday evening London is frank in love. 
Sxmday evening brings out man and maid to Love 
Lane. And Love Lane has many addresses and 
turnings. If you have ever seen Fleet Street, you 
would hardly associate it with love. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

For some time it has been my fortune to journey 
towards Fleet Street on Sxmday evenings. Soon after 
my pilgrimages began, I found that Simday evenings 
were different from all other evenings. On all other 
evenings this was a man's street, a street in which no 
woman ever bought a frock, a street which frowns 
on the woman ; from Charing Cross to Ludgate 
Circus and through the City it is a town of men. 

But Sunday brings the invasion. Sunday is the 
day of love. Trains run and omnibuses ply as usual ; 
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there is little appreciable difierence in the pahiic 
means of locomotion, and the trams are as full as 
ever. But even in these familiar and horrid vehicles 
there is a sense of strangeness which troubles me. 

Already at three o'clock in the afternoon upon a 
Sunday you may see the beginning of Love Lane. 
From every house in the " residential " districts 
which girdle London upon all sides emerges a young 
lady, sometimes two or three. But they walk 
separately, demurely, and somehow they give 
London's Sunday afternoon the impression of sacri* 
fices at the last sacrificial sales but two. The 
domestic servant has shed h^ cap and apron for the 
Stmday out, nor does she' seem to realize that she 
never is so well dressed as in the plain garb that 
denotes her useful calling. Nevertheless, there is an 
£n^h aversion to imifonns of any kind, and the 
English housemaid shares it. Personally I have of ten 
looked roimd at crowded receptions, and reflected 
that the parlour-maids were the best-dressed women 
in the room, for the simple attire gives no room for 
mistakes. But the yoimg gentleman waiting round 
the comer, cigarette in mouth and twirling his cane 
impatiently, would not agree witii me. So Love Lane 
begins, the long lane that has so many turnings. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

It was terrible in the days when the Underground 
Railway still clung to the system of separate com- 
partments, and it was my duty to make my way 
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somehow or other from a western suburb through 
the long Love Lane of London to a newspaper office 
in Fleet Street. How well I remember scurrymg up 
and down the platform at South Kensmgton Station, 
a season-ticket in my pocket, and finding every 
first-class compartment occupied by one couple ! In 
mercy I descended to the second class, only to find 
myself an imwdcome intruder upon the real business 
of a London Sunday. " I have no business here," I 
remarked to mjrself , anticipating the words that lay 
behind a double scowl. In despair I plunged into a 
well-filled third-class compartment, where I was still 
the odd man, and out of it. When the change came, 
and the Undergroimd Railway ceased to provide 
separate arbours for lovers, an observant guard, 
himself a father, wondered volubly what the young 
people were to do. He had noted the yoimg people 
taking their tickets rotmd the Circle, and relying on 
the good feeling of others, who had passed already 
through Love Lane and foimd their partners, to ride 
in the guard's van or take a cab. For the Inner Circle 
on a Sunday evening was annexed by yoimg couples 
who, for a small rental, could get a comfortable seat, 
privacy, the exchange of views upon life, and a 
reasonable hope of returning within the hoxu: to the 
point from which they started. 

4( ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In spite of reforms, I am still the odd man out in 
London on Simday . The omnibus is little better than 
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the traitt. For on a fine night, if it is a Sunday night, 
the garden-seat that holds two is popular. To the 
garden-seat I have climbed, and found myself 
horribly alone amid many. Two and two they sit, 
with a mutual list, and generally the masculine arm 
thrown casually behind, or even aroimd, the feminine 
waist. Now and then, as I tumble into my solitary 
seat, a feminine eye glances over a masculine arm, 
and pities me, as I hope. For here are two masculine 
arms without a single waist to encircle. Indeed, I 
am a thing apart. It is my duty to look the other 
way. On Sunday evening London is a city of Love. It 
is the weekly pairing season, and I, among all these 
love-birds, am alone, without a partner — a bird 
despised, a cursed thing I 

Never in my life have I felt myself so absolutely 
apart as in Fleet Street on a Simday evening. You 
would not think, on walking through the Strand and 
Fleet Street on a Monday morning, that you were 
walking along Love Lane. You may have noted that 
along the Clapham Road on a Simday evening, after 
the Benediction has been pronounced from the 
Clapham pulpit, the maids walk solemnly upon one 
side and the males upon the other, until ... it 
happens upon many roads, whether they call them- 
selves by the name of Hampstead or Wandsworth. 
But Fleet Street, of all places on a Simday evening, 
with all the shops closed and nothing but newspaper 
offices open — a short and rather dismal street . . . 
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but on Sunday night it is a lane illuminated by 
love. 

Love annexes London on Sunday evening, and on 
one evening, with an hour or two to kill, I wandered 
hither and thither. Even at five-and-twenty n^nutes 
past six, when the church bells are changing to that 
single insistent note that calls us peremptorily to 
prayer. Fleet Street has an unusual aspect. There 
are silk-hatted men, earnest of face, Prayer-Book 
under arm, who are hurrying to church. And at seven 
o'clock the street is quiet. The chxurches have made 
their appeal, the newspapers are not yet anxious for 
the moment of going to press, and I pass to Black- 
friars Bridge to meditate on the statistician who 
discovered that in South London only one woman in 
five goes to church, and only one man in six. Where 
are the rest ? I should imagine that with this last 
stroke of the church bell they have finished a good 
tea, with a relish, and are putting certain finishing 
touches to their toilets. They are preparing for 
Love Lane. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

And here they come,, four abreast, the first drops 
of the stream that is approaching. Four young 
women, arm in arm, talking of what " she says." 
They have not conferred in advance on the question 
of dress, for three of them are wearing skirts of btee 
that quarrel with the eye. Brown jackets, too* And 
hats that have no rdation with the rest of the attire* 
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Brown jackets, dectric-blue skirts, and hats with 
nothing but size to recommend them. Behind them 
four yoimg men, one only with a cloth cap and a 
fringe, the rest in bowler hats. The bo}^ are smoking 
cigarettes with an air of aloofness. Gradually the 
trickle across Blackfriars Bridge from the South of 
London grows into a stream. They come in twos, 
threes, fours, but scarcely ever a man and a woman 
together. Quietly enough they pass down the high* 
way where all the shops are shut, and they are clearly 
making for a point with a fixed purpose. All the 
shops are shut, except the occasional tavern, and even 
the restaurant of Fleet Street knows that this night 
of all others in the week is devoted to walking out. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In search of the purpose and the point I follow 
along Fleet Street. I have reached the point, but the 
purpose is not yet evident, or, at least, not yet 
accomplished. The pavement is already full, and 
even the roadway is drawn upon ; for the cabs have 
generously abandoned their rights, and the motor- 
omnibuses, one suspects, are hovering somewhere 
eastwards for the final plunge westwards. Perhaps 
the motor-driver has foimd his Love Lane. It is a 
crowd of young men and maidens, and at present 
they are strangely apart and aloof. Young men walk 
a1)reast and discuss subjects that could be discussed 
anywhere. There is no need to face the incon- 
veniences of Fleet Street, its Simday evening dimness 
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and darkness, in order to talk of the latest wrestling 
match. There are things more important that sing 
their demand imder the tintinnabulation of the 
surface. 

Yoimg women walk delicately together exchanging 
confidences. There is scarcely room to move as the 
hand of the Law Courts dock points to half-past 
eight. A quietly moving crowd, that gives out a 
gentle hum of conversation ; only now and then an 
exuberant youth gives a whoop or a whistle, having 
spotted his afi&nity ; a girl in the joy of her heart 
imitates a duchess by executing a cake-walk in the 
roadway. That breaks the ice, and a young man in 
a neckcloth passes an arm about a willing waist, 
recking nothing of a clout over the head. The 
purpose is being fulfilled. 

From Ludgate Circus to Charing Cross the moving 
crowd passes to and fro, and the observant may see 
the nice gradations of social differences. Hyde Park 
on a Sunday noon is nothing to it, though the two 
parades are oddly alike, if you can imagine peeresses 
in brown jackets and electric-blue skirts, with an 
occasional and eccentric duchess in a clean white 
apron. There are most respectable office-boys in 
bowlers who take no notice whatever of the ladies in 
electric blue, though they turn and walk amorously 
behind the young women — ^housemaids, I should 
guess — whose outward decorum would make an 
Esquimaux turn up his coat collar. Only here and 
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there do you see a young man speaking to a young 
woman, and then the two who suddenly merge into a 
couple are obviously of the same class. 

Quietly the merging goes on, for as the evening 
grows towards nine o'clock the composition of the 
crowd changes, and the great purpose is being 
accomplished. It is a wonderfully orderly procession 
that walks in fours and ones, and melts mysteriously 
into twos. Only here and there staggers a man for 
whom it is liquor and not love that makes the world 
go round, and he is viewed severely. There are no 
poljcemen, or, if they are within call, they are not 
within sight. They know enough to leave the young 
people to sort themselves, and the young people are 
managing it. They manage it with exquisite 
courtesy, for in the Love Lane of Fleet Street men 
do not win their wives by shoving them off the 
pavement. Facing me for an instant in the crowd are 
two soberly-dressed girls. They are talking — ^talking 
with the froth of thought. 

" And she sa}^, ' Don't you come after me no 
more.' That's her very words. Without rhyme or 
reason or what for." 

In the flash of an instant I see that the other girl is 
thinking of something else. Love in her eyes sits 
playing. 

Dodging the crowd, I find three yoimg men. The 
yoimg man with the cigar and a tasty waistcoat 
unhooks an arm. 
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" 'Alf a minute," he says ; " I'm just going to pay 
a compliment to a lidy." 

He raises his hat. I do not catch the compliment. 
It is not meant for me. But it gets home And one 
girl walks alone now, while another girl merges. I 
catch her remaric that she is partial to cigar smoke, 
and rejoice. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

The clock at Charing Cross Station probably knows 
more about Love Lane than 1 do. " Under the 
dock " is the real centre of the universe for many 
who take their time from Greenwich, and then 
march on the hire system. You take stand at the 
point -whence you may watch the people under the 
clock. It is a curious sight, on any day or night of the 
year. For it is the end or the beginning of Love 
Lane. And if you hover around that clock you will 
alwa}^ notice certain other hoverers. There is always 
the vague girl with the question as to the last minute. 
There is usually the woman with a prim jaw who 
greets the man (with the other kind of jaw). And 
under the clock there is always the absorbed man 
who thinks he is disguised as a detective. 

By half«past nine the human atoms in Fleet Street 
have found their affinities, most of them, and those 
who walked in fours, talking extraneously, are now 
walking in pairs, talking, doubtless, intimately. In 
the meantime I slink — still a cursed thing — ^wonder- 
ing why this street above all others is London's Love 
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Lane ; why here rather than elsewhere the fathers 
and mothers of the future generation should carry 
out the mysterious process of selection. Some dim 
feeling at the great heart of London, perhaps, for 
there is no picturesqueness to recommend Fleet 
Street as a Love Lane. Only a pavement, dark 
windows, no trees and music such as I would provide, 
if I were King, for the marriage of these true souls. 
But the true souls triumph even over Fleet Street, 
and the meeting of man and maid will make a heaven 
an3rwhere. At least, that is my reflection as I sit 
down — unkissed, but by no means unkind — to write 
this as the lonely man of London, the leper, the 
pariah, the only atom in Fleet Street that foimd no 
afl&nity on bus, tram, train, on platform or pavement. 
And, by the way, how do you pronounce " pariah " ? 
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THE LONDON CROWD 

The man who comes from the comitry to London is 
smprised at the hurry and the bustle of it, the fret 
and fury of motor-driven vehicles, the foot-passen- 
gers who shove him off the pavement, the toot of 
penny whistles, the clang of hammers upon boilers 
or upon piano-organs. But to a Londoner there 
appeals the boimdless leisure of London, the thou- 
sands of people who seem to have nothing to do but 
watch — and wait — ^perhaps on a Wednesday after- 
noon, outside the gallery entrance to a West End 
theatre. 

You cannot walk through London without finding 
a knot or a crowd of people who have leismre to stand 
around other people who are trying to see something 
that is invisible. The nucleus of the assemblage 
may be a horse down, or a policeman arguing with a 
cabman who has barked his yvrheel against an omni- 
bus. But somewhere or other in London there is 
always a crowd at leisure, and you may collect it by 
the simplest and most unforeseen methods. The 
psychology of the crowd has puzzled philosophers, 
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for the individuals who make up the crowd — about 
the fallen horse, for instsdice, or about a tottering 
Government — are not presenting a sum in addition. 
It is multiplication, or even geometrical progression. 
And when once the man gets into a crowd he loses 
his sense of individuality, and becomes — well, one 
of the crowd. In order to produce the crowd, it is 
y no means necessary that the individuals who are 
to compose it should have any reason for their 
assembling more definite than the obvious fact that 
there is an assembly. A French philosopher has put 
into a luminous phrase the process of thought where- 
by the units become a crowd. The man sees others 
— a knot of other men. He is as the tea-leaf that 
floats in the cup of ill-made tea, and seeks the other 
tea-leaves. " Voili du monde qui s'amasse ! Je 
m'amasse avec !" is his simple process of mind. 

A crowd collected suddenly on an evening in spring 
in front of a house in the neighbourhood of High 
Street, Kensington — to be precise, in Lower PhiUi- 
more Place, and it practically blocked the traffic in 
that busy thoroughfare. Very few people knew 
what was the real cause of that crowd — ^half a dozen, 
perhaps. . . . But they amassed themselves as 
do Londoners with leisure. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Primarily it was Esther who was the cause of the 
crowd. 

Esther, who you must know is my sister, had been 
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growing quite prosperous. After a year or so of hard 
and unremunerative woiic, Esther had gained a 
position on the staff of a leading ladies' newspaq)er ; 
and thereafter, week by week, Esther produced pic- 
tures of attenuated ladies with crooked forefingers 
attired in the height of fashion, and pretending that 
their waists did not hurt them the least bit. So find- 
ing herself with an assured income, whidi, if not 
large, was adequate to her modest needs, Esther 
determined to quit her dingy lodgings in a Blooms- 
bmy side-street and furnish a dwelling for herself. 
In this project she was encouraged by her bosom 
friend Susie, who, being a certificated nurse with a 
private practice, wanted a comfortable home in the 
intervals between her cases, and was willing to con^ 
tribute some furniture and a share of the expenses. 
After much search among the advertisements in 
the newspapers in the Free Library, followed by 
hurried rushes on her bicycle to the uttermost ends of 
London, Esther found a house in Lower Phillimore 
Place, of which two floors and the basement were to 
be let unfurnished. It was precisely the sort of 
place the two girls wanted, and, as the rent was 
reasonable, Esther at once arranged to take it. 
Esther was to occupy the. ground-floor ; the first- 
floor would be reserved for Susie whenever she 
required it. In the basement a respectable woman 
would live, and cook, and sleep. Esther began to 
look about for the respectable woman. 
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It was only then that Esther suddenly bethought 
herself of the extreme danger of sleeping — a solitary 
and unprotected woman — upon the ground-floor of 
a London house* For an hour or so the difficulty 
seemed insurmountable, and it appeared to Esther 
that she must cancel the agreement. I suggested a 
dog. But, as Esther at once pointed out, a deter- 
mined and unscrupulous murderer would not hesi- 
tate to poison a dog. Then I proposed that a 
respectable married couple should be engaged. 
Probably, in consideration of living rent-free, the 
woman would do the housework during the day, and 
the husband would kill murderers at night. Esther 
considered a moment. The idea appealed to her. 

" Why not a policeman and his wife ?" said 
Esther. 

With Esther, to decide is to act. Within an hour 
she had laid her scheme before the inspector in 
charge at the police-station by St. Mary Abbot's, 
and enjoined upon him to search his division for a 
married constable of lofty character who would like 
to live rent-free in a dry and roomy basement. 
Within twenty-four hours the constable was found. 
Esther viewed him with approval, for he was large 
and serious ; also he had the highest of characters, 
and had married a cook from De Vere Gardens, who 
had received a plated teapot from her late mistress 
as amark of esteem. They bothassured Esther that 
they would do their best by her and the other young 
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lady, and an appointment was made for a view of 
the house in Phillimore Place. 

And so it came about that one spring evening, just 
as dusk was falling, Esther and Susie met the con- 
stable and his wife outside the house, and, after 
greeting each other on the pavement, entered to- 
gether. At that moment an errand-boy was slowly 
propelling a carrier tricycle along by the kerb. His 
day's deliveries were accomplished, and as he 
looked this way and that way with a mind receptive 
of stray impressions, his eye fell upon Esther and her 
companions. He was immediately conscious of 
something imusual. There is nothing remarkable 
about a policeman in Kensington High Street ; but 
a policeman being conducted into a house by a 
young lady, and closely followed by two other 
women, one of whom wears a nurse's uniform — there 
is matter for conjecture. The errand-boy applied 
the brake to his cycle, and came slowly to a stand- 
still just below the house, at which he looked thought- 
fully. Esther with the constable and the nurse and 
the constable's wife had disappeared through the 
front-door, and for a minute or so nothing more hap- 
pened. The boy, disappointed of his expected sen- 
sation, was just bending forward to start his cyde 
again, when he caught sight of an acquaintance who 
was carrying a basket containing a dozen of stout. 
A shrill whistle brought him to the side of the cyde. 

" Wotcher 1" he said- 
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'* There's a copper gone in there," said the boy on 
the cyde, nodding towards the house. " And a 
'orspital nurse." 

The other boy regarded the house critically. v^ 

*' Was there a accident ?" he asked. 

The boy on the cycle, having no more information 
to give, said nothing, but nodded again towards the 
house. Someone within had struck a Hght, and the 
constable could be plainly seen standing in the middle 
of the empty grotmd-floor room. A hansom-driver, 
crawling from the westwards in the hope of picking 
up a fare to the Strand, paused in the act of lighting 
his pipe, and pulled up just in front of the cycle. A 
servant-girl who had been sent out to post a letter 
noticed an errand-boy set down his basket upon the 
ground and balance himself upon the rim, whereby 
he was enabled to peer over the top of the railings, 
and she stood still to watch him ; while three sand- 
wich-men, mournfully advertising a concert at the 
Town Hall, halted in the roadway and looked with 
dull curiosity at the cabman, who had hitched him- 
self round on his seat, and, with one leg swinging in 
mid-air, was wondering what he could charge for a 
really urgent case to St. George's Hospital. 

" What 's matter ?" asked a homeward-boimd 
workman, who was vaguely conscious of an imusual 
obstruction, and found the railings a convenient 
support. 

"Ain't nothing the matter," said the boy on 
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the basket, looking round. " You tike that fice 
ome. 

The workman, finding it easier to stand still by 
the raihngs than to walk, remained where he was. 

*' I stops where am," he murmured ; " see what's 
matter. All kinds things happen in mighty metrolo 
— metropolus." 

The old gentleman who takes the air every evening 
along a beat of a hundred yards or so of pavement in 
PhiUimore Place halted and looked inquiringly at 
the boy on the basket, disgustedly at the workman 
clinging to the railings. Then, over the shoulder of 
the workman, the old gentleman caught sight of the 
policeman, who was now standing in the full light, 
back to the window ; while Susie, bending down with 
a tape-measure to calculate the amount of carpet 
required, could be dimly seen by those outside to be 
busied with something on the floor. 

" Dear me !" said the old gentleman. 

" There's — ^body in there," said the workman. 
" That's what 'tis. Body." 

" Bless my soul 1" said the old gentleman, looking 
round at the group of people on the pavement. 
" Has there been a murder ? Does anyone know ?" 

No one cared to admit that he did not know what 
he was looking at, whereas any positive statement 
might be controverted by someone, with knowledge. 
So no one answered, but all stood watching. 

By this time the pavement was pretty well blocked, 
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and wayfarers had either to take to the roadway or 
to join the knot of people collected in front of the 
railings and waiting anxiously upon events. Most 
of them halted in the roadway, assuring each other 
that there was really nothing to wait ior. 

" Oh ! there's a 'orse down ; let's go and look, 
George," said a young woman to her husband, who 
was carrying something tasty for supper in a piece 
of newspaper. 

"Oh, kem dn," said George. "You're always 
wafiting to 'ang about for this, that, and the other." 

" Well, I'm sure, George, it's little enough excite- 
ment / get, day in day out, and-— oh, wait a minute I 
1 needn't teety wash biby to-night." 

" 'Taint a 'orse," said a seedy-looking man whose 
height gave him a view over the heads of the crowd. 
" It's in that house— that's where it is." 

" What is ?" asked Geoiige, still incredulous. 

" Oh, there's a pleeceman in there, George," said 
the young woman delightedly. 

" Then there ain't much the matt«-," said George, 
his good-temper restored by the consciousness of a 
ready wit. "They're 'andy enough where they 

ain't wanted to be, and when they are wanted " 

He sought vainly for a means of elaborating his 
joke. " Now then, where yer shovin' ?" 

" Shovin' yersdf," was the reply. " Don't other 
people want to see, same as what you do ?" 

For the crowd had already begun to press behind, 
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and, stretching nearly across the roadway, was 
impeding the traffic. One omnibus, indeed, which 
had stopped to set down a passenger, remained 
standing, and the inside passengers had crowded out 
upon the roof to see what was the matter. From 
the shops opposite came the assistants, and they 
stood in the doorways, asking in vain for explana- 
tions which no one could give. Conjecture, how- 
ever, was frequent ; and a butcher's book-keeper, 
being a man of action, went off to rouse the nearest 
fire-station. In a minute more the nucleus formed 
by one errand-boy on a carrier-cycle had collected 
about it a solid mass, which completely stopped 
the omnibuses and cabs, and gathered volume and 
consistency from every wa3^arer who came within 
its influence. Even the errand-boy himsdf, im- 
pressed with the seriousness of his situation, was 
convinced of the nearness of tragedy, and was 
busily setting forth to those around him what he 
had seen. 

" Stand back, can't you ?" cried an officious man 
upon the outskirts of the crowd on the opposite 
pavement. " How ridiculous people do act in an 
emergency ! What's the use of crowding round ?" 

His neighbours looked resentfully at him. 

" Stand back, can't you ? Stand back and give 
her air." 

" Give *oo air ? you keep youm on," said an on- 
looker, dbowidg him back. 
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" Why, it's a girl, isn't it ? At least, they told 
me so," said the officious man. " Why do people 
push so ? There's absolutely nothing to get excited 
about." 

" Girl ! I dessay. But she's in that 'ouse over 
there." 

" Most extraordinary thing !" said a tradesman, 
who was standing in his doorway. '* That house is 
unoccupied. Been empty for three weeks or more." 

" And they've only just found the poor girl 
inside I" exclaimed the officious man. " Well, of 
all the useless, incompetent people in the world, I 
really do think the London police bear away the palm. 
And why on earth don't they keep the crowd away ? 
Where are the police ? Here, someone go and call 
a constable." 

No one showed any desire to resign his point of 
view ; and the cabs going townwards in a hurry 
turned down a side-street to save time. 

" 'Ear that, Emmer ?" said a woman in a shawl, 
who was standing in a group of dishevelled com- 
panions. " The pore gal's been layin' in that empty 
'ouse for three weeks ; ain't it a shime ?" 

" Ah, it's jest like 'em," said another vaguely. 

" Well, I ain't what yer might call soft-'earted," 
said the first, " but think of me livin' 'andy all that 
time, and the pore girl " 

" Yes, you can lay and rot, for all they care," 
said the other. " I might die in me bed time and 
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time again, and no one any the wiser. Not but 
what I've got any right to becall you, Mrs. Robins. 
Think she's dead ?" 

*' Dead ? No. Can't you see the 'orspital nurse 
stoopiri' down over 'er ? They wouldn't 'a' 'ad a 
'orspital nurse if she was dead." 

'* What I always ask in cases like this," said a 
respectable-looking working man, looking roimd 
with the air of one accustomed to be listened to, 
** what I ask is. What is to be done to the gentle- 
man ? Mark my words, there's always a gentle- 
man at the bottom of these cases — a gentleman 
who, likely as not, is rolling round the Park in his 
motor-kerridge this very minute." 

There was a murmur of approval from the crowd. 

*' Ah, that's right," said the woman in the shawl. 
" She ain't the only one, pore gal ! not by a long 
way. Look there ! They're bringing of her out." 

The door of the house opened, and the crowd 
swayed excitedly as Susie appeared with the con- 
stable and stood for a moment in surprise on the 
top step. 

*' Where's the ambulance ?" cried the officious 
man. " Why don't they send for the ambulance ? 
What is the good of poUce if they can't " 

" Now theii, what's all this ? Pass along, please, 
pass along." 

Five or six policemen appeared simultaneously 
from different directions. 
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" Over there, in that house. That's where it is," 
cried several voices. 

" Stand back, then 1 Let the police through !" 
cried others. 

The constable pushed along. " 'Ere, pass along," 
said the police. " There ain't nothing to look at 
here." 

*' Well, but aren't you going to bring the girl 
out ?" asked the officious man of a constable. 

" Pass along, if you please." 

" What is the good of making such a mystery of 
it ?" said the officious man. '* That's the way that half 
the crimes go tmdetected. I dare say it's all simple 
enough, if the truth was known. I maintain the 
public has a right to be taken into the confidence of 
the authorities." 

" 'Ushing of it up !" said the Woman in a shawl. 
" 'Ushing of it up !" 

" And I dessay they're well paid to do it," said 
her companion. 

" Well, that's another added to the unsolved 
mysteries of London," said the respectable-looking 
working man, addressing his neighbours ; " but it's 
another nail in the coffin of — — " 

" Now then, your supper's getting cold," said the 
constable. 

" 'Ow long, O Lord, 'ow long !" said the working 
man, setting his face westwards. 
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IV 

THE BOXERS 

Here and there one comes across a bit of boxing in 
London. The traditions of the prize ring linger, and 
there are still boys who are training themselves to 
fight with fists, though the training-school demands 
the courtesy of gloves. That courtesy, it may be 
said in passing, protects the fists rather than the face. 
And, fortunately, one may see in London side-streets 
the little boys squaring up to each other in scientific 
attitudes, with the firm desire to have it out in the 
orthodox way. There is enough to spare of the 
larrikin type of boy who fights with leaded belt, or 
sandbag, or cheap knife. Nevertheless, you will find 
in many London side-streets the boxing-saloon 
whereiil of an evening the boys stand up against 
each other, and are trained to fight fair. 

For example, there is a saloon just off Lambeth 
Walk — a street that has a very bad reputation as 
the resort of the criminal population. Lambeth 
Walk on a Saturday night is a place of stalls and 
hawkers in front of curious shops that contain a 
medley of anything one may require— down to a 
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funeral card. A place of orange-peel and noise. A 
place of piano-organs and children dancing in the 
gutter, while their parents are fuddling such brains 
as they have in the frequent taverns. A place 
smelling of fried fish and last week's washing. 

From Lambeth Walk you turn and find an 
entrance — ^it looks like the entrance to a stable — 
beneath the arches that carry the railway south- 
wards. There are policemen . . . and the policeman 
outside envies the inspector who has a view of the 
interior. The inspector stands quietly overlooking 
the little room, with its top light and eager faces 
looking down upon a small arena — ^strangely sug- 
gestive of the hospital theatre, with an operation 
within the comers of those ropes below. For six- 
pence you get the seat of the mighty. Under the 
tense faces of the boys who have paid a penny you 
watch Bill Something announcing his combatants. 
And the boys step up, shake hands, cross, and fight. 

It is really a very serious matter, and one hardly 
sees how serious it is until the difficulty occurs. 

" Scotty of Bamsbury," announces the master of 
the ceremonies, with the proper wave of the hand, 
" and Joe " 

Joe was not there. 

The audience was tense. There must be a fight. 
I am not sure how many stood up and shouted. But 
there was one who caught the speaker's eye, and a 
quicker peel I never saw. 
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'* I'U take 'im on !" 

The boy had shed everythmg but his trouser 
buttons, and he was as dean as a new pin. Into a 
comer went everything — ^to be picked iq) by a rival 
and nursed, while the boy walke^o the ring between 
the ropes and squared. ..." 

Five minutes later he retired. • He put on his shirt 
in a comer, having recovered from his punishment 
which had laid him upon the sawdust. 

And as he was twisting his neckerchief, I heard his 
aspiration, addressed to the friend who had squirted 
water in his face — ^the duty of the second : 

'' I didn't do it this time. But I'U do it, if I bust 
me guts I" 

Bin Something made a little speech, indicating 
that *' he'd had a good mother " (though the dean 
boy's name was unknown to the boxing world, and 
certain coppers were chucked into the arena for his 
encouragement). Above, the contemplative copper, 
an inspector, was still observant — saw I knew that 
the boy who strips to fight must be a clean boy. 
And the inspector had many things to say about the 
human boy who refrains from cigarettes and drink, 
and keeps himsdf dean. You will find those boys 
in many places. Boys who are not quite certain 
whether it is the National Sporting Club or the 
National Talking Club that is their final destination, 
but boys who must strip dean. There remains a 
remnant of the thousands of them, since religion has 
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engaged the gloves, and the glove-fight has been 
^mnexed by the Church ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We pliinge through a dim doorway in an ill-lighted 
little street behind Euston Railway Station, pass 
across a yard, through a passage, and into the glare 
of this den of modem pugilism. Ranged about the 
ring are rows of spectators, talking, shouting at the 
top of their voices, for the big event of the evening is 
about to come off. A well-dressed audience, for the 
male members are inunaculate, smooth-faced, and 
obviously in evening clothes. There are whole rows 
of ladies, and the ladies have the front rows. It is 
unusual to see ladies as spectators of pugilistic 
exhibitions, and I infer that the police have not yet 
fastened upon this particular sink of infamy. But 
here are ladies who have clearly made every possible 
effort to appear at their very best. The police don't 
know everything. 

Silence ! A hush falls upon us as the two com- 
petitors step into the ring, shake hands, cross, while 
the seconds take their places in their proper comers. 
_^ Then for a furious minute it is bang, hop, jump, 
dodge, hook — time ! And back to the comer. Up 
again, and another round. You will hardly believe 
it. But one of the two is sent spinning into the lap 
of tlie lady in her best evening dress. The lady 
shoves him off into the ring, and smooths out her 
frock, while the referee stops the fight, and the roof 
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is split with the shrieks of feminine greeting to the 
winner. I look around. Where are the police ? 
There isn't a policeman in sight. Only the immacu- 
late young men and the young women in their best 
evening clothes watching and waiting for the next. 
And the next is short. It is over in half a minute, 
but it is most definitely over. For the two princi- 
pals are carried out on the shoulders of their brawny 
seconds, smiling and triumphant. All the time an 
eminent novdist sits swinging his legs from a table, 
watching this dreadful display ; a distinguished 
artist — ^in his shirt-sleeves — ^acts as second ; and the 
ladies, each with a red ribbon in her hair, are wildly 
interested in the brutal contests. And there isn't a 
poUceman in sight. Therefore the ladies demand 
that the two favourite boxers shall give another 
show, and they are again brought forward smiling. 
Their costumes are of the sketchiest, and as they 
square up grinning, with threatening gloves, they 
look like little tadpoles that have been encumbered 
with weed. They could stand under a dining-room 
table without much difficulty. And they fight — 
for a minute — and go off together through screams 
of feminine delight. 

There are no policemen here, since we are on the 
premises of the London County Coimcil School at 
Aldenham Street, Somers Town. The punchers and 
prodders are small bo}^ whose years are from eight 
to twelve. The young gentlemen seated about the 
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ring are other small boys who have come in their best 
clothes, and have cleaned themselves carefully in the 
interests of society. And the young ladies are very 
young. They sit as arbitresses at an Eglinton 
Tournament, as Queens of Beauty, and they dress 
the part ; for every girl is clean, well-groomed, and 
her red ribbon gives the touch of romance. The 
boys. ... " It's a rough neighbourhood," says the 
headmaster. But the boys are clean — they are not 
to be beaten — ^and there is a good mother somewhere 
who sacrificed a petticoat to make a waistcoat that 
would conceal the lack of a collar. However, this 
has nothing to do with the Coimty Coimcil. The 
rates do not pay for the boxing lessons that are 
given — out of hours — to the small boys of Somers 
Town. It is the Happy Evenings Association, 
and the novelist who sits swinging his legs on the 
table, and the artist who has taken off his coat — 
you should see them, sleeves tucked up, patting the 
pet boxer on the shoulder. Every Wednesday 
evening they go to the Aldenham Street School 
(there are women who go as well, to teach the girls 
dressmaking and so forth). But the novelist found 
that the boxing boys were too many for him — the 
Pett Ridge of his nose was too often cracked — and 
the brawny artist came in. The artist was tall and 
agile. He could kneel on the floor, invite the small 
boy to hit him at close quarters, and evade. That 
stirred the small boy's ambition. And week after 
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week came the small boys of Somers Towa-^af ter 
school hours — ^to learn somethmg that might some^ 
how — somewhere — ^be useful. 

Two more boys stand up and fight, good dean boys, 
with seconds fanning them in the interval — ^they 
don't want fanning or the drink of water, but this is 
the pa3aneht of glory — and I wonder what the 
headmaster thinks about it. The headmaster stands 
against the piano watching. A hard-bitten man, a 
man of culture up against a generation of vipers that 
must be somehow or other brought into rdation 
with the angds. " Splendid !" he says. " This is a 
rough neighbourhood, and these boys will have to 
fight thdr way. It's a great thing to teach them to 
do it fairly." And then the headmaster quietly 
explained his attitude as a solemn teacher of youth. 
That first boy who fought and won — ^he was last year 
a truant, a wastrd, and teachers could do nothing 
with him. " He got to boxing," said the head- 
master, " and he beat everybody. Every Wednes- 
day he was dean and fit, and won. And — ^well — I 
first hit him on the pride-bone. I told lum I'd heard 
he could beat everybody his own age and weight at 
boxing, and I asked him whether it wouldn't be a 
good thing to do* the same thing in school. It 
caught him on the pride-bone." And when that 
young man stepped up for his prize, I was con\dnced 
that he had earned it. 

On the table sits the eminent novelist with books 
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to distribute to the girls who have sung and danced 
best. Then come the small boys who have fought 
and won and lost. They get their pocket-knives 
with an admonition that the fist and not the knife 
is the proper weapon in Somers Town. They go away 
with some notion of the proper English method of 
settling a quarrel, with a very dear idea that you 
must be dean and in your best possible dothes on a 
great occasion, with a suspidon that the ladies in the 
gallery have dressed themsdves to attract attention, 
and with a dim sort of notion that one has always to 
be dean and fight fair. And even at the end — there 
wasn't a policeman visible. 

" Are you kiddin' ?" said the man in a bowler hat, 
when I asked him which was the entrance to Wonder- 
land ; for I had forgotten which way to turn on 
coming out of the bowds of the earth at St. Mary's, 
Whitechapd. 

It took the best part of a minute to convince him 
that my ignorance was not assumed for purposes of 
iUidt gain ; then he showed his confidence by telling 
me — as between pals — that he was waiting to go in 
himself, only by an extraordinary accident he had 
just enough on him to stand a drink — ^he showed four 
coppers— but not enough to pay for his entrance. 
There were friends of his inside. He would be glad 

to show me the way if I saved him further 

trouble. Tlie entrance was ten steps away. 
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" You got 'old of the right man, ole friend," he 
said over his shoidder as we passed the barrier. " I 
saw you was a sport." 

A few seconds later we were seated in Wonder- 
land. Let me describe Wonderland in a few words. 
It was once, I beUeve, a theatre ; now it is the 
eastern headquarters of boxing. Side-benches, pit, 
gallery, are crammed with men — ^not a woman 
amongst them. Along the front row of the pit is a 
compact mass of young men — ^paUid, tense young 
men — smoking cigarettes ; here and there a^ day 
pipe. We dress, I notice, for an evening in Wonder- 
land ; for everyone wears a cap. That is etiquette. 
Only among the two-shilling aristocracy is a further 
luxury permitted. That is why my companion 
lingers in my mind as Bowler Hat. He told me his 
name, adding, quite mmecessarily, that it was an 
alias used at race-meetings and on other occasions ; 
so he shall be Bowler Hat. On the stage a distin- 
guished company sat. 

" You wouldn't believe me," said Bowler Hat, 
" if I was to tell you the names of some of 
those." 

He told me. Having never heard the names 
before, I had to disappoint him. 

Around us was a dose-packed crowd of about 
three thousand. Close by us, and just in front of 
the disused stage, was a raised platform, surroimded 
by ropes — the ring. Silence everywhere but for the 
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cry of those that sold refreshments. " I've got a 
grand bit of eel ! I've got the champion !" 

Two boys, ministered to by bullet-headed seconds, 
sit gloriously in opposing comers ; while the master 
of the ceremonies, in evening dress of a kind, 
advances to the middle of the ring. 

" On my right," he announces, waving an arm, 
" Young Skinny, of Peckham. On my left " — 
another wave of the arm — " Jumbo Smith, of 
Bethnal Green. A six-roimd contest ; each round 
two minutes." The boys stand up, dean as new 
pins, as you may see ; for bathing-drawers, socks, 
shoes, and boxing-gloves make the smn of their cos- 
tume. These two bo}^ at least wash, refrain from 
overmuch smoking and drinking, and keep them- 
selves in condition. The contest lasts but a roimd 
and a half, for Young Skinny gets a sudden smash 
on the point of the jaw, and drops like a log. After 
ten seconds he is lifted, placed on his chair ; water 
is poured over his head, while his calves are rubbed. 
Almost before the name of the winner is proclaimed 
he has revived, shakes hands with his conqueror, 
and skips away to resmne his dotheSi And I must 
admit that he looks the worse for the change, though 
none the worse for his knock-out. 

" 'Ave a bit of jelly. Grand bit of jellied ed !" 
There is a run on refreshments in the minute's 
interval. Bowler Hat nodded to Bullet Head, who 
returned his salute. 
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" He's done some fighting in his time/' said 
Bowler Hat. " See that man— him with the clay 
pipe ?" It was a seedy man who had passed and 
clapped Bowler Hat on the shoulder. " Owns a 
street of 'ouses, he does," said Bowler Hat. " Now 
you see how I'm respected here." 

The Novices' Competition is over, and now we are 
waiting for the youths who have, so to speak, matricu- 
lated. But there is a hitch. Into the ring advance 
three figures — the master of the ceremonies, another, 
less gorgeous in attire. 

" That's 'Arry Jacobs — *e's the manager," says 
Bowler Hat in a whisper. 

And the third is a sheepish young man in a black 
overcoat, his head bowed with woe. 

" Bill Bland," begins the master of the ceremonies, 
and the audience starts to cheer. " 'Alf a moment. 
I 'ave to annoimce that, with much regret, that Bill 
Bland has just lost his father. Under these circs, it 
wouldn't be — 'ardly proper — and you wouldn't ex- 
pect it ; and Bill Bland — I speak from my own feel- 
ings — couldn't do it, to maintain his engagement. 
But " — ^here the master of the ceremonies became 
quite cheerful — *' we have made arrangements to 
supply the place. Joe Sununers will meet Bert 
Crowder in a eight-round contest." 

The audience expresses decorous joy tinged with 
sympathetic regret, and the three disappear. 

For one glorious moment the manager is by our side. 
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" My friend," says Bowler Hat, introducing me. 

" Haven't seen you for a long time," says the 
manager to Bowler Hat. 

" You see I'm known and esteemed," says Bowler 
Hat, as the manager goes away. 

" Who says a bit of eel ?" cries the waiter. 

The two combatants take their comers, and the 
master of the ceremonies asks us to put out our 
pipes. One of the competitors is a youth with 
muscles standing out all over him ; the other is 
sUmmer, older, but clean built. 

" I know that man," says Bowler Hat. " He's 
got a family of kids." 

And knowing that it was a matter of a fiver or so, 
I thought of the kids as the men stood up, shook 
hands, crossed, and sparred for the opening. It was 
youth and muscle against age and experience, and 
for the first round or two experience told. 

" He's won on points already," said Bowler Hat, 
as the two men sat in their comers, while their 
seconds squirted bottled water from their mouths. 

But in the fourth round the family man was nearly 
over the ropes, while the young man with muscle 
was still ferociously juvenile. I trembled for the 
future of the kids. But the father was up again, 
fighting for his offspring, until — ^how it happened I 
cannot tell — ^he went down with a crash, and was 
dragged to his chair in the comer. 

The audience yells interrogations, imtil the master 
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of the ceremonies comes forward with a shrieking 
request to " Keep your seats, gentlemen !" " Bit 
o' nice ed/* suggests a waiter. " Grand eel." The 
manager and the seconds and others are in the ring 
by this time. But the master of the ceremonies 
explains. " Gentlemen, Joe Sununers, who you all 
know, has got a cut over the eye 'alf inch Icmg, Gawd 
knows how deep 1 He's willing to go on if you give 
the word." 

A magnanimous, unanimous shout : '' Stop it !" 

" Gentlemen, put your 'ands together. The 
loser 1" 

Then came the applause, and the father of a 
family of kids was borne away defeated. 

It was the right moment for the announcement 
of a hospital collection. The pennies dropped 
tinkling into the box, and Bowler Hat generously 
parted with oiie of his four remaining coppers — ^and 
did it with an air. Calculating his resources, I 
relinquished any hope of drinking wholesomely at 
his expense, and relinquished it gladly. 

" You found the right man," said BowIct Hat, as 
we struggled out among the three thousand. " 'Ow'd 
you got to know 'Any Jacobs if it wasn't for me ? 
Now, if you want any time a intro to the West End, 
you let me know. And as to racing — ^well, you 
remember that name. There's money in it." 

Meanwhile he would be glad of half a crown. 
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V 

THE OMNIBUS 

London is changing rapidly* One would envy the 
sensations of the man who had been ten years away 
from London, and came back to see the change. In 
ten years we have burrowed under London, and sub- 
stituted electricity for steam. We have brought a 
new kind of cab upon the stand, and the motor- 
omnibus sings its wail of triumph as it plunges 
through the streets. • . • Only one here and there 
announces its advent pleasantly by the tinkle of a 
beU. 

But the new modes of locomotion have produced 
a new sort of man. It is a mechanical man. A man 
who is trained to turn a handle of the Tube lift, and 
say, "' No smoking in the lift," and gently murmur, 
" Stand clear of the gates," as you come plump into 
a deansed sewer that leads finally to sweetness and 
light. A man who sits in front of a machine that 
speeds you upon your course • • . but a man apart ; 
a man who has no personal relations with the pas- 
senger : for the driver of the motor-omnibus is com- 
pletely cut off from his passengers, and the pleasant 
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interchange of courtesies is not for him. The duties 
of the motor-omnibus driver are insistent, and the 
mere architecture of the vehicle cuts him off from 
the human enjoyment of the talk with the pretty 
girl behind him — and the plate of glass. He has 
no time or opportunity for casual conversation, and 
the stem, set face of the motor'Kiriver is perhaps the 
prophecy of a time when we shall all go about our 
business with no leisure to exchange the time of day. 
But there are Londoners who still cling to the 
horsed onmibus, its driver and its conductor — ^the 
men who have certain leisure for conversation and 
repartee. Even the horsed onmibus of to-day has 
abolished the box-seats of the nineteenth century — 
those box-seats upon which the privileged or the 
fortunate sat by the driver, and heard his comments 
upon men, women, and things. The driver of to-day 
is condemned to an isolation tempered by the con- 
sciousness of a possible four behind him to whom 
he may address his views upon all that happens on 
the road, upon everything that has ever happened, 
upon some things tl^t might happen, such as the 
almost certain victory of some obscure horse in the 
three o'clock race. And I have found a Methodist 
driver who argued so beautifully against my own 
improvised support of a rival dogmatism that he 
took the shine off the side of a rival omnibus, and 
lost a day's work — ^to say nothing of seven and six- 
pence in a police-court. 
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But if the driver is somewhat cut off from his 
kind, the conductor of the horsed omnibus has 
enjoyed his moments of leisur0 between the stops ; 
and he remains an entirdy different person from 
the hurried man in uniform who has just time to 
tread up the toes of the inside passengers before 
running upstairs for pennies and down again. His 
continual contact with many people and many 
shifting situations keeps his mind alert, and, though 
he is never so well dressed as the motor-onmibus 
conductor, he is less of a machine. And his wit is 
often ready, though it must be confessed his jokes 
are sometimes borrowed, stereotyped, and played 
off as original on the puzzled passengers. Yet once 
and again he achieves the new repartee, as did the 
conductor of the omnibus that stood by South 
Kensington Station — an omnibus that was going to 
Islington, and, like most omnibuses, fixed its ter- 
minus at a tavern. Being somewhat short-sighted, 
I was peering for the names announced upon the 
outside of the omnibus. 

" Where do you want to go ?" asked the con- 
ductor, with his hand on the bell-rope. 

That annoyed me ; for when I could see the 
omnibus and its announcements I could recognize it. 

" I want to go to heaven, finally," I replied. 

" Jump in ; I'll take you as far as the Angd, sir," 
said the conductor. 

They may be gone Wore long, these men of com- 
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parative leisure, hustled away by an age of hurry. 
We may 

*( Nod and beck and bustle by, 

And never once possess our souls. 

Before we die." 

Yet with the passing of the horsed omnibus there 
will pass away one of the genial features of London 
life. Possibly it would pay London to keep a few 
of them on the road, if only for the entertainment 
of the visitor from the United States, who brings 
curiosity and dollars wherewith to satisfy it. Our 
American cousins like nothing better than to sit 
behind the driver and draw deep from the wells of 
his knowledge. 

For myself, I have many friends among the men 
who conduct the horses and the passengers of the 
omnibus. One of them explained to me his atti- 
tude towards swearing, which seems to be some- 
times necessary to salvation. Here, then, is the 
record : 

The Ethics of Swearing. 

Passengers were ready, conductor was ready, and 
asking the sweating policeman at the comer if he 
could keep himself warm. Horse-keeper was ready, 
having done his present job, and stuck his head 
inside the Redcliffe Arms, and withdrawn it with 
the remark — a dry one : 

" Comin'." 

Emerges the driver who day by day steers his 
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omnibus from the outposts of Chelsea to the ex* 
ploration of the wflds of Kilbum. He draws a 
sleeve across his lips and dambers slowly to the 
driver's seat. With one hand he adjusts his coat, 
with another he fills his pipe, with a third he 
lights it, with a fourth he accepts the reins from 
the attendant horse-keeper, with yet another he 
signals to the colleague who is about to drop the 
last passenger to the Redcliffe, and with the re- 
maining hand he carefully folds the newspaper he 
was reading, and deposits it in a place of easy 
access.. Still he has another hand wherewith to stir 
up the mare on the offside; for the driver of an 
omnibus, though of little use on his feet, can rival 
the hands of his horses. 

As we start the driver turns a face — the face of 
the rising sun — to regard his passengers. In that 
instant I r^et I am not the pretty girl the driver 
hopes to have on the seat behind him. But he 
selects me as the alternative. 

" Swearing," he says over his shoulder. *' They're 
writing about swearin' in the papers, and there's a 
Archbishop, or one of them nobs, says it ain't wicked, 
only that people that swear dmmo what they mean 

quite. Now Nott'n' '111 Gate, Kilbum ! Come 

on, if you're blanky well comin' !" 

They clambered in, and we started from Earl's 
Court Station. 

*' If I was to call you — 'tain't personal, you under- 
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stand^-that sort of fool, you know, you'd know what 
I meant, an' I'd know all right, eh ?" 

Here the offside mare was a little troublesome, 
and the driver called three more hands into play to 
tickle her up with the whip, to thumb down the 
tobacco in his pipe, and to refresh his memory with 
a look at the newspaper. 

" Speakin' for meself, I'm not a swearer," con- 
tinued the driver, as we twisted into the Kensington 
High Street. " Not that I'm what you might call a 
religious man — 'ere ! this ain't a picnic, Jemima " — 
the offside mare was admonished again — " but I 
could sing you lots of hymns — ' Oh, won't it be joy- 
ful !' and I don't 'old with swearin' out of season. 
Kensington Church ?" 

" No," I said ; " I'll go on farther." 

" Now, there's 'awsekeepers," continued the 
driver. " Suthink cruel ! If you ask me, it's my 
opinion that 'awsekeepers go too far. They dmmo 
when they are swearin' or when they're talking 
proper. Why, I've 'eard a 'awsekeeper " 

The driver looked carefully behind him, and, having 
assured himself that the young lady with the music- 
roll was out of hearing, gave a lurid reproduction of 
what the horsekeeper said when he — the driver — ^had 
jxist hinted at a candid opinion of his — the horse- 
keeper's — ^method of distributing horse-flesh. But the 
offside mare heard, I fear, for she danced with joyful 
appreciation beneath theshadowof St. Mary Abbot's. 
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" My wife doesn't like swearin' as a general rule," 
the driver continued, as a pair of well-dressed girls 
that you couldn't tell apart took their seats behind 
him. " Salvation, she is, and it's a matter of — ah — 
fifteen years since I heard 'er say so much as — any- 
thing." This with a glance over his shoulder at the 
pair of girls. '* Time after time I go home and find 
there's a bit extry for me supper, and when I say — 
offhand — ^it's a bit of all right, she says : ' That's 'cos 
you ain't swore. Kiddy. Always calls me Kiddy. 
Thinks 'cos I ain't swore I'm breaking down and 
want feeding up. Give you me honest word, I've 
got more use for me teeth than the tongue in my 
'appy 'ome." 

The offside mare protested at the hill, and the 
driver leaned over and stroked her with his 
whip. 

*' Now then, now then, kim up, you blanky little 
blank!" 

Jemima responded loyally to* the invitation. 

" 'Ave to speak gentle to 'er," explained the 
driver, " bein' female. She's religious, like what all 
females ought to be, if you ask me, and it don't do to 
put it too strong to her. Nott'n' '111 Gate ?" 

I said I would take another penn'orth. And he 
steered his horses round the comer, opened iny 
pouch, filled his pipe from it, lit the pip^, cocked his 
whip at a colleague, and took the shine out of a 
hansom-cabman's silk hat simultaneously. 
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'* There's times," he went on, " when you got to 
sweax free, or else you'd bust somethin'. There's 
nothing to say but things Uke " 

He looked over his other shoulder, and found the 
pair of girUsh faces within a few inches. 

** You know, I see you was a sport." 

I admitted that I had a glinmiering of the light of 
his meaning. 

*' Give you an example. Now, what would you 
say if you was driving a bus — ^no offence — on a foggy 
night jest afore Christmas ? And put it like this. 
You know in your 'eart that there's a bit of steak and 
onions waitin' for you, 'aving a good missus that's 
religious. You can smell it, like, in your 'eart. 
You've had a bit of a talk with a poUceman outside 
that Tube station, bein' Christmas, and 'im — ^well — 
and you're comin' down Silver Street feelin' your 
way, jest about 'alf a hour behind time consequent 
on the fog, with Charlie walking in front with the 
lamp, and a wheel comes off, and the fog jest thick 
enough to cut with a knife, and me living over in 
Wandsworth. Put it like that, and what'd you say ?'* 

The pair of giiis leaned for the answer. They were 
disappointed. 

' What's a chap to say in the circs ? There ain't 
words for it, only what I used. And I used 'em, 
mind you. I didn't mince me words. It had to be 
that or bust something ; wasn't till about two in the 
morning that I got 'ome. And there on the hob was 
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that identical steak and them onions what I'd smelt 
in me 'eart. Setting up, she was — the missus, you 
know. And when she planked down that bit of all 
right in front of me — I told you she was a religious 
woman — do you know what she says ?" 

I didn't know. 

" ' It's Christmas time we was married in,' she 
says, and she talks better than I do, bein' a educated 
woman ; ' and for all them years you haven't lifted a 
hand to me nor swore at me — ^not much. And it'd 
be a fimny thing if I couldn't set up and keep a bit 
of supper 'ot when Kiddy's coming home.' She 
always calls me Kiddy ; they 'ave their ways — 
females. And all the time I was putting me teeth 
into that steak she was saying that there wasn't 
many women in the street that had husbands like 
me, what could come home after all I'd gone through 
without swearin'. Course I was telling her about it 
between the bites. You married ?" 

A brief autobiographical sketch from me. 

" Well, you take it from me that a religious 
woman's the ticket what keeps you from swearin' 
more'ns reasonable. There's times like that in 
Silver Street when there ain't no words except them 
things I said, and if I hadn't said 'em I'd have broke 
up the 'ome instead of 'aving steak and onions. 
Seems to me sometimes that if I could set down quiet 
somewhere and say them things I'd be religious 
myself. But it's widced, I s'pose." 
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" Westboume Grove !" called the conductor, and 
the pair of girls descended. 

" Now, look 'ere, I'll give you some notion of 
them things I said in Silver Street," said the driver. 

The Last Bus. 

It is so very much the last bus, and is so entirely 
unconnected with any of the companies, that it is 
outside official notice. I watch for it in Fleet Street, 
uncertain whether the last bus has passed. A 
policeman is testing door-fastenings and arousing 
the people who have gone to bed prematurely. He 
laughs in answer to my question. 

" Last bus went 'alf-hour ago," he says. Then 
comes the rumble and creak that I recognize. The 
policeman is watching my legs, wondering if they 
have held out better than my head. So I catch the 
last bus. For it slows down, and as the horses cock 
knowing eyes at me a figure leans out from behind. 
It may be ** the guv'nor," it may be " the guv'nor's " 
brother, or it may be Jack. The greeting is the 
same. *' Couldn't miss you, ye know." And though 
the bell does not always answer the string, the 
horses know, and plunge ahead, cheered by the extra 
weight of me. 

The journey of the last bus is a curious one, and 
does not follow the lines of convention. You may 
stand aud wait at the usual points of stoppage, and 
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catch no hint of its rumble. Its object is to avoid all 
passengers but " regulars/* Open assault cannot be 
resisted, and the stranger who can fake the flying 
leap may win his place. The conductor — ^whether it 
be " the guv'nor," or " the guv'nor's " brother, or 
Jack — ^keeps a blind eye for strangers. The last bus 
is something like the House of Commons, where there 
is never room for everybody, but always room for 
everybody who is somebody. You have to graduate 
by regular travelling in the small-hours. When you 
have graduated you can always gain — at least — sl 
seat on the floor. It is not etiquette to stand up ; 
for there are constables in search of a " case." 

The last bus starts from the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool Street, and the immediate vicinity of a 
public-house ; and the time of the start pivots upon 
the minutes taken by the barmaid in putting on her 
hat and jacket after the last reluctant gentleman has 
responded to the call of " Time I" For the barmaid 
takes the comer-seat on the offside nearest the 
conductor, who takes care of her parcel. Jack 
effected the introduction one night when my presence 
and personality had become familiar to him. 

" The most respectable lady that rides in this bus," 
he said. 

Thus we became acquainted. For the conductor 
in this bus which plies between night and morning 
acts as a master of ceremonies, and thus enables the 
ships that pass in the night to signal each other in 
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passing. At present I am alone with the respectable 
barmaid, and — ^I should say — the last reluctant 
gentleman, who sits in the comer over against her, 
muttering vaguely, " Warragroto— *' 

The respectable barmaid tells me details of the 
disease and death of a sister (I had commented dis- 
creetly on her mourning), and we discuss the merits 
of Kensal Green as a last abode. 

" It's convenient, being West End," she says. 

" S'right," says the Reluctant One, handing the 
conductor sixpence, and receiving thanks. 

" Warragrotokicklewo," says the Reluctant One. 

" I ain't no good at them foreign languages," says 
Jack. " You get out when you want to. Sooner 
the better. Ah V He leans out as the bus pulls 
up. " Thought I'd missed you." 

Here come the men who serve us in hotels. They 
have sent away the supper-takers ; they are no 
longer waiters or managers ; they are gentlemen 
interested in racing — and all Germans. The obscure 
comer at which we stop is known to them. And the 
conversation becomes general. 

" Do anything to-day ?" asks Jack. 

" It was all quite — ^bloddy," replies the stout man 
who is smoking an excellent cigar. He is the cigar 
waiter. In the last bus we all smoke, and the cigar 
waiter has always the best cigar. 

" You know the goot thing to-morrow ?" asks the 
young man opposite* '* I tell you." 
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And we argue the matter out imtil the bus draws 
up in Piccadilly, while the Reluctant One says firmly : 
" Warragrotokicklewo." 

" Righto, sonny !" says Jack, " You get out 
when you want to. Don't you stop 'ere just to 
please me. One at a time, please. No more room» 
lady. Well, set down somewhere. FuU up. No. 
Not you ; sin you afore." 

Jack spreads an arresting arm in front of the ascend* 
ing passenger. He draws the line, and rings the bell. 

By this time each pair of male knees supports a 
passenger, and the pace is quick. The well-dressed 
lady whom I support demands and obtains a 
cigarette, and, having lighted it, b^ins to sing. 

" Warragroto " 

" Tork sense," says Jack, " else don't tork at all." 

Now we are pelting down Piccadilly, full beyond 
the l^al limits, and Jack sternly orders the lady, 
who rises in the excitement of debate with a rival, to 
sit down. 

" You don't want to cost me another three 'alf- 
crowns," he pleads. 

The omnibus is full of tobacco-smoke and song, 
and Jack, nervous about the strolling policeman, 
calls " Order !" 

" If you can't shut that mouth of yours," he says 
to the melodious lady, *' I'll come an' kiss it." 

** Oh, you wicked ole man !" she modestly pro- 
tests. " And you married !" 
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So we fall to discussing Jack's domestic life, with 
which we are all well acquainted. 

" Warragroto— warra — ^warra " announces the 

Reluctant One. 

The horses stop of their own accord, and the 
respectable barmaid alights, while Jack hands out 
her parcel. Having satisfied themselves that she has 
reached the kerb safely, they start forward again — 
and a policeman leaps upon the footboard. Silence 
falls upon the last bus, for it has happened before 
that the supernumerary passengers have been 
turned out, and compelled to walk or take cabs, 
while Jack has been invited to a matinee at the 
police-court. But this policeman comes not as 
recording angel, but as suppUant. 

*' All right ; you set 'ere," says Jack. And the 
constable sits down upon the stairway. He shows a 
penny, but it is obvious that he does not anticipate 
its acceptance. 

" Fare's only one copper," says Jack, " and I've 
got him a'ready." 

We applaud the jest, which Jack has made two or 
three times a week for some years, and I am the one 
to respond to his remark, made generally, that he 
is sure some gentleman has a cigarette for the 
constable. 

Now we may talk, sing, and smoke with easy 
consciences ; we have official countenance for our 
illegal nmnbers. The melodious lady resmnes her 
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rendering of the " Flower from my Angel Mother's 
Grave"; two other ladies discuss — with some 
asperity — the rightful ownership of a hat which was 
borrowed by the friend of the one, but was bought 
with money borrowed by the friend of the other, and 
never returned to the present wearer. That, I hope, 
is dear. And the lady on my knees, having finished 
her cigarette, confides to me that, for her part, she 
cannot understand why peo|de cannot keep them- 
selves to themselves. 

Then heads b^in to nod ; the wait^:s are dropping 
off to sleqp. The Reluctant One resumes : 

" Warragroto— — " 

*' Keep it up," says Jack. 

^* Warragrotoldcklewo," continues the Rductant 
One. 

" I do believe he wants to go to Cricklewood," 
says the stout lady who sits upon the knees of a thin 
waiter. 

" TEre, d'you want Criddewood ?" asks Jack. 

"Said so aU long." 

"Then you're five mile away, and you'll be 
farther if you don't shift," says Jack. 

" Warra " begins the Reluctant One fiercely. 

" Now then, out of it !"says Jack, pulling the bell. 

The Reluctant One is shovdled off by Jack and 
the constable, who finds a more comfortable seat in 
view. As we proceed we hear him calling from the 
roadway, " Warragrotokicklewo !" 
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" You can go to 'ell," says Jack, " and you'll find 
that nearer than Cricklewood." 

" I never pick up a stranger but what I 'ave cause 
to regret it," moralizes Jack presently. " Give me 
the reg'lars. Now then, Maudie, be'ave/' 



The Alien. 

It was just five minutes to one in the small-hours^ 
and Fleet Street was taking its nightly bath. 

" Offeide !" called the man at the standpipe. And 
the last bus — that very last bus which few but the 
privileged can track and catch — swerved and slowed 
down. The man with the hose courteously refrained 
from including me in the bath as I plunged through 
the running stream ; the near mare turned and 
winked (we are old friends), and there was a curious 
look in the eye of Jack as I stepped on the footboard. 

The conductor is sometimes " the Guv'nor," some- 
times " the Guv'nor's " brother, and sometimes Jack. 
That night it was Jack, newly emerged from St. 
George's Hospital, where the remoteness and recur- 
rence of his disease have made him a character. 

" Fair fogged them doctors," said Jack proudly, 
as he took the coppers. It is the etiquette of the 
very last bus to add one to the[usual sum. " Thirty 
of 'em all standin' round, and couldn't make nothin' 
of it. But I've done me two joume}^ to-day, and 
if you was to offer me all the money you've got in the 
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Savings Bank, I couldn't say I'm feeling just 'ow I 
orter feel." Jack leaned from the footboard at 
Chancery Lane and stamped. 

" Aliens an' 'eathen," he whispered in my ear, and 
his thumb circled the interior of the omnibus. 

The two dark-skinned young men from the Orient 
I knew well.. Also I knew the contents of their 
parcel. But I did not know the huge man, with an 
astonishing resemblance to the late Prince Bismarck, 
who snored in the near-side comer by the door. 

" Nice carpet— cheap. You buy carpet ?" 

The leading heathen unfolded his wares, which I 
knew as well as his turban and his gleaming teeth. 

" Ten shil'n'. Dirt," he pleaded. 

I began to explain that if I carried home a 
drawing-room carpet in the small-hours, and such a 
carpet, at such a price, the domestic result would 
be 

" Three dollars," suggested the heathen. " Cheap." 

"Look 'ere," protested Jack, "shut it! This 
ain't a imperiup. This is a omnibus, and don't you 
interfere with my reg'lars." 

At Charing Cross the heathen left, and the waiters 
from the Strand hotels swarmed over the omnibus 
like ants. But Prince Bismarck snored on. 

Jack shook his elbow. 

" Charing Cross, sir," he announced. 

" You speak to me ! You strike me !" exclaimed 
Bismarck, awaking. 
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•' This is Charing Cross," explained Jack. *' Where 
are you going to ?** 

"Wherelgo! What is tliat of 3rour business ? I 
go where I wish." 

" Only thought pr'aps you was goin' beyond your 
point," said Jack. " No offence meant or took, I 
*ope. Only it'll be another penny, if you please." 

" You tink I have no pennies, and so you insult 
me and strike me. I report you. It is not your 
business where I go. I have blenty pennies, and I 
sit here as long as I wish." 

" Couldn't stay too long, sir," said Jack, accepting 
the penny, " Seem to bring the sunshine in with 
you." 

" You devil !" growled the alien as he relapsed 
into slumber. 

" Pick up the language pretty quick, don't they ?" 
remarked Jack as he collected his fares, and the 
omnibus skated oyer the mud of obscure streets to 
Piccadilly. 

Here arrived the feminine contingent, and Jack 
allotted the appropriate welcome to each, accepting 
an occasional cigarette. We pack ourselves socially, 
and the lady who will answer to the name of Maudie 
planted herself gracefully upon my knees, with an 
allusion to the more dreadful things that happen at 
sea. There are others still standing. 

" Set down somewhere," buzzes Jack. " It's 
seven and six and a day's 'oliday — top of me other 
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troubles — if we're pinched. Gerchew — ^you're fatter 
every night — let that gentleman set in your lap. 
Bend down, them ladies up there. If you sing, 
Maudie, you'll *ave all the coppers in London " 

" I'm that light-hearted/' said Maudie, dropping 
into recitative* 

" Your voice is that *arsh it sounds like tearin' 
oilcloth." 

Bismarck still snored ; Jack caught the soimd and 
gently awoke him. 

''Piccadilly Circus," he said. ''Didn't quite 
catch where you wanted to go." 

Bismarck roused himself to fury. 

" Ach 1 You great — ^beastly — ^individual I I go 
where I wish ! I stay here as long as I wish I How 
many pennies you want ? I call police 1 I stay 
here all my life. Why you interfere with me ?" 

" I'm only treatin' you as man to man," said Jack. 
" And I appeal to the company to say whether I 
ain't treated you fair and straight. And I ask 
whether there's any cause for you giving me jaw 
without rhyme or reason, or what for." 

" You strike me twice, you ask me where I go, 
and I pay you all the pennies you ask. You are 
just— dam devil ! I report you. It is not yours 
business to know where I go." 

" Only trying to do me best by me passengers^ as 
per usual," said Jack. ^' And the company 'U bear 
me out." ^ 
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** Good old Jack 1" responded Gerchew. 

*' You are drunk !" cried Bismarck. • *' You have 
one or two glasses of beer more than right. That is 
what I am tinking." 

" Me drunk !" exdaimed Jack plaintively. " And 
me next door to a teetotaller for ten years and more.*' 

" I like to know the name of that neighbour," 
retorted Bismarck, soothed into somnolence by his 
triimiph. 

At Sloane Street the omnibus pulled up, and the 
usual policeman entered. Being just off duty and 
wanting to get home to bed, he did not count the 
inside passengers. 

" Now, sir,*' said Jack, stirring Bismarck, " if 
you want Sloane Street, 'ere it is ; and if you wtot 
to go on, it's another penny." 

Bismarck roused himself in another fury : 

" I put you in prison I What is it yours business 
where I go ! You call this free country, and you 
strike me three times to know where I go ! You go 
to /ell, and I go mit you! There is no law of 
England that make me say where I go ! I not tell 
you !" 

" It'll be threepence more to Putney," said Jack. 

" Blenty pennies," said Bismarck, as he handed 
out the coppers. 

Jack accepted them politely, hinting that a 
thousand years' lease of the omnibus would save 
trouble, and went along to interview the policeman 
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who had entered at Sloane Street. The usual joke 
recurred. In a dosed fist the constable held out an 
imaginary penny. Jack looked at the fist with 
elaborate care. 

'* Me eyes are goin'," said Jack. " Look 'ow I 
may, I never can see coppers." 

The joke is a nightly and an instantaneous suc- 
cess ; it has enjoyed the longest nm on record. 

Meanwhile — ^being on the left of Bismarck — I 
congratulated him on the manner in which he had 
asserted the dignity of passengers. He melted. 

" I know where I go," he said. " But I not teU 
dam devils. But I tell you." 

He looked cunningly at the conductor, who was 
still engaged in rubbing the joke into the policeman. 
He rose, hung for a moment by rail and footboard, 
and thrust a parting face into the omnibus. " I go 
Charing Cross," he whispered triumphantly, and fell 
headlong in the roadway. 
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VI 

CONSTABLES 

My^curiosity was first aroused when, coming home 
in the small-hours of the morning, and turning the 
last comer before reaching my garden-gate, I ran 
into a dangling leg. Above the leg was a dark 
figure heaving at a rope that began at a window- 
sill. There was a shout, and the leg with its fdlow 
came to the pavement. The figure adjusted its 
helmet. "Morning, sir," it said. "Just callin' 
that baker. Fixes that rope on his bed-clothes, and 
I just shin up the wall and pull." We are friends, 
that policeman and I. But as I went home to bed, 
glad that the baker was aroused to make my 
morning roll, I began to wonder. For I had just 
been reading the latest report, bound in blue, from 
the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. I had 
gone through the list of drunkards, burglars, and 
other unpleasant people with whom the police had 
had to deal. I had marvelled at the public vehicles 
examined and licensed, and the number of lost 
articles found in them. I had noted that just about 
a year ago our poUce force comprised about 19,000 
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men, who had to look after hundreds of square miles 
of a rateable value of some 3^50,000,000. The report 
proceeds : " Of the enormous actual value of the 
property m charge of the police it is impossible 
to form any estimate." You canhot expect the 
policeman who stands outside the ^ritish Museum 
to teU you oflfhand the value of its contents. To me 
at the moment the astonishing thing was that I was 
so well looked after. Here I was — a person of no 
great account — and thousands of stalwart men were 
combined to insure not only that my house should 
not be looted, but that my baker should not be 
behindhand with the morning roll. I pay a miUion 
and a half — I and the rest of London— each year for 
these advantages. Everyone else, except the small 
minority of criminals, has the same advantages ; but 
few know the man who makes life in a crowded dty 
possible. In order to find him out I went to the 
Commissioner, and by his courtesy I was put in the 
way of acquaintance with certain other of my 
benefactors. 

Obviously the duties of the constable vary accord- 
ing to the locality in which he is placed — ^and he may 
be placed anywhere between Lark Hall, Essex, in 
the east, and Staines Moor, Middlesex, in the west ; 
between Colney Heath, Hertfordshire, in the north, 
and Mogadore, Todworth Heath, in the south. The 
requirements of Clerkenwell differ from those of an 
outl}ang suburb. But as a typical London centre of 
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serious crime the Commissioner had no hesitation in 
recommending Leman Street. It was, therefore, at 
that centre I took up my post of observation. 

All London constables, wherever they may be 
stationed, pass through the same initial course of 
training. Some of the candidates who apply come 
from the army, a smaller number from the navy ; the 
majority are well-grown young countr5anen, who 
later on will startie one in the London streets with a 
whiff of Yorkshire or Devonshire in their speech. 
They must, of course, be strong and healthy, and 
their character must be unsmirched. Strength and 
health are of particular importance to a man who 
may have to grapple at any moment with a brawny 
criminal, and must certainly spend two or three 
nights a week in the open without regard to weather. 
And every constable passes once a month under the 
doctor's inspection. As to character — ^well, that is 
of the essence of a constable, who must be not only a 
guardian, but an angel. 

And it is a rather curious thing that most London 
constables were bom in the provinces, and have but 
an exoteric knowledge of the streets and wa)^. You 
will never nm up against the broad breast of a 
constable in Soho who was bom in Soho ; he has the 
brawn and ruddiness of the country, and stands a 
simple soul, with a certain education behind him, 
and the wonderment of London before him ; the 
puzzled wayfarer, patting his chest, will ask him the 
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way ... ask the way from the young man who has 
brought his thew and sinew and wonder from the 
country. 

When a man has shown that he has the strength 
of a guardian and the character of an angel, he may 
be accepted as a potential policeman. He is put 
through a six weeks' course of training. Day by day 
he go$s to Wellington Barracks, and is taught the 
elements of drill — ^which seem unimportant to a 
man whose function is to act alone. He is also 
taught a little wrestling, a bit of firing pistols, and 
instructed as to the best method of overcoming a 
recalcitrant wrongdoer. Doubtless there will come 
a day when our constables will be thoroughly taught 
by Japanese, and addpt their system of applied 
mathematics. At present the young man learns 
only the raw methods of the West. During those six 
weeks, too, he attends police-courts, and watches the 
demeanour and listens to the evidence of constables 
— thus picking up some small knowledge of the 
powers of the police, and qualifying himself to carry 
on the traditional laws of police evidence. When 
the six weeks are over, he appears before the Com- 
missioner of PoUce — ^who is by virtue of his oflBce a 
justice of the peace — and swears in due form that he 
will carry out his duties in preventing burglaries, 
robberies, felonies, and murders ; that he will protect 
property, and so forth ; and, finally, will not divulge 
official secrets. That done, the young man — the 
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young angel — ^becomes a goardian, with uniform and 
truncheon, and is sent on to the streets to see that 
London behaves itself. 

A man can usually select the district in which he 
shall first serve ; and if he is dissatisfied, he has the 
chance, on putting his name down, of reaching the 
division he desires. When a constable is transferred 
against his will from one division to another, the 
process is alluded to in the force in the phrase, 
" His death-warrant is out." For this is a form of 
punishment for offences which do not demand dis- 
missal. We will suppose that our young constable 
selects the H division, and is sent off to Leman Street. 
What are the prospects before him ? He is a young 
man, one-and-twenty, strong and full of life. Yet 
he is the only yoimg man in England — except the 
curate — ^who must not " have his fling." He is the 
sworn enemy of humanity's little weaknesses. In 
return he receives, when he first puts on his helmet at 
Leman Street, 25s. 6d. a week. If he continues to 
suppress human weaknesses, he will get a shilling 
rise each year on his weekly wage, and after fifteen 
years' service will be qualified to draw a pension — a 
small fraction of his wage. But if he remains in the 
service for twenty-six years and then retires, his 
pension will reach the proportion of two-thirds of the 
pay he is receiving on retirement. That, of course, 
depends on his elevation in the service. As an 
inspector of the first class he may be drawing dose 
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upoa £300 a year; as a divisional inspector his 
salary may be 3^174 ; and as a section sergeant, 3C103. 
In any case, there is an old-age pension to be drawn 
when the police-officer is at the zenith of life. That 
is in the ordinary course of preferment. But it now 
and then happens that the constable of intelligence 
gets his chance. He does a particularly smart piece 
of work, gets a compliment and a special reward in a 
police-court, and his name goes down on a special 
list. When a vacancy occurs in the Criminal 
Investigation Department at Scotland Yard, he is 
called upon to take ofi his uniform, assume plain 
clothes, receive pay upon a higher scale, and become 
a detective. Then he may reap the honours of an 
Inspector Melville, and accept gratitude and scarf- 
pins from the hands of the mighty. 

These are the possibilities that lie in the water- 
proof bundle that the constable hides in curious 
places on the street refuge. But at present we are 
concerned rather with the young man at Leman 
Street, on the verge of his career, sworn to be an 
angel. As a young man of one-and-twenty he is 
not badly off. Leman Street Police Station is also a 
model dwelling for policemen. Our young constable 
finds himself provided with a comfortable cubicle in 
one of the dormitories, where even a writing-table is 
at hand. For his leisure hours there is a reading- 
room ; there is a reception-room, wherein he may 
taik to visitors, and there is a billiard-room. More- 
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over, when he comes in drenched to the skin from a 
turn on his beat, he finds a special room with a stove 
in the centre and a rail roimd the stove. There his 
clothes may be hmig to dry. He has a bathroom, 
too, at his disposal. And for all these luxuries he is 
charged weekly only is. out of his 25s. 6d. Further, 
there is the mess-kitchen, which provides him with 
a generous dinner; he must look after his own 
breakfast and tea and supper, which may be obtained 
from the canteen. Six shillings a week is about the 
cost of the constable's dinner ; and even that, with 
the shilling a week for lodging, leaves a comfortable 
balance on the opening wage of 25s. 6d. a week. 
Besides this, Leman Street supplies good quarters 
for a certain number of married policemen. Thus 
we have a huge building full of young and stalwart 
men pledged to maintain law and order in the most 
disorderly and lawless district of London — a single 
point of official rectitude in a circle of iniquity. 
And to the ciuious inquirer it seems strange that no 
one of these constables can speak the language of 
the coimtry. You have but to walk through the 
streets, and look at the names over the shoi^, to 
learn that most of the inhabitants are Russian, 
Polish, German, or Roumanian Jews. Even the 
public notices and the election addresses are printed 
in alternative Yiddish, while there is at least one 
bank — a big branch of a British tree — that displays 
none but Hebrew characters on side and front. But 
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there is not a policeman at Leman Street who talks 
Yiddish, or, indeed, any other tongue but his native 
one. They have a reason for looking askance at 
Jewish recruits — though I only state it without 
admitting its validity. A speaker of Yiddish would 
have too much S5nnpathy with others who spoke the 
same language. He would, I should think, have a 
great deal more knowledge of them. 

Let us return to our young man. His shifts of 
duty vary, for, as is the manner at sea, the dog- 
watch during the day prevents monotony, while 
every man has his day off once a fortnight. And 
the consequence is that there is always breakfast on 
the table at Leman Street, and in the late afternoon 
you may see men playing billiards over their after- 
breakfast pipe. It is a little surprising that the 
long night-shift is the most popular, the reason 
being, as was told me by a constable, that " you can 
wear your worst clothes then." 

We will descend to the parade-ground on the 
ground-floor, where constables are already as- 
sembling for the 10 p.m. shift, which will last imtil 
six o'clock in the morning. Roimd the room are 
pinned notices such as suggest that the world is full 
of criminals, and constables are studying them in the 
vague hope that they may pick the pin from the 
bundle of hay. For easy reference lies the pamphlet 
entitled Police Information, which is published four 
times a day, and sent to all police-stations as a 
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special revelation of committed crimes to the 
guardian angels, with the names and descriptions of 
the persons " wanted." Moreover, the pamphlet 
contains a list of previous convictions. And this 
explains the official reminiscence of the constable 
who " steps into the boxj" and " proves previous 
convictions." He has recognized that man from the 
pamphlet which contains particulars of measure- 
ments and records of former offences and con- 
victions, so that any constable can recall in a moment 
such dealings as he has had with the wanted offender. 
In that room, too, lies a confidential report of 
people who must be watched. They are certainly 
going astray. Even their photographs are given. 
We find, for example, that there is a certain young 
woman to be noted. She walks Piccadilly — ^the 
account is bluntly official, and has strange abbrevia- 
tions — she steals scarf-pins, associates with any 
"good thief" at liberty; she arranges burglaries, 
and disposes of the booty. The youthful constable 
who reads that rubs his chin, ajid is much interested. 
Ten o'clock is near, and the two long lines of con- 
stables are drawn up. Hxey are three sizes bigger in 
their uniform than they were in the billiard-room. 
There they were merely well-grown young men. 
Here they are big enough to stop a motor-car. It is 
the helmet that does it. No policeman should take 
off his helmet even in a police-court. It is his judge's 
wijg, his angel's halo. To these two lines of stalwart 
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young men an inspector reads out the special points 
to which their attention should be called, the names 
and descriptions of the persons particularly wanted 
and suspected of being in the neighbourhood. Special 
emphasis at ten o'clock is laid upon the list of 
premises that should be most carefully watched, and 
among those the warehouse and the house left 
unattended by its occupants take the foremost place. 
And here I may mention that the police advise no 
man to leave his house unattended without giving 
notice at the nearest police-station, since notlung is 
easier for the prowling criminal than to discover the 
defenceless dwelling. Moreover, it is advisable, 
when you go for your holiday and shut up your 
house, not to draw down the blinds. Drawn blinds 
are equivalent to a *' Not at Home " card addressed 
to the criminal world. 

When all instructions have been given, the men 
are called to attention. They hold up their trun- 
cheons for a moment. Then at the conunand, 
" Right turn ! Quick march !" they pass out in 
single file into the street to take up each his ap- 
pointed post. It does the heart good to see this huge 
mass of official rectitude projected into a world of 
sin. 

Here I should explain that these young men in 
helmets are policemen who are going " on beat." 
They have certain streets to patrol, and an inspector 
to look them up at uncertain intervals — ^though no 
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constable is long in the force without becoming 
acquainted with the language of signs whereby 
comrade indicates to comrade the whereabouts of the 
inspector. Even a constable is human, and likes to 
appear at his best when a good appearance is paying. 
But the policemen who regulate the traffic, to the 
admiration of Continental authorities, are an older 
brood. They are mostly what are known as 
" reserve " men — ^men who are already qualified for 
a pension, men of long approved character, who are 
put upon special jobs. Their parade takes place at 
other hours and at shorter intervals. It is these 
men who not only regulate the traffic as it comes, 
but suggest the principles on which it should be 
regulated. The general regulation of London's 
traffic is a big subject, when train, tram, omnibus, 
cab, appeal to you. I will give only a single and 
rather striking example. With the widening at 
Hyde Park Comer and the cross-currents of vehicles 
from the Park, Park Lane, Knightsbridge, Grosvenor 
Place, Constitution Hill, and Piccadilly, the police- 
office at Vine Street was at its wit's end. Day after 
day the traffic was at a standstill for several minutes 
at a time. It was an ordinary constable who, having 
watched the traffic, hit upon a bold solution of the 
problem. He drew out a plan which seemed 
anarchical. But to-day, if you drive past Hyde 
Park Comer, the cab, the motor-bus, the drag, pass 
without quarrelling. Every known rule of the road 
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is for fifty yards or so broken into fragments by a 
constable or two standing calmly amid the flood of 
vehicles. But the flood passes easily down its 
appointed channels. 

But as to those yoimg guardian-angels who have 
gone forth to champion the right and suppress the 
wrong — ^what are their duties ? I caught a genial 
giant, and asked him the question. " You've got to 
be ready for anything," he said, " and you're often 
took by surprise." He went on to explain that the 
duty of the ordinary police-constable on his beat is 
simply to do all he can to prevent crime, and to help 
people who are in difficulties. That, he continued, 
is just the duty of the ordinary citizen, who really 
has about as much authority-^ts the policeman, 
since every man has the right to prevent ill-doing. 
Only the policeman has his uniform and his trun- 
cheon, I objected. My genial giant did not think 
much of the truncheon, and thought the police 
needed more protection. Under the rule of Sir 
Charles Warren policemen were given revolver 
practice. But this has long been abolished. There 
are times when the mere threat of the revolver 
would save a deal of trouble, as was proved by a 
single night's experience in the career of this par- 
ticular constable. He had only just joined the 
force, when he was told to keep a watchful eye on a 
street in Shoreditch which is full of warehouses that 
are left unguarded by night. As two constables had 
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latdy been shot by burglars in that street, our genial 
giant took the usual precautions. He went out with 
a bagful of whalebone and a hundred yards or so of 
cotton. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 4t 

Now this, if you are a criminal, is worth your 
remembrance. For cotton and whalebone are 
among the weapons of the army of righteousness that 
walks forth every evening into London highwa}^ 
and bywoys. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Between doors and doorposts he inserted his bits 

of curled whalebone ; dark entries were carefully 
lined by cotton attached to pins. This is the usual 
precaution of the policeman who wants to be sure 
that no one has opened a particular door or passed 
into a particular entry ; and he has to provide his 
own whalebone, cotton, and pins. During the 
small-hours our constable missed one bit of whale- 
bone from a warehouse door. At the end of the 
street was a suspicious-looking man ; from the door- 
way emerged another. The policeman challenged, 
closed, was thrown, kicked, and seriously injured. 
But he got his man to the police-station, and secured 
his imprisonment ior five years, while he himself 
recovered sufficiently to earn thirteen more special 
rewards — those windfalls that help out the salary of 
the competent policeman. But this sort of thing is 
in the ordinary day's work of the constable, and a 
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report of the Commissioner tells us that 775 con- 
stables have been injured on duty within a single 
year. 

But in Leman Street the constable, the rigid 
moralist, is on the edge of the sailor's area, and 
having been a sailor himself, perhaps, he has sjmi- 
pathy with the handy man who lapses into helpless- 
ness when the groimd is firm beneath him. The 
policeman grasps the straying inebriate rather as a 
host inviting a guest than as an outraged moralist 
bringing in a sinner. There is always the straying 
inebriate in the Leman Street Police Station. And 
there is always the ruddy-faced inspector who opens 
the slit in the cell door. 

" Here I When do you want to go out ?" asks the 
inspector. 

A face sways at the slit after several shouts of ^ 
siunmons. 

" Know anyone for bail ?" asks the officer 
pleasantly. 

A name is given. 

" We'll look after that for you," says the 
inspector. ... 

Lost children, too, make up a large proportion of 
the constable's bag, and it is a pleasing sight to see 
my genial giant bringing in a small child, speechless, 
unknown, nameless, that has somehow become de- 
tached. If the final question, " Where does mother 
get her gin ?" fails to elicit the name of a public- 
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house, the chfld is laid comfortably in a batch which 
sometimes reaches thirty, and the constable goes out 
again to look for adventures. 

And the constable, ready for an3rthing from a 
murderer to a forsaken infant, has his diversions. 

" An3rthing might happen," said my genial giant. 
'* Well, one evening a young lady made love to me." 
I asked for details. 

" She come up," he said, " one evening when I 
was on point duty. ' I often wanted to speak to 
you,' she sa}^. ' Why ?' I says. ' You look so 
pleasant,' she sa3^. ' Pleasant or not pleasant,* I 
says, ' I've got my duty to do, and I ain't in the 
market.' ' But father's in a big way of business/ 
she says." 

Here my genial giant hesitated, untU my curiosity 
prodded him. 

" Well, her father had a restaurant," he continued. 
" And that girl used to send me all the cigars I could 
smoke — and scent — and sandwiches — and flasks of 
port-wine. She handed them sandwiches and port- 
wine " — ^here he became confidential — " outer the 
window, and I used to go away singin' ' Pilgrims of 
the Night ' in me 'eart." 
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LONDON JUSTICE 

There are sixteen police-courts in London, and the 
more fortunate of London's inhabitants have no 
cause to frequent them either as complainers or 
apologists. It is those who are sick that need a 
physician, and the magistrate sits on his bench as 
the sixpenny doctor to heal the smaller diseases of 
the Londoner, or to turn him over to a specialist 
who will grip him, send him to penal servitude, or 
hang him outright. 

For some years of a disreputable life I kept clear 
of the police-court — with one noticeable exception. 
On one fifth of November I was arrested, together 
with the son of a Lord Chief Justice and three 
futiure clergjonen, and charged with " heading a 
mob down the High." That was at Oxford. The 
charge fell to the ground on my explanation that 
being chased by an infuriated crowd was not morally 
— ^if topographically— heading a mob. And the Mayor 
of Oxford, who had been called up with a couple 
of Aldermen to try the case, discharged us with a 
caution, on our promise to go straight to college. 
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In London I have only once been hauled into a 
poUce-court against my will — and that was some 
years ago. It was the first insight into the swift 
and sure methods of the healer who sits on the bench 
to cure all the minor ills of humanity. Among a 
crowd of people I stood, with the official smnmons 
in my hand, myself an offender against the laws of 
my beloved coimtry. There were grimy men and 
battered women, for it was a Monday morning, and 
Saturday night brings its aftermath. In his ap- 
pointed place sat a barrister, now a K.C., who was a 
friend of mine, and stared to see me in such company. 
His dignity forbade anything more than a wink. 
One by one we were called upon by the master of the 
ceremonies to step forward and answer the charge. 
It was generally — " Do you plead guilty to being 
drunk and disorderly ?" 

We most of us pleaded guilty, and the magistrate 
assessed the penalty, which was generally five 
shillings. The procession grew more rapid as time 
went on, and justice — ^good, cold, raw justice — ^was 
dealt out in spoonfuls, and one after another of us was 
passed through the door that led to the man at the 
table who takes the money that purges the sin. Some 
of us, having no money, went through another door. 

The master of the ceremonies was becoming 
automatic in his question. 

" Do you plead guilty to being drunk and dis- 
orderly ?" 
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Then my turn came, just after that of the man 
whose disorder had landed him in a serious quarrel 
with the police, in which he had obviously got the 
worst of it. The master of the ceremonies took the 
summons from my hand, and — automatically put 
the question : 

" Do you plead guilty to being drunk and dis- 
orderly ?" 

I caught the eyes of my barrister friend, shining 
black under his white wig. And they turned away. 
But my courage was stirred when the only friend in 
court forsook me. For the moment I was clothed in 
innocence, and with a dear, calm voice, throwing my 
head back, and stretching out my hands (just as I 
had read of it in many works of fiction, when the 
wrongfully accused makes his dramatic protest), I 
said — ^in so many words : 

" No t" 

The magistrate shifted in his chair and picked up 
a pen. The barrister friend hitched his gown, and 
there was a general atmosphere of regret that the 
usual proceedings were to be unduly prolonged. But 
the master of the ceremonies had looked at the paper 
which contained the accusation. 

" Beg pardon," he said. " Do you plead guilty to 
letting out a dog*without a muzzle ?" 

Into the box went the arresting constable. • . . 
Proved the arrest ; proved also a bite. And I proved 
the muzzle. 
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" Pay the cost of the summons," said the magis- 
trate swiftly, and I was shovelled through the side- 
door to pay two shillings for my morning's amuse- 
ment. 

Outside, an hour later, I met my barrister friend — 
we were both somewhat apologetic. But of the two 
he was the more apologetic for having been caught 
in a police-court — even with his wig on his head. 
He explained that big cases often begin in police- 
coiuls, and that his own appearance — ^though appear- 
ances were against him — ^was due to a colossal case 
of smoke nuisance, a case which began in smoke and 
ended in his flaming success. 

« « « « « 

Since then I have been in many police and county 
courts, and have admired the justice tempered with 
mercy that is handed out in spoonfuls by the police- 
court magistrate and the Coimty Court judge. The 
magistrate is always in touch with the smaller sins 
of himianity, the County Court judge is always dose 
to the little difficulties that loom so large upon a 
small horizon. But the magistrate takes upon him- 
self other duties, and performs them with no regard 
to the public eye. He is the private adviser to 
thousands — the cheap lawyer — the poor man's 
lawyer. Police-courts open at tea in the morning. 
But there is always the curtain-raiser to the day's 
drama. Twenty minutes or so is devoted to the 
people who think themselves wronged, who want to 
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be righted. Into that twenty mmutes the public 
does not intrade. Police-court reporters are not 
admitted to the consultation. Technically the 
court is not open ; only a quiet man sits upon a 
bench, leans a shaven chin upon a hand, and gives 
advice free. It is the time of " applications." They 
do not get into the newspaper reports, for this is just 
the quiet time in which the social healer tries to 
apply the prophylactic. Nevertheless, those twenty 
minutes of people in difficulties and the man on the 
bench (usually a man of intelligence, himiour, and 
wonderful patience), who ladles out advice, are 
among the most remarkable of a London day. For 
the magistrate is asked to simplify some two-score 
vulgar fractions before he begins his public work. 
Shall I tell you of one morning — ^the crowded 
twenty minutes that the London magistrate can 
devote to the giving of friendly advice ? 

We stand outside the dingy entrance that leads 
from a duU side-street of London. We are not a 
crowd, but people gathered into knots, and if you 
will finger the knot there is always to be found the 
little difficulty in the middle ; there is always one 
single personal protest against the things that have 
happened — ^and many things happen in London. 
There is always, too, the bimch of sympathizers 
around, a bimch of sympathizers volubly in favour 
of justice ; sympathizers, also, who have views of 
their own on the law, and are not reticent about 
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them ; S5mipathizers who encourage to aeroplanic 
appeals to the King ; sympathizers who advise the 
lady with the black eye — ^which is regaining its 
natural colour — to leave well alone. 

And the conclusion is always set by the final 
remark, which is seldom concluded : 

" If I 'ad the making of the laws, I'd " 

But we are all on our very best behaviour, and even 
our outward aspect suggests that we have washed 
our faces this morning, and feel a little strange and 
solemn for that reason. 

A constable regards the scene calmly from the 
doorway, knowing that just now there is no need 
for activity. We are all conscientiously — even en- 
thusiastically — on the side of law and order ; and 
here we are taking advantage of the twenty minutes 
or so that a police-court magistrate devotes as con-- 
suiting physician to the cure of injustice. We are 
the wronged. 

" I'll see meself righted, and I don't care what I 
spend on it," says the lady, who apparently had not 
been able to get her hat out of pawn. 

It is abundantly clear that injustice has been 
stalking the mean streets aroimd us. On every side 
black eyes and wounded feelings. But there is 
simple faith in the ability of the kindly magistrate to 
apply the healing salve, and the mere telling of the 
wrong brings consolation. 

We line up in the bare passage, eyes upon the 
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door invitingly marked " Public," while a police- 
oAcer in an adjacent room is trjdng to unravel the 
tangled tales of woe and give the application an 
oflScial name. 

He has scarcely achieved an outline of the 
problems presented when the magistrate has taken 
his seat. The court is empty, but for the magistrate, 
the chief clerk, and an attendant or two, for these 
troubles of the poor are not for the pubHc ear. 
Enters the first appUcant, introduced by a police- 
officer, who acts as master of ceremonies. 

"This lady appHes for a summons for assault, 
your worship," he announces. 

The lady explains that " She comes roxmd and sa}^ 
shell knock my brains out, and I go about in fear 
and tremblin'." 

The magistrate regards the brawny lady incredu- 
lously. Having heard four or five of the names by 
which " she " is known, he promises to send a police- 
constable to warn her. 

" That'll save you the cost of a summons," he 
explains.' 

The lady departs — ^like Naaman — a little dis- 
appointed with the simplicity of the remedy. 
Another lady — ^with a grievance against a fellow- 
lodger, who has said " she'll swing for her." 

These remarks, explains the magistrate, are 
not to be taken literally. Constable shall give 
warning. 
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" Application for licence," says the officer, and a 
decrepit old man advances. 

" Hawker's ?" says the magistrate. " Is there 
any objection ?" 

There is no objection — ^for the appUcant is a well- 
conducted, clean old man— only he cannot pay for 
his Ucence. The magistrate puts that right at once. 
There is a police-court poor-box. 

A yoimg woman in her best clothes complains 
about her brother, whom she strongly suspects of 
taking fivepence from her purse. The magistrate 
strongly advises her not to break up the family by 
charging her brother, but to keep her purse in her 
own pocket in future. 

" I'm a married woman," says the next comer, 
proffering her marriage lines in proof, " and my 
husband never gives me any money, and what am I 
to do ?" 

*' What is your husband ?" asks the magistrate. 

" He's a betting man, sir." 

*' And you're Uving with him ?" 

" Yes, your honour." 

For a moment the magistrate is puzzled, and the 
applicant — a pale spectre of a woman — looks 
anxiously at him. 

Then the magistrate explains that his powers are 
strictly limited (a statement that no applicant ever 
bdieves), and that he can do nothing for her unless 
she leaves her husband. 
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'' But he knocks me about awful." 

" Oh !" sa3^ the magistrate cheerfully, *' then you 
can take out a summons for assault." And she 
departs to pay for her summons. 

" She won't use it," remarked the chief derk, who 
has a cynical belief in the tolerance of wives. 

A gentleman in a frock-coat comes forward, and 
applies for the custody of the two children of a 
woman who will certainly be put away as drunk and 
disorderly for the forty-fifth time later in the day. 
As soon as she comes out of gaol she claims her 
children, and drags them round the streets until she 
is arrested again. 

No, the magistrate can do nothing here. But 
while another injured wife is getting her summons he 
is reassuring himself with a law-book, and -sends for 
the frock-coated gentleman to explain that the 
children can be transferred from mother to father if 
the mother is sent to an inebriates' home. Such 
are the devious paths whereby the law reaches 
justice. 

So they pass in and out ; and the two fat publicans 
who apply for a transfer of Ucences make a suggestive 
interlude to the sordid tragedies whence they draw 
their royalties. Also the Italian sailor who— by 
the mouth of an interpreter — ^inquires after a sup- 
posed unde who has annexed his patrimony. 

" He's been a bad, wicked man to me ever since 
I 'ad 'im," says the woman in a frowzy hat, who 
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cannot produce her marriage lines. *' He beat me 
Sat'day night and locked me up." 

" Locked you out ?" asks the magistrate. 

" Locked me up, sir," she repeats. " And it 
wasn't for nothing— nothing at all. The jug I 
chucked was broken a'ready ; I could swear it on me 
dym' oath." 

" This lady's got to appear this morning, your 
worship, and she wants a cross-sxmmaons," explains 
the oflGicer. 

" Take your summons," says the magistrate. 

" Next applicant !" shouts the officer. And she 
arrives, comes forward, and sets her lips. 

" I think this is an application for a simamons 
against another woman, but I haven't been able to 
find out what for," says the introducing officer. 

*' Well, what's the matter ?" asks the magistrate 
kindly. 

The lady rests her hands upon the rails before her, 
and begins : 

" I'm infected with rats, your honour, and if there 
is one thing more than another I can't abide, it's 
rats ; and believe me, sir, there was rats ever3nvhere, 
and whatever it was I had to leave the room, whether 
the landlord said this or whether he said that, and 
you may believe me or not, but " 

" One moment," protests the magistrate ; " I'm 
not a rat-catcher. Tell me what you want me to 
do." 
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" Me lordship, Fm telling you fast as I can. A 
year ago, that was, and such a year I've never spent, 
going from pillar to post trjdng to find a decent 
lodging in a Christian country ; it's a disgrace, and if 
your honour knew all the facts of the case and all 
what she's said, you'd cry shame " 

" Steady on," advises the officer at her side. 

" Can you tell me the real difi&culty, the one I can 
help you out of ?" asks the magistrate, who knows 
that the most difficult problem of the uneducated is 
to state their difficulty. 

" I won't conceal it, me lordship, being so kind," 
she continues. " It was a year ago— ah, more'n ^ 
year ago— that I got a month at this very court, and 
it might occur to any lady that took a extra drop, 
which is not my habit at all." 

" I don't want to hear about that," pleads the 
magistrate. 

" And roimd and round she goes, becallin' me and 
tellin' about that month I got, and I can't get a place 
to lay me 'ead in." 

Five seconds' consideration during the lady's 
drawing of breath brings the magistrate's advice. 
And a constable is told oflf to warn the reminiscent 
friend — ^whose name and address is ascertained. 

" That a decent woman who's had a bit of bad 
luck " continues the applicant. 

" Step down," sa]^ the master of the ceremonies. 
" Last applicant." 
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The magistrate leans back in the judicial chair, 
and the chief clerk cheers him with a jest. The 
" pubUc " door is opened, and an expectant crowd 
lines the bar. After that crowded twenty minutes 
the day's work is to begin. 

« « . « « « 

The Coimty Court judge deals with and heals many 
of the minor difficulties of life. He is one of those 
London magistrates who day by day seek to adjust 
the smaller quarrels over the twopenny-halfpenny 
differences — those differences that often mean so 
much to the disputants. For in Shoreditch — ^the 
example is taken from Shoreditch — ^Ufe is often lived 
with a margin of twopence-halfpenny. And there 
you will find a courteous and intelligent gentleman 
sitting thoughtfully — ^a gentleman of careful and 
expensive training, with University degrees and a 
decent salary — a gentleman who gives the most 
scrupulous attention to the twopenny-halfpenny 
dispute. 

Shoreditch is an alien quarter, and a judge who sits 
there must face many languages, and much cross- 
swearing, for the man who is a shilling out is quite 
as troublesome as the millionaire who has missed a 
thousand. Wherefore we are there, outside the 
court, waiting for the pronouncement of the healer 
of financial worries. It is the moment whai the 
luncheon interval is over, and the court sits again. 

The little crowd quite blocks the pavement, and 
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even elicits whistlec} protests from the trams that 
come, humming down the highway. Outside the 
dingy entrance, over which is a grimy inscription — 
", County Court " — are a few silk-hatted solicitors, 
determined not to part with their cigarettes imtil the 
last permitted moment. In the doorway loxmge a 
couple of barristers, ready wigged and gowned. One 
of the soUcitors is being instructed by a client, and is 
evicfently an unwilling learner. 

" I tell you," he says, " you've got a very good 
chance if you don't call him." 

On the kerb stands a very old woman, stating her 
case in a high squeak. Now and then her com- 
panion, a middle-aged matron with a shrewd nose, 
interrupts. 

" I don't 'old with that," she sa}^ ; " all you've 
got to do is to put it plain to the judge, and not say 
anything about you know what, and then, don't you 
unnerstand " 

An elaborate scheme of defence is outlined. But 
the old woman breaks in with — " Ah ! I can't hear 

a word you say " and proceeds to chant her 

grievances. 

Into the court we filter through the dingy passage. 
Here we are, Jews, Gentiles, men and women, con- 
tending over questions of a pound or two. I begin 
to realize the value of money. Seven barristers, 
many solicitors with their clerks, officials solemnly 
writing at the big table under the bench, plaintiffs, 
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defendants, witnesses, and an interested crowd of 
spectators, with a judge at £1,500 a year. Surely 
these must be important matters. And the usher ! 
All the morning I had admired the dignity — ^flecked 
with fierceness — of the usher, and trembled when his 
eye fell upon me. But the usher was late. He 
rushed in from his refreshment as the judge took his 
seat, and he had a struggle with his gown. 

" I can't find the bloomin' 'ole !" murmured the 
usher to my neighbour, evidently a friend. And the 
friend helped him into his gown and his dignity. 

" Silence 1" shouted the usher. " Take that baby 
out !" 

A minute later the box labelled " Plaintiff " is 
filled by a portly Hebrew, while the box labelled 
" Defendant " contains a man of middle age, and an 
English accent made in Germany and flavoured with 
Yiddish. 

" What is your Christian name ?" asks counsel. 

The plaintiff replies — ^without resentment — ^that 
his Christian name is Moses. 

" And you are the plaintiff in this case ?" 

He is. Counsel seems quite gratified at having hit 
upon the very man he was looking for. It is a 
question of liability under an alleged guarantee. 
Defendant is said to have guaranteed pa3anent on 
behalf of his son-in-law. And the disagreements as 
to questions of fact are amazing. The R^us 
Professor of History should note that his premises 
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rest on two or more unstable planks. After a day in 
a County Court I refuse to bdieve in anything. For 
the defendant swore that he did not know the hand- 
writing of his daughter, who wrote all his letters. He 
was asked where his son-in-law lived, what were his 
means, had he ever had any. Blank ignorance. 

" Vot you tink ? How I know vot my son-in- 
law do ? You ask Mr. Solomons. He know all 
about it. He lend my son-in-law ze monish." 
About his financial position the defendant is imduly 
modest, though he would probably be indignant if 
one called him a " joume3anan tailor " outside the 
County Court. 

" Vot you call shop ?" he protested, when con- 
fronted with his own advertisement. '* It is room 
that I use for m5rself. I am shem5mian tailor. 
I know nozzing. You ask Mr. Solomons. He 
know.^* 

Mr. Solomons is asked. And presently the judge, 
sitting between and holding the scales, s^ys that he 
is not at all satisfied with the veracity of either, but, 
on the whole, the plaintiff has told the fewer lies. It 
is a matter of ;f3 los. 

Two ladies dispute furiously over a sovereign. 
Lady number one made a purchase from lady 
ntunber two, who had not change. A man was sent 
with the sovereign to get change — and has not 
returned. Which shall bear the loss ? The law's 
machinery begins tp move. Judge, counsel, clerks, 
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usher bring their wits to bear ; and lady number two 
wins her case, though I presume both lose more than 
a sovereign. 

Then follows a series of trivial disputes, in which 
hialf a score of people risk their immortal souls for a 
pound or two — ^unless, perchance, reality is entirely 
subjective, and we must turn the well-known proverb 
into " Believing is seeing." 

For then comes a moment when a stir arises in the 
barristers' bench — sl rustle of papers, a hitching of 
gowns ; and one, upstanding, annoimces that this 
may be a long case. The judge reads the release of 
those unconcerned, and they skelter away like bo3^ 
dismissed from school. 

" If the facts are not in dispute " begins the 

judge, looking over his documents. 

" All the facts are in dispute, your honour," says 
counsel. 

" Very well, then. Go on," replies the judge 
resignedly. Counsel is right. Plaintiff, who is 
landlord and builder, wants his half-quarter's rent. 
Defendant offers only the half of that. Who said 
what, when, where, why, and how the key was given 
up, and was it the one key or the other key ? 
Frankly, I don't know. No one else knew, unless 
there is some third alternative between yea and nay 
that Cometh not of evil. The landlord enters the 
box, and describes the condition of the house when 
the defendant left it. He draws a picture of 
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spoliation and destruction. Doors smashed, walls 
battered, a splintered marble mantelpiece, and a 
hearthstone ruined. Twice within two years had he 
spent his substance in elaborate repairs. And this 
was the final result as seen by his expert eye. 

The landlord's foreman appears with confirmation. 

" Was the hearthstone broken when you saw 
it ?" asks counsel. 

" It was broke," replies the foreman, *' into forty 
pieces, and it passes my intellect " 

Foreman is stopped, and the other side takes the 
box. 

Enter the defendant's wife. Her view of the con- 
dition of the house is far different. She is quite cool, 
and when reminded that she is in the twentieth 
century — ^having confused 1898 with 1908 — she is 
quite at home. 

" When you left the house,*' sa]^ counsel, " was 
it in as good condition as when you entered ?" 

" Quite — ^in every way whatever." 

It was suggested that there were five children. 
Were not children mischievous ? 

" Specially if they're boys," said the lady. 

Was the kitchen-range broken when she left ? 

" Not in any shape or form whatever." 

We went through the house till we came to the 
hearthstone. Was that broken ? 

" Not whatever," said the lady. " I kep' two 
servants," she added irrelevantly — perhaps, how- 
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ever, for the confusion of the lady on my left, who 
remarked that one of them only " fcome in." 

The lodger was called. He painted a Paradise. 
He was the most contented lodger one could ask 
for. Never had he seen broken walls or 'windows, 
and 

" There was a crack in the hearthstone, but the 
fender covered it." 

Now, what would you make of that ? 

All the afternoon the deaf old lady had sat waiting 
on a side-bench. Her turn came at last, and she 
was hauled from her seat by her friend. It was a 
simple little matter. She kept a little sweet-shop, 
and had not paid for goods supplied. Now the 
usher's voice was useful, for the old lady wanted the 
interpreter. 

" Can't you pay ?" roared the usher in her ear, 
passing on the judge's kindly question. 

" I kin pay after a bit," she said ; " my grandson 
that's on the railway " 

A short colloquy between judge and plaintiff ; and 
the judge says that she had better pay in a month, 
and if she wants more time She can have it. 

The usher howls the verdict. It scarcely reaches 
her. " Time !" she moans, tottering in the box. 
*' Month ! An* I never done nothink to shame me 
fam'ly." She cannot hear the laughter in court. 
She hears only the usher, who splits his lungs and his 
language in explanation. 
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Out we go. We have spent a day in scrambling 
for sovereigns. About nine pounds is the combined 
original stake of the litigants. Banisters, solicitors, 
clerks light their cigarettes on the dingy doorstep, 
and wonder if the profits will run to a cab. They 
generally do. 
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VIII 

UNLICENSED PREMISES 

The swirl of Tube trains and omnibuses that carry 
you ever5rwhere for twopence or so makes it very 
diflBicult for one person to avoid another. And when 
one person meets another there is always an 
adventure possible. Given twenty more persons, the 
adventure becomes almost a certainty. Mathe- 
matically speaking, you will find the odds are in 
favour of your own silly personality coming up 
against something startling, humorous, or even only 
wonying, in an ordinary motor-omnibus. For you 
can always rely upon most people to start from false 

premises and reach absurd conclusions. 

***** 
It was at Piccadilly Circus that I clambered on to 
the motor-omnibus which should take me home to 
tea, and never in my life was I less inclined for 
adventures of gallantry than upon that spring after- 
noon when we bundled into the bus and sorted our- 
selves, and tried to let drops of blessing fall from our 
dripping umbrellas on other people's knees. With 
my usual courtesy, I had stood aside for the lady of 
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stem aspect. It would be rude to guess at her age, 
and age matters little. Some of the most lovely 
women are no longer young, and my second-best 
woman is now in her eightieth lap. But as we 
settled ourselves it seemed that I was next to a 
Gorgon. For she complained sternly to the con- 
ductor when he apologized for his i&xed resolve to 
go down the Old Brompton Road instead of the 
Fulham Road, and it took at least a minute and a 
half to arrive at an understanding about the fare. 

The conductor gave her the ticket. 

" Mrs. Gorgon," whispered the conductor to me as 
he passed. 

Myself at the comer inside seat, the Gorgon on my 
right, who evidently disapproved of my umbrella, 
and even of my existence. The eye ranges around 
the companions in an omnibus. Opposite was the 
young man in spectacles — ^Goggles I called him 
silently; on either side girls from the dressmakers 
balancing light brown boxes, stolid men, dim 
women, and the Fat Man who crowded the Nurse. 
The motor-bus was full up but for one seat. It was 
really a most iminteresting journey until we reached 
Hyde Park Comer. So uninteresting that I was 
almost tempted to flirt with the Gorgon by my side, 
but remembered in time that I had been married, 
and had a wife to meet at home. 

Then the temptation came. Skipped on to the 
. motor-bus in a triumph of furbelows and frills, 
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swept past me without a look, and sat down in the 
vacant place at the end of the car. To look at her 
was to love her. But what are you to do when 
several stolid bodies are between you and the woman 
who hasn't even seen you ? To say nothing of the 
Gorgon — Goggles — and the possibility of some 
two-score eyes upon you ? I BXa not in the habit of 
tr3dng to scrape acquaintance with contemptuous 
ladies in motor-omnibuses ; but this seemed an 
exceptional occasion. Frankly — I wanted to attract 
her. There was just an end of her shoe I could see. 
It looked expensive — even the end of that shoe ; 
then there were two shoes — and other very expensive 
things that the man may imagine — with others that 
he can see. And I saw the hat. Moreover, I had 
caught a glimpse of the face. It was my impulse to 
get into touch with that young woman, expense or 
not I 

Diplomacy is my strong point. And when in 
difficulties I always follow the advice of the captain 
of a steamer who has conveyed me to many ports. 
He has steamed over many seas and broken many 
rules. His motto is " Tack.*' " If you've got tack," 
is his favourite phrase, " it'll carry you anywhere and 
out of it." 

Having tried the direct method of leaning forward, 
and seeing nothing but a few square inches of — 
blouse, I think, I made the decision. It should be 

tack/' And danm the expense I 
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After all, you can't have your fun for nothing. My 
hand was in the pocket as the conductor began to 
plunge through after the last fare. 

I stopped him. 

" I'll pay that lady's fare/' I said. 

" Eh ?" said the conductor. 

" I'll pay that lady's fare. Penny on account, 
and twopence for yourself — she can't cost more than 
threepence — if " 

njie conductor stolidly snipped the ticket and 
handed it over. 

' If," I continued, " you will kindly go along and 

ell the lady that the gentleman in this comer has 

paid her fare. And if she'costs more than a penny, 

I've got sixpence to spare. Put it nicely, you know.*^ 

The conductor was the embodiment of disoretion. 
He displayed a wink that nearly lifted the garden- 
seats off the roof of the motor-bus, and deported 
over the toes of his passengers on his mission. 
Already the incident had attracted attention, for the 
young man of spectacles was watching the interview 
between the conductor and the lady, and I was 
conscious of a distinct drop in the temperiature of the 
elbow on my right. Mrs. Gorgon disapproved. 

Twice the conductor had to plunge back, remark 
" Outside only " to pedestrians who wanted to come 
in out of the rain, and return upon his diplomatic 
mission. At Sloane Street, having shovelled off half 
a dozen boarders, the conductor turned to me. He 
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certainly lowered his voice, but even then it had only 
the chill taken off the shout wherewith he demanded 
" Fares !" 

" The lady don't seem to understand," he bawled 
confidentially. 

The young man in spectacles caught my eye, and 
righteousness clothed him as with a garment. The 
elbow on my right fell to freezing-point. But 
having embarked on the voyage of gallantry, I was 
not disposed to put back into harbour. 

With a gesture I drew the conductor's ear closer to 
my mouth. 

" Don't make so much noise about it," I said. 
"Just go and tell the lady that a gentleman is 
willing to pay a penny for the sight of her, and to pay 
you sixpence for the introduction. Now remember 
you're on a diplomatic mission. Don't tell anybody 
else." 

But Mrs. Gorgon had hesu-d my message, and the 
frozen air began to boil over. 

" May I ask what right you h%ve to pester that 
yoimg woman ?" she said. " Pester her with your 
xmwelcome attentions ?" 

I had to justify myself. 

" WeU, I Uke the look of her," I repUed. ' 

The young man in spectacles had an ear on our 
dialogue and an eye on the lady who was hidden 
from me. He liked the look of her, too, much more 
than he Uked the look of me ; and the vague feeling 
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came over me that I was growing mipopnlar. And 
the young woman with the light-brown box shifted 
it — to make a sangar against the assaults of 
impropriety. 

" Like the look of her," sniffed Mrs. Gorgon. 
*' That's no excuse." 

" And if I weren't already married," I continued, 
'* that's the girl I should propose to." 

*' A married man I Minotaur !" said Mrs. Gorgon. 

" Yes," I repUed, " I think it's the jolliest face I've 
seen to-day. Just the sort of face to hearten a man 
after a hard day's work. And when I see that sort of 
face I always go for it. Pay a penny for it with 
pleasure." 

" Lady remonstrates," bawled the conductor in 
my ear when he had a moment to spare. 

" I should think so," said Mrs. Gorgon. " Any 
lady would." 

She leaned forward and took a good look at the 
lady in question, who at that moment returned the 
gaze. I was looking over the shoulder of Mrs. 
Gorgon. For a moment the lady in the far comer 
looked puzzled. Then she smiled and nodded. 
These things happen to the gallant who is courageous. 

" She smiled at me," said Mrs. Gorgon, " and such 
a sweet face !" 

" Not a bit of it I She smiled at m^," I replied. 
" She is attracted by me. I have a fatal fascination. 
You feel it yourself." 
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It was necessary to pay another penny for the lady 
in the comer. But I explained to Mrs. Gorgon that 
when I saw a face that really attracted me I did not 
count pennies. The young man in spectacles stared* 
The conductor obliged with another wink that 
seemed to cover half the universe ; and Mrs. 
Gorgon . . . 

The lecture lasted all down the Old Brompton 
Road. I was a Minotaur ; I was one of those men 
who go about with the sole idea of bringing women 
to destruction. 

" But she smiled at me," I protested. " She 
wants to be destroyed." 

" She smiled at me,'' replied Mrs. Gorgon, " and 
I'll see that she is subjected to no annoyance. It's 
a strange thing if a young woman cannot travel in 
a public vehicle without being subjected to this 
infamous persecution. I appeal to the company.'* 

The appeal caught the fat man between the eyes, 
but he sat firmly wedged against the nurse, who 
regarded me with disapproving eyes, but could not 
move in the matter. The girl with the lightbrown 
box remarked that, if she was a man, for two pins she 
would throw such people off the bus. And the 
yoimg man in goggles looked thoughtfully out of the 
window behind him. 

" Don't interfere with the marriage of young 
souls," I pleaded to Mrs. Gorgon. 

Mrs. Gorgon sniffed very hard, and the conductor, 
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coming down from the roof, looked up and down, 
and gave me a wink that condoned all the Seven 
Deadly Sins — and drank their health. 

''She's getting off at Earl's Court Road," he 
whispered in tones that rang through the omnibus. 

" Then I shall call the police," said Mrs. Gorgon. 
*' Conductor, will you summon the first policeman 
you see ?" 

The conductor looked at me inquiringly. I 
shrugged my shoulders. There is no getting away 
from the police, and there is always a policeman on 
point duty where he is not wanted. 

" Earl's Court Road," said the conductor ; and we 
rose, clutched the top-rail in readiness. But I was 
not to escape. For Mrs. Gorgon had seen the 
constable at the comer. 

" Call that policeman," cried Mrs. Gorgon. It 
must be admitted that I had transgressed further, 
and exchanged another meaning glance at the lady 
in the far comer. 

" I dunno," replied the conductor to the constable, 
who walked up and pulled out a notebook. " It's 
something about anno3dng a lady." 

" I give this man in charge for anno3dng a lady," 
said Mrs. Gorgon. 

But this time we were tumbling out of the omnibus, 
and the constable was fencing me with a pencil. 

" Annoying you ?" asked the constable. " Per- 
ticklars, if you please ?" 
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"No, not me. This young lady," said Mrs. 
Goigon. 

We were standing in the roadway, and the young 
lady was the last to step oft the omnibus. She 
looked around with a puzzled brow. 

" Which lady complains ?'* asked the honest con- 
stable, with a pencil poised over a dean sheet. 
" Has he been annoying you ?'* 

" No ; that young woman 1" she repeated. " He 
has paid her fare against her will, and has tried all 
the way to attract her attention." 

" Any complaint, miss," said the intelligent police- 
man to the lady. 

" What's it all about ?'* she asked sweetly. 

Then I saw a policeman wink. I heard a police-' 
man say : 

" Go home and bottle it !" 

And as the crowd scattered the yoimg lady 
turned to me, and asked what all this fuss was 
about. 

** Have you been anno3ring a woman ?" she con- 
jectured. 

" Well, I paid her fare," I hazarded, " and there 
seemed objections." 

" Whose fare ?" asked the yoimg lady. " Was it 
that girl with the dressmaker's box ?" 
• " No, yours," I explained. 

By this time the motor-omnibus was simmering 
from sound into silence down the road, and the con^ 
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stable stood at a discreet distance, brimming over 
with tolerance of legal improprieties. 

" But I paid my own fare," she protested, with a 
glance at the disappearing omnibus. 

" Then," I said, " the conductor has gone off with 
a double fare and a sixpence he hasn't earned, and I 
am a man marked as a Minotaur, just because " 

" But what was the fuss about ?" 

" I paid your fare, and the lady by my side 
objected. Nearest squeak I ever had of gaol. She 
said I was annoying a lady." 

" Yes, I saw you were talking to her. Of course, 
you told her I was your wife." 

" By Jove !" I exclaimed, " that was about the 
only thing I didn't tell her. I'm so used to being 
married to you that I forgot to mention it." 

The constable was still watching, and a loafer was 
hoping to call a cab. But the young lady looked me 
firmly in the face. 

" I never quite know," she said, " whether you are 
a fool, or a fimny man, or a story-teller, or — well, it 
was jolly to meet you so unexpectedly. Had a nice 
day?" 

" WeU," I said, " this is the best of it "—as we 
moxmted the stairs to the flat. 
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IX 

VISITING DAY 

" That ain't grammax," said the driver of the 
omnibus, as he turned to me a face like the rising sun 
before a wet day, blowing the clouds wherewith I had 
provided him. We had pulled up just outside 
St. George's Hospital. And at the entrance stood 
the knot of people — waiting ; women, most of them, 
women with babies on arm ; flower-sellers, too, who 
seemed to be doing good business. 

But the driver ignored the crowd, and pointed 
with his whip to the inscription : 



SUPPORTED 
VOLUNTARY 



BY 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 



" I'm a feller for grammar," said the driver. 
" That's wrong. Fifteen years and more I've drove 
by this'orspital and read the advert, ' Supported 
volimtary.' Now, is that grammar ?" 

There was no time to explain that the inscription 
had been read wrong, for a constable insisted on a 
further move, and the driver whipped up the horses 
thoughtfully. '* Visiting, that's what they're 
doing," said the driver, turning his head presently. 
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" I haven't been visited myself, thanks be, but you 
never know your luck. Mark my word. There's a 
lot of hard-push standing outside that 'orspital in 
decent clothes. They put their best clothes on for 
the visiting day — and they get better ones on credit 
for the funeral. Gawd save me from a visitation ! 

After a pause he recovered his cheerfulness. 

" Cheap lodging — free'old — what ?" he whispered 
in thunder to a motor-omnibus that had retired hurt. 
" Take *im to the 'orspital," he continued, smiling 
sweetly at the motor-driver, who was fiddling about 
with his invalid. 

" You 'eard what I said," remarked the bus- 
driver presently, turning his rosy face. " I've said 
it again and again. 'Orspital ! And I'm a feller for 
spelling. It beats 'em fair." 

He spelled it out to me : 

" Horse spittle." 

And he indicated the same in the usual way as he 
touched up the offside mare. 

***** 

Hospitals I have seen from the outside, and 
saluted them with respect. The inside of a hospital, 
also, I have seen, when some years ago a medical 
student invited me into the dissecting-room. It was 
not a pleasing spectacle, especially as the medical 
students, spying a stranger, expected the stranger to 
faint, and did their best to induce a fresh case for 
treatment. But the stranger stood firm before the 
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awful spectacle of half a human body laid bare to the 
light, a spectacle which the students contemplated 
with a somewhat closer interest than the layman — 
acutely conscious of his personal resemblance to the 
spectacle— could display. 

" Where's that scalp of yours ?" asked a student, 
glancing down the table. 

His companion picked it up, and with a deft turn 
of the hand spun it up the table to its destination. . 
It was a very good imitation of the artificial things 
you may see in Mr. William Clarkson's window in 
Wardour Street, the things the actors put upon their 
heads. And it rolled surely up the table to the hand 
of the waiting student. But it was the scalp, care- 
fully removed from the skull, of a man who was 
living some few days ago. To the medical students 
it was but a thing to be picked to pieces — ^as the leg 
of a man from which they were digging nerves and 
tendons. It comes out right in the end — one thinks. 
The medical student has to pass through the phase 
of contempt for the human frame before he can 
reach the region wherein it is respectable — if only by 
its capacity to sign cheques. But it is curious that 
the phase of brutality should lead finally to one of 
the most S3mcipathetic and self-sacrificing professions 
in the world. There is no more rowdy, materialistic, 
and unsympathetic young man than the medical 
student when he is introduced to the human body in 
its horrid aspects. To him disease is fun ; and it is 
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only when he goes home and thinks he has all the 
symptoms he has been taught to observe as incurable 
and fatal that he reaches a serious moment. There 
is probably not a doctor in London who has not 
passed through that phase well — ^and as well as could 
be expected. Yet the contact with life, the constant 
view of human suffering, somehow brings its effect. 
From the brutality of the student is bom the quiet 
sympathy of the practitioner, who is always at the 
call of the sufferer. Life-assurance statistics assure 
you that the expectation of life of a doctor is fifty- 
seven years, and that is far belaw that of the 
clergyman. 

Something of this you may see if you happen to be 
among one of those waiting crowds outside a hospital 
upon visiting day, with the ticket of admission in 
your hand. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

On this Sunday afternoon the City streets are as 
usual given up to a few policemen and a few lovers — 
in pairs or looking for the pair. But outside the big 
gate in West Snuthfield there is a crowd. A quiet 
crowd. Talk is in subdued tones. Everybody is 
obviously, and sometimes painfully, in best clothes. 
The girl in electric blue, whose means appear to have 
broken down when it came to the question of a hat — 
no less than the young man in a silk hat with a cigar- 
ette behind his ear— has done her best. And nearly 
everyone bears a bimch of daffodils or such other 
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flowers as may be bought from the sellers who hover 
about the gate. Here and there one caresses a card- 
board ticket. For it is visiting day at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital. It induces a certain seriousness 
when you reflect that inside that gate about six 
hundred men, women, and children are down, 
battling with disease, or hurt, and that among them 
is one you love. Bread-winner, perhaps. That is 
the case, I think, with the pale little woman and the 
small boy who are up against the gate waiting for 
the stroke of two. 

For some years, whenever I have ridden in cab, 
in carriage, in train, or on bicycle, along Holbom, I 
have wished that, if an accident is to happen, it may 
happen about here, so that I may be taken to 
" Bart's." For I have friends there. I know the 
cheerful wards. My wish has recently been gratified. 
That accident — a cab accident — ^happened; hap- 
pened within a quarter of a mile of " Bart's." Un- 
fortunately, it was another man who obtained 
six weeks' hohday. Simply and suddenly it hap- 
pened. My cab turned a comer quickly in the dusk 
of an April evening. 

" Hi !" shouted the driver. 

A quick pull up, a Uft of one wheel. Jumping out, 
I found what seemed a pool of blood. 

" He's bleeding to death," cried a b3^tander who 
ran across the road and saw the red ruin in the 
highway. 
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The cabman looked over his cab. 

" No bleeding fear," he remarked. " What's in 
that basket ?" 

There was an overturned basket, and in deference 
to the cabman's loudly expressed wishes we in- 
vestigated. 

" It's a matter of damages," said the cabman. 
" 'Ave I killed a man, or 'ave I got to pay for a few 
termaties ?" 

The tomatoes spread their blood over the road- 
way, and the crowd gathered around the basket of 
tomatoes. And around the man. Here was a man 
prostrate. The cab-wheel had gone over his leg just 
above the ankle, and broken it. Two policemen 
were on the spot before I had decided that it were 
better not to try to get a big man with a broken leg 
into a hansom. We have no swift ambulance with 
attendant doctor here, as they have in New York, 
but within a few minutes constables appeared with 
a sort of perambulator. The man was lifted to 
the superincumbent stretcher. I drove ahead to 
" Bart's." " Accident," I said to the porter at the 
gate. He rang an electric bell. 

Inside — the surgery is at the first turn on the left — 
I found other porters waiting, as well as a surgeon. 
The man was brought in by the two constables, and 
laid upon the floor. Big, muscular — ^market-porter, 
I should say. The surgeon went over him with 
sensitive fingers, and had to strike a match to 
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examine the eyes — for the man was a little dazed. 
Meanwhile a sort of official receiver is getting 
information from the constable, who proudly claims 
" my case." 

" What's your name, old chap ?" sa3rs the receiver 
kindly. 

The injured man turns his dazed eyes from the 
official receiver to the constable — ^rather suspiciously. 

" I ain't done no 'arm," he murmurs vaguely. 

" 'Arm— course you haven't. Looks like a bit of 
leg this time," says the constable genially. " Here's 
the gentleman what's done the 'arm, driving over 
you." The constable hugs his joke, and I feel myself 
a bit of a blackguard under the accusing eye. 

" Can't you remember your name ?" asks the 
official receiver. 

The injured man reflects for a few moments. 

" Job — ^Burkett " is the grudging reply. 

" And address ?" asks the official receiver calmly, 
adding that he might have some friends who would 
be sorry to hear of his accident. 

Job reflects again. 

The constable leans down, and says : 

" It's all right, sonny ; there*s nothing against you, 
only against this gentleman here what drove over 
you. Where did you sleep last night ?" 

After a minute's reflection, Job Burkett remem- 
bered where he had slept last night. His address is 
given. The official receiver makes a note, and the 
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constable, having sucked a shabby pencil, sets down 
all the particulars he has achieved. 

While this goes on, the surgeon on duty is at work, 
fingering for the fracture. He catches it. 

" One moment," he says. " Won't hurt any more 
after that." 

It should be recorded that Job Burkett did not 
swear. 

The surgeon, having put the leg into splints, turns 
to the steward, who by this time has arrived, and 
sa3^ it is a case for a bed. And the steward, as is 
his duty, indicates the bed to which Job Burkett 
shall be carried. 

" What about his friends ?" I ask of the steward. 

" The police will communicate with them at once," 
replies the steward. 

And in the brief interval before the coming of the 
porters the steward explains that the poUce always 
send news of an accident to '* friends " when they 
are reasonably near at hand ; but if those friends are 
a long way off, the hospital authorities communicate 
the news as soon as possible. In any case, a man 
with a name and an address in mouth or in pocket 
is never left aloof from his friends. 

Job is a. little puzzled and slightly embarrassed 
by the courteous attentions bestowed upon him. 
Steward, constables, surgeon,^ and an official receiver 
with a notebook, stand about him ; and he has 
regarded them with hazy eyes, and a certain sus- 
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picion, I am sure, that all this is — ^kidding. The 
man in the cab drove over him ; the constable 
arrested him unjustifiably ; the people round him 
know he cannot kick ; the man with the notebook 
is writing down lies about his past ; and here come 
a couple of sturdy porters into the room devoted 
to the reception of accident cases. Job is placed 
upon a stretcher, and carried by the two porters 
down the steps and along the flagged path to his 
appointed ward and bed. 

I follow as one follows the corpse of the man he 
has murdered, for my extra ten stone or so of weight 
in the cab may have been the last straw that broke 
Job Burkett's leg. Job turns his head this way and 
that uneasily as he is conveyed by the porters, who 
have learned how to step without swinging the 
injured man, and there is still a glint of suspicion 
in his eye. All this careful attention must surely 
portend some sinister ending. 

It is a quiet time in the ward, and, as the lights 
are only tempered, one sees the rows of beds, with 
their recmnbent occupiers. Men who have met with 
sudden disaster, and are in the hospital's lap — the 
lap of the nursing mother. But Job's advent stirs 
interest. One after another head is Ufted to see the 
:fe^t recruit in the rearguard of disaster. They 
watch Job as he is carried to the vacant bed. Then 
for a Sjeason he disappears from the view of his 
fellow-sUfferers. 
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About the bed a screen is erected ; behind that 
Job is prostrate, cut off from his usual surroundings, 
helpless, faced by two sturdy porters and the man 
who drove over him. 

" What's the game ?" asks Job Burkett, in hostile 
fashion. 

" Take your clothes off," repUes one of the porters 
pleasantly. 

" You leave me my does," says Job, as his fingers 
meet the shattered collar of his coat. 

" All right,'old chap ; they'll go to the cloak-room," 
says the porter. 

And the two start on Job. 

Very carefully and tenderly he is undressed by 
the two porters, and to undress a man, even clad 
so sketchHy as Job Burkett, without moving him 
by more than an inch or so is not easy. But Job, 
resentfully, lies still, and the porters succeed. Job's 
clothes are removed. He is in bed. The screen is 
swished away, and the Sister is by my side, con- 
templating Job. 

Job regards the Sister curiously. 

" 'Ow many more ?" he murmurs. 

" Only me, at present," says the Sister cheerfully. 

*' What are you going to do with him now ?" I ask. 

" Wash him," replies the Sister calmly. 

Job gathers his wits, concentrates his resentment 
at all these interferences with his usual mode of Ufe, 
and raises himself upon an elbow. 
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'' Wash ! Where ?" he quivers. 

'• Here," repUes the Sister. " AU over." 

Job maintains himself on his elbow defiantly. 

" It's aU right," says the Sister cheerfully. " Won't 
hurt you a bit. And you needn't move." 

" You ain't going to wash me," says Job firmly. 

" But I am," repUes the Sister. 

Job considers the situation. He is in his bed, and 
cannot get out of it. 

" If I 'ad me wits about me I'd— I'd say — some- 
think what " 

" Better say nothing," says the Sister sweetly. 

Job Burkett looks at her. He is helpless. He 
gives in. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There is more than one visiting day in the week 
at the London hospitals, and most of them allow 
three, though the limit is usually put at one hour 
in the afternoon, during which relatives and Mends 
may enter — with tickets — administer consolation to 
the prostrate, criticize the management, and emerge 
with the gratitude or the contumely of the patient 
in their ears. Yet the hospital makes a concession 
when the " case " is a very serious one, when the 
patient may die at any moment. Thea-^&e. ticket 
for admission at any hour of day or night may be 
requested and granted ; nor need anyone die in a 
London hospital without the encouragement of the 
face of a friend — ^if he have one within call. 
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I have had one of those tickets that admit at all 
hours, and one never forgets the silence of the hos' 
pital ward in the small-hours, a silence broken only 
by a cough or an imeasy turn in one of the beds that 
Une the dimly Ughted ward. Behind the screen Ues 
the dying man — for the dignity of soUtude is granted 
to the man who is dying, surely. And only the 
noiseless nurse or the quiet house-surgeon stirs the 
final leave-taking. 

But that is not visiting day as a popular amuse- 
ment. This is tragedy. But the real visiting day 
occurs on Sunday afternoon ; for Sunday is the day 
of leisure with the relatives and friends of those in 
hospital. You cannot have a funeral on Sunday — 
and a funeral is perhaps the most cheering and 
joyous affair among the people who seldom can 
take a day off, and never ride in a private carriage 
but behind a corpse. Here, outside the hospital on 
a Sunday afternoon, there is cheerfulness, hope, and 
only now and then the obvious note of anxiety. 
There is, indeed, if one may look curiously, a certain 
sense of importance among the waiting crowd, as 
of those who are somehow distinguished from lesser 
people who are not cheerfully facing* the tragedy of 

Ufe. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Therefore at two o'clock on the Sunday I am 
among the crowd outside St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, going to see Job. It is a reception, a levee, a 
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drawing-room. We are all well dressed, up to a 
certain point, in visiting costume. Anyhow, we 
have all done our best. Even the flower-sellers, who 
are doing big business, and appear to have washed 
their faces, appreciate the situation, and sell, " for 
the pore invalid," penny bunches. We are con- 
versational, as we make quietly for the gateway, 
and the one who wins is the one who has the worst 
disease to visit. You will hear of the worst diseases 
in the world from the boasts of the visitors who have 
them by proxy. 

Through the crowd I plunge, and pass the gate- 
keepers, who cry for tickets. Behind me the insis- 
tent flower-sellers, the crowd that plays a sort of 
conversation poker on diseases, each one going one 
symptom better than the rival, and the occasional 
woman who stands with a baby in her arms — clean, 
both of them, for this is an important moment in 
life, when the obscure person is up against a public 
disaster. And it is a curious thing that one seldom 
sees a really imkempt person waiting at the gates 
of the hospital, a person who has not done his best 
to dress the part. It is, one must suppose, the 
innate human instinct to dress the part. Witnesses 
in the High Court of Justice are always at their very 
best in the matter of clothes, and one is often sur- 
prised to see— or read in the papers about — the dress 
of the lady who disclaims any ability to pay any- 
thing for anything. Here, too, among the waiting 
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crowd that gradually filters in and out again, there 
is the obvious effort to rise to the great occasion. 
Every one of us is faced by some serious aspect of 
life ; some of us are on speaking terms witii death. 
The occasion is important, and we have washed our- 
selves ; even combed our hair, as the Spartans at 
Thermopylae combed their hair when they faced 
danger and death. 

So we pass, showing our tickets to the porter at 
the gate, one by one or two by two. The ticket 
admits two. That big room, through which about 
a thousand people a day pass from doctor to pre- 
scription and treatment, is almost empty, for acci- 
dents do not often happen on Sunday afternoon. 
Yet even at two-fifteen the stairs are alive with 
visitors, and all the visitors bear flowers. To carry 
flowers for the invaUd is the fashion in the London 
hospital, and the flower-market knows it. I was 
glad that I had instinctively followed the fashion, 
and bought the penny bunch from the flower-girl at 
the gate. 

In the ward I pull out my itinerary — name, 
number of the patient — and look for Job. 

But at the entrance of the ward I am stopped by 
a Sister, who is superintending the nurses placing 
flowers in jars, pots, and cups. Fortunately we are 
friencfe. 

" You haven't sweets or pork-pies or a bottle of 
beer in your pocket ?** she asks swiftly. 
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:^ " None of 'em," I reply. ",Why ?" 

And then she explains that it is most important 
to head off the people who bring to the invalid the 
things that the healthy person may assimilate. 
There was an incubator in the hospital ; the product 
of two youthful parents was placed in that apparatus. 
To the baby came the loving parents, and their 
offering consisted of a pork-pie and an orange. That 
has been a warning to the nurses, and they keep a 
careful eye on the relatives and friends who sit and 
talk by the beds. 

Through the long room I walk, beds on either 
side, sunUght streaming in at the windows, flowers 
being taken in hand and arranged by the nurses. A 
long room of whispers. And then I find Job Burkett . 
I see him before he sees me, for he is looking wist- 
fully at the other beds that have friends by them. 
Close by him is a rather pretty young woman whis^ 
pering to a paUid man who came off the operating- 
table yesterday — ^so the Sister tells me. Beyond, a 
kiddy with a picture-book, brought by a mother and 
a grandmother, plain to see — a kiddy cut down by 
a motor-car. Opposite, a young man tiu-ning on his 
elbow to talk to two other young men, who whisper 
as though they were flirting in church. 

Job, vaguely remembering me as the man who 
tried to murder him — and repented — ^brightens as he 
sees me, for his distant friends are cut off from him. 
Job is carefully shaven, and, as he lies abed in the 
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grey bed- jacket trimmed with red, he might be a 
duke in the early morning. 

" Well ?" I ask fooUshly as I come to Job. 

" Thirty doctors come to see me," says Job. 
" Gentlemen that stands about me, and looks at my 
leg. Thirty doctors every morning." 

" Then you're going on all right ?" I inquire. 

" Fine," says Job. " I've layed here more'n a 
week, and I can hear the birds singing and see the 
sun shining. See my leg." 

Job insisted upon that leg. The Sister was by my 
side. 

" He's proud of it," she said, and turned up the 
covering to show me the broken leg resting on the 
cradle. Job raised himself on his elbows to contem- 
plate that remarkable spectacle, a clean limb and an 
immaculate foot. It was a novelty, and a pleasing 
one. 

" Then you're quite satisfied ?" I suggested to Job. 

" Getting younger again every day," he repUed. 
" There's only one thing. I could do " — here he 
whispered — " with a pint— or a quart— or, say '* 

The Sister overheard and shook her finger. 

" Not without doctor's orders," she said. 

Job, when he rises from his bed, is to have a week 
or two in the Convalescent Home at Swanley. The 
hospital, too, will present him with half a sovereign 
as a fresh start. But that comes from a separate 
fund, devised for the aid of the man who is down. 
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There are crowds still waiting outside as I come 
out. For the tickets that admit two are trai^fer- 
able. The patient with many friends may receive 
two at two o'clock. But the ten minutes' turn is 
frequent, and there are many who see a dozen 
visitors within the visiting hour. And children — 
well, the porters hold up their heads and don't see 
them. 
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X 

CAVE-DWELLERS 

London changes its aspect rapidly nowadays, and 
the man who comes back from the ends of the earth 
after a few years of exile in foreign climate, to be 
happy in a London fog and mider a London roof, 
notices the difference. For London is rapidly 
changing from a city of houses to a city of flats, and 
the house-agent is becoming a flat-agent. In all the 
" residential " districts you will see the boards up, 
appeaUng to you to take this desirable residence— or 
this eligible mansion; and the house-agent's defi- 
nition of a mansion is the house that has backstairs. 
But the fashion is changing. Day after day I have 
passed through the " residential " district of Ken- 
sington and Bayswater, and noted the boards up — 
appealing. For here is the final appeal of the house 
to the citizen who cannot afford a palace in Park 
Lane. If you go on to Piccadilly, there is to be seen 
the triumph of a block of flats over a demoUshed 
mansion. There is no such desert as the Cromwell 
Road, where gaunt houses stand begging for the 
tenant who will accept and discharge the responsi- 
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bilities, with a few houses that have succumbed, pre- 
tended to be flats— or even boarding-houses, that 
mask themselves in the guise of private hotels. 

Many possible explanations occur when one tries to 
find a reason for this slimip in houses, and the 
siUiest explanation puts forward the decay of home 
life. Every man who is civilized wants a roof to 
protect him from the jokes of such a climate as 
London's, a roof beneath which he may live his 
private life in some sort of peace and plenty. But 
. . . the house is too expensive. It is a speculation. 
The householder has to speculate on rates and 
repairs and drains, and, to omit many other things, 
servants ; and he has to face as an individual his 
worry about all these things. The Londoner who 
might afford to live in a house is, I think, attracted 
by the simplicity of the flat in which " service is 
included.*' He escapes the servant difficulty, at 
least. He is as the man who has a toothache, and 
consents to the destruction of the nerve. It is a 
wrench. But the painful thing is over. And it is 
probably the absurdity of keeping some hundreds of 
cooks to cook bad meals in the Cromwell Road, when 
a few good cooks could cook good meals, that has 
driven men and women out of houses into flats. 
Yet the motor-car has done something towards the 
degeneration of the house, and put up the notice- 
boards before those desirable residences in Keiising- 
ton and Bayswater. We live — those happy on^ of 
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us who have achieved the flying machine, which is 
at present a motor-car and money, with a hop, skip, 
and jump. All that is necessary is a j>ied d terre in 
town. Should a dinner-party be demanded, there 
are restaurants that are not reticent in the daily 
papers. Why should a man maintain a house, with a 
Uttle government of its own, when he can turn to the 
expert management of a residential flat, and know 
precisely the tax he has to pay for the comfort he can 
afford ? He shifts the worry of servants on to other 
shoulders, and confines his energies to grumbling. 
His responsibiUties are pooled. ... 

This sounds like Socialism. Nevertheless, if the 
man with money in his pocket has refused to take 
the house to let in London, he has developed a 
curious kind of cave-dweller who hves in the houses 
he does not occupy. It was when I was house- 
hunting for a cousin that I came across that curious 
breed of woman who Uves in, or rather under, the 
London house. 

She was not hilariously glad to see me ; indeed, I 
had rung the bell three times before the sad-eyed, 
pallid woman opened the door on the chain, looked 
at the house-agent's " order to view," found it duly 
signed, and, dropping the chain, admitted me. 
. " Kindly step this way, sir," she said, 

I followed. The very droop of her shoulders as 
she turned was depressing ; and still more depressing 
was the aspect of the dismantled hall. The care- 
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Uker was tired ; she had grown tired before com- 
pleting her toilet that morning, and had stopped 
short of washing her face, combing her hair, and 
buttoning the upper portion of her clothes. 
« « « « « 

It should be here explained that I was on an 
altruistic mission. From India had come a letter 
(that cousin always writes to me in an emergency). 
She and George were coming home. Wanted a house 
in London. Going to have the children with them 
at last. Would I look round and see what houses 
would be ready for occupation in June ? Didn't 
matter much what kind of a house, only — ^here 
followed three pages of specification. " And George 
insists on a southern aspect." There was a post- 
script about Cyril, who is to cram for the Civil 
Service, and must have a comfortable bedroom- 
study. This is the sort of letter the weakly, good- 
natured man eats with his daily breakfast, and, 
having eaten, goes out and obeys. I know George. 
His place is at Bayswater. George was bom for 
Bayswater, though the turn of Fortune's wheel took 
him to India, where you live on the ground-floor 
and servants are two a penny. And for the past 
fortnight, whenever a spare afternoon occurred, I 
have been plunging upstairs and downstairs in those 
houses in Bayswater squares that look like sarco- 
phagi on end, and in each there was a living corpse — 
the caretaker. 
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The sad-eyed, pallid woman suggested a visit to 
the basement first. We descended. 

" Stairs rather dark," I objected. 

" It's the drawback," she said, brightening up. 
" Nice 'ouse enough, but no conveniences. We 'ave 
to make ourselves comfortable," she continued, open- 
ing the door of the kitchen, where two children were 
sprawling upon the floor. 

" Been here long," I asked, holding a handkerchief 
to my nose. 

" Three months — about." 

" Nice comfortable quarters. Are you alone ?" 

" Oh no ; I've got a husband — a decorator. I 
didn't show you the servants' 'all, 'cause my Uttle 
girl's ill in bed." 

We went all over the house, and it struck me at the 
time that the palUd woman was modest about its 
advantages. She admitted at once that the room I 
had fixed on for C3nil's study had no outlook, and 
said that people who wanted everything never got 
nothing. She became a Uttle depressed at my 
admiration of the bedroom with the southern aspect, 
but cheered up when I added that it would be better 
if the windows had been opened this morning. 

" Them windows won't open, try ever so," she 
said blithely, while she chastely pinned her blouse. 
" They've never been open since we was here." 

I suggested that she had a fairly pleasant job. 

" Only I must be in always," was the reply. 
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" Never go out at aU ?" 

" Sundays — sometimes. But there's the roof over 
our heads. Not but what there's tiles loose. That's 
to do with upstairs, and not downstairs. The rain 
comes in somethink cruel ; and any gentlefolks what 
took the 'ouse — well, it ain't for me to beery it. But 
talking fair — ^it's ramshackle. I won't hide nothing, 
and I don't mince me words. It's ramshackle." 

Whether I have found the house for George and 
my cousin is yet uncertain. In any case, I have 
unearthed a curious breed of cave-dwellers. These 
incursions into strange houses, these trampings up 
and down stairs, have brought me into relations with 
many women who are oddly alike. They are all 
pallid, all of them leave three buttons of the blouse 
undone, as a protest against the demands of 
civilization, and none of them comb their hair. All 
of them have at least two children, and one child is 
always ill. That child is invariably lying in the 
basement with all the windows closed. There is 
always a husband in the ofl&ng who is connected with 
the building trade. And there is always the same 
woman who " takes care " — ^the woman who never 
goes out — the woman who sets up her " sticks " in 
the basement, and must always be ready to show the 
stranger the conveniences that are not for her usage. 
Cave-dwellers, all of them. Beings who never see 
the Ught of day, never breathe fresh air; beings 
whom you never see until you begin house-hunting. 
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That dead level of pale, scrubby, stuffy, uncombed 
uniformity puzzled me, as woman after woman 
opened the door and conducted me through a dis- 
mantled house, with an apologetic attempt at furni- 
ture and comfort in the basement. And at last the 
secret became dimly visible. At about the seventh 
house it occurred to me that I was an uncommonly 
unwelcome visitor. She was probably not yet 
thirty years of age ; she might have been good- 
looking if — ^if she had had command of two pounds a 
week. But her manner of saying that abominable 
phrase, " Kindly step this way, sir !" assured me 
that she took no pleasure in my visit. It was an 
encouraging house. Even George, I thought, would 
find little fault with it. We went over it, the dismal 
woman and I, from basement to garret, and as my 
approval grew her depression increased. It seemed 
just the house for George and my cousin. Outside 
the bathroom on the second-floor the important 
point occurred. 

" By the way, what is the aspect ?" I asked. 
" Southern ?" 

She stood before me, fiddling with the third 
button of the ever-open blouse. 

" Oh, we never get a touch of sunshine." 

I shoved up a front-window, and pointed to the 
sun on my right. She regarded it as an unprece- 
dented phenomenon. 

" And I've been here for years," she remarked. 
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On the whole the house pleased me, and, thinkmg 
of George, I concluded that it would probably meet 
the taste of an Anglo-Indian with fads. As we came 
down the stairs I remarked that it seemed a very good 
sort of house — ^remarked it in a cheerful way. In 
the hall the caretaker turned. There was a look of 
apprehension in her eyes. 

" You was thinking of taking the house ?" she said. 

I admitted that it seemed desirable, and that, as 
houses go, it was a pretty good house for the rent 
demanded. 

" There's one thing you haven't asked about," 
said the caretaker. 

" Drains !" I gasped. " I forgot them." 

The caretaker succeeded at last in buttoning up 
her blouse, and shook her head solemnly. 

" If there's any objection to lodgers ?" she said. 

" Lodgers !" I exclaimed. 

" There's lodgers here," she explained, with an air 
of mystery. 

I asked for further information. 

" I'm bound to tell the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, about this house," she said. " And I 
wouldn't deceive a gentleman if it was ever so. But 
there's lodgers in this house — ^lodgers you can't tiim 
out." 

" Why not ?" I asked. 

*' Ghosties," she whispered. " There's ghosties 
above and below." 
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•* Good gracious V* I exclaimed, " is the house 
haunted ?" 

" I'm bound to tell the truth," said the caretaker, 
" and shame the devil. But Lord o' Love ! I 
don't mind it when it comes trampUng over my 'ead 
— and downstairs — ^with a 'ead under its arm. I 
don't mind much ; but there's some people might be 
frightened if they had to sleep upstairs." 

At the door we parted, and she became cheerful 
again. 

"This house won't never let," she prophesied. 
" I've been here three years and more, and every- 
body has been afraid of the ghosties. All but me." 

She wiQ stay there, I think, indefinitely, unless 
George will face the ghostly terror and exorcise it. 

The next dAy, as the house-agent's clerk wrote out 
some more " orders to view," he jerked out an answer 
or two to certain inquiries I made. 

" Oh — ^yes, all of them our own caretakers — ^must 
be good characters — ^rent-free, of course." 

" Soft job, eh ?" 

" Well, I dunno— mustn't go out. No great catch, 
I should think. Have to be there always. Now, let 
me recommend to your special attention . . ." 

More houses — more caretakers. 

No great catch ! I should think not. Neverthe- 
less, the caretaker clings to that cave-dwelling 
beneath the big house that provides at least shelter — 
and imposes it. For she must not emerge from her 
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cave-dwelling. She must be always ready to answer 
the bell and the inquiries of the visitor with an 
"order to view." But she clings to it, because 
there is no rent to pay. She clings to it, though she 
grows pale and listless with the absence of sun and 
air. And so strong is the passion for peace and 
shelter among the modem cave-dwellers that the 
caretaker will neglect the appeal of the bell until it 
becomes intolerable. Then, with the fearful appre- 
hension that her " sticks " may be transferred 
elsewhither, she rises to the rank of an artist in 
depreciation of property. Her conception of duty 
to the landlord is to be there all day. Her notion of 
her duty to herself is to stay there all her life. And 
that double duty has produced some thousands of 
London cave-dwellers, all pale, and all lacking in the 
final buttons of their clothes. 
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XI 

MORALITY AND THE CABMAN 

" Paddington," I said to the driver, and off we 
went. The hansom had been picked with some care 
from the line of cabs, most of which had clearly 
made a night of it, and were the worse for the ex- 
perience. But my driver was wearing a clean 
collar, his face was clean and rosy, his white hat 
showed a j amity tilt as he leaned over the Sportsman 
that was folded over the cab's roof, a flower was in 
his buttonhole, and I noticed that he wore gloves. 
Moreover, the side-lamps contained each a flower, 
and there were rosettes upon the horse's h«ad. 
These are sure signs of efl&ciency. Leaning back, I 
began to fill my morning pipe. Filled it. Felt in 
my pocket for the usual match-box. Found it. 
For the first time in years I had forgotten to provide 
myself with matches. My box was empty. For 
some days matches had not come my way, and, of 
course, one never goes out of the way to buy them. 
Matches occur, as it were. 

But, just as I should have foretold, there in a 
littie receptacle on the left was a box of matches ; 
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for, as has already been remarked, it was an excel- 
lently appointed hansom. And then I did quite 
naturally what any other man in the same case 
would have done. I took one match from the box, 
lighted my pipe, and then carefully filled my own 
match-box to bursting-point, with a song of thank- 
fulness sung under the breath : 

'^ Cast foreboding cares away ! 
I've sufficient for to-day !" 

" Departure platform 7" asked the driver through 
the open trap-door. The rosy face r^arded me as 
I sat with match-boxes in either hand. 

"Of course," I replied. But I was caught — 
caught in the act of stealing matches from a hard- 
working cabman. It must be admitted that, if he 
had not seen me, I should have thought no more 
about it. As it was — well, at Paddington I remem- 
bered it in the fare. 

" And could you oblige me with a light ?" said 
the driver. 

" You saw me," I said, handing up my box to 
him. " And you're thinking me a thief, eh ?" 

" Don't mention it !" he replied. " Findings 
keepings. Lots of people work on that motter." 

" But, after all," I objected, " those matches were 
placed there for the use of the people who hire the 
cab." 

fle puffed at his pipe for a few moments, and 
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made bold to trouble me for another light. I 
blushed as he returned me the box. 

" There's a bit more to it than what you say," he 
remarked thoughtfully. " Now, I'll put the case. 
You go into a restarong for a bite, and a suck, a 
good classy restarong, and I'll lay a hundred to one 
a gentleman like you wouldn't patronize anything 
but class. Everything of the best — table dote style 
— and knives and forks and spoons. And when 
you've had your bite and suck, what are you going 
to leave behind ?" 

" As a general rule, my umbrella," I replied 
weakly, 

" More'n that," continued the cabman. " You're 
going to leave the restarong behind. You don't 
take my meaning quite. If be chance there's 

another match in that box Thank you, sir. 

My meaning was that you might — ^no offence — take 
a fancy to a spoon or two, or else the pewter pot 
what you'd drunk your beer out of. Or else, when 
you'd lighted up, you might think the sputtoon 'd 
look better in your parlour than where it is. Now, 
I put it to you frank, if you went off with the 
sputtoon in your pocket, how'd it be ? And sup- 
pose you wanted a new knife, and you pinched the 
knife what you'd eat your fish off ? How'd that 
be ?" 

The cabman's position, as he leaned with crossed 
arms over the roof of his cab, and turned his shrewd, 
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rosy face upon me, was incontrovertible. I had to 
admit that these imaginary doings were crimes — 
matters for the police. 

'' Same *ere/* sadd the cabman pleasantly, " only 
far be it from me to make any fuss with a gentleman 
that does the proper thing. All right — ^just going 
on/' This to the outside porter who protested at 
the block. " Eat all you want, but pocket none/* 
continued the cabman. " That's what I was taught 
at Sunday-school treats when I was a little boy ; 
and I eat all right, 'ave done ever since, thanks be. 
But it came across me mind ^en I happened to see 
you dealin' with those——" 

'* Now then, move up there !" cried a railway 
constable. 

" Righto, gov*nor I" said the cabman as he 
whipped up his horse. 

And then the final question occurred to me. 

'' Hi ! did you pay for these matches ?" I held 
up the box. 

He turned his chubby face as he drove up the 
slope. 

" Likely !" 

Does anyone ever buy matches ? I ask m3^clf as 
I turn into the booking-office. Yes, I do. A small 
box for a shilling. 
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He was a jolly man, with a well-knit figure, a clean- 
cut face, and a red jersey under his coat. Across 
that jersey was written " Salvation Army." We 
were coming back in the train to London, and fell 
into talk of cricket and other things. He knew all 
about cricket, having been a professional cricketer 
for many years, with an interest in nothing else but 
the intervals for refreshment until he put on that red 
jersey. For some time we talked cricket. But we 
were returning from a long talk with General Booth 
in his quiet cottage that he forsakes so often for 
journeys about the world, and naturally the talk 
came round to a mention of the subject that was 
really uppermost in our thoughts. Circumstances 
have brought me into somewhat close contact with 
the Salvation Army at various points of its develop- 
ment. I have known an Eastbourne crowd that 
broke up the Salvation Army procession, and sub- 
jected its lassies to the grossest of insults. And I 
have seen General Booth accept the honourable robe 
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of red that Oxford University provides for the men 
whom the nation delights to honom:. 

The jolly man in the train — ^no, he didn't smoke : 
it was against Army orders — ^put the case from the 
cricketer's point of view. For he had never given up 
cricket as a stimulus to metaphor. 

" You see, what we have to do," he said, after con- 
siderable talk and comment on the methods of the 
Salvation Army, " is to field the devil's batting. 
And when I was bowling, I always used to beckon 
the field to come in a bit closar. For catches. See ? " 

That, perhaps, may stand as the motto of the real 
work of the Salvation Army, which has not produced 
a new religion, has evolved no ritual, lives on volim- 
tary contributions, and has reared no cathedrals — 
only the vast hall at Clapton. It has become a 
quiet organization, and makes no great addition to 
London's noise. But for years it has been coming 
closer in, with the object of fielding the devil's 
batting. " If you can't bowl l^e devil out, you can 
field for catches," said the Salvation Army cricketer. 
« « « « « 

Some years ago a great-aunt of mine, who lived in 
a house at Clapton, and is now with God, complained 
bitterly of a man who made a noise in the roadway. 
He was a man with a beard, who beat drums and 
shouted in the highway, to the disturbance of quiet 
people. A reUgious woman herself, she did not 
think this was religion. That man's name was 
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Booth, and he was starting the Salvation Army on 
its march. It took some years to realize that he had 
not started a new religion, that the Salvation Army 
was not a Church in opposition to other Churches. 
The generalship of General Booth was shown when 
he saw that dogma was dead, and that faith in the 
power of the Almighty to save men and women was 
living. In the closing decade of the last century 
General Booth, with his " Darkest England and the 
Way Out," put forth his scheme for the regeneration 
of man. Ever since then the work, of the Salvation 
Army has been, not drum, trumpet, and spout, so 
much as good solid spade-work among the lower 
levels of London society. 

Not only London. It is not only here that the 
Salvation lassie shakes the box, and asks for a 
contribution to the quiet social work that is going 
on throughout the world. One sweltering August 
evening, a year or two ago, I was sitting in the hall 
of a Chicago hotel ; it was crowded, and I foimd 
myself planted on the lowest stair next to a yoimg 
man from Montana whose profanity was quite 
appalling. For you always give yourself away to 
your next-door neighbour in America. And into 
that swirl of smoke and swearing came a Salvation 
lass — walked around— collected — and she brought 
silence as she walked, dressed in her simple costume 
with the bonnet that frames any face into beauty. 
The Montana boy handed out a five-dollar bill at once. 
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As the girl walked away, the Montana boy ex* 
plained his position as a person who nsed the most 
awful language, a person with many others like him, 
" But," he said — and I omit much prof anity — " we 
boys always play up to the Salvation Army." 

But I am not talking now of the reUgion of the 
Salvation Army, only of one or two of its efforts to 
raise the fallen. And if you peer among its social 
work, you will find strange men and women and 
children that are picked from the gutters and kerb- 
stones of life. 

The Salvation Army officers feed men and women 
in their shelters, they organize home colonies and 
emigration-parties; but let me tell you something 
of the underworld of London, and the effort the 
Salvation Army makes to raise the fallen who have 
fallen by no fault of their own. These things do not 
often get into the papers. They are usually un- 
printable. Yet on my mantelpiece I have the 
photograph of six Uttle girls— now happy and 
honest — ^who have suffered the foulest wrong that can 
be done to a Uttle girl, and the wrong was done by 
the father . . , upon this I will not dwell. Now for 
the cheerful side of the horrible business. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

There are many London streets with their special 
spiritual atmosphere, and the Londoner with a nose 
in air and eyes open to the light detects it. You 
cannot walk up Bedford Street or round to the right 
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along Maiden Lane without the sensation of being in 
a theatre and watching the players at work. The 
women are in their best stage-dresses for the view 
of the dramatic agents; the men are voluble and 
gesticulatory, waving hands over past triumphs. It 
is the atmosphere of the stage. No EngUshman but 
the actor speaks with his hands. There is nothing of 
this as you go farther eastward to the City. Here 
the hands are still. The men, even the younger men, 
plimge forward, hands in pocket, but the face tense. 
Here we have people in search of money — ^just money 
— with no nonsensical notions of art. There are 
streets around Shaftesbury Avenue where the 
spiritual atmosphere is Continental, and therefore 
immoral ; whUe there are long roads in London, such 
as the Cromwell Road, through which a man may 
walk with a spirit chastened of aU ambition but 
the ambition to become thoroughly and most im- 
interestingly respectable. Bedford Park, if you go 
so far west, produces a certain irresponsibiUty in the 
spiritual outlook, for Norman Shaw built houses that 
have some kind of individuahty, and the man who 
looks at Bedford Park says to himself, " Here is no 
uniformity ; here I may be myself and. have my 
fling." And Bedford Park, in the days when lawn- 
tennis was a novelty, was the first suburb to admit 
Sunday tennis to fashionable life. This shaking up, 
shifting, and temporary sinking into sediment of 
London life has produced a city somewhat im- 
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widdy, but a city that to the spiritual sense 
resembles the former state of Cologne as it appealed 
to the physical sense. For in the Cologne of earlier 
days — ^before it was spelled ** Koln " again — ^you 
might shut your eyes and recognize the street by its 
special and always abominable smell. 

And therefore, curiously, Clapton, where that 
great-aimt of mine nursed her hatred of the blatant 
man who disturbed her quiet — Clapton is the 
nursing-home of the Salvation Army. So soon as 
you start to mount the slope from the station the 
atmosphere greets you. To right and left are the 
respectable residences. But upon the pavement are 
the bonneted lassies who are being trained for 
social service. And if you ask your way to " The 
Nest," the Salvation lass directs you, quietly and 
surely, without embarrassment. There is this to 
say about the Salvation Army's work : It ttuns its 
ofl&cers into " ladies " and " gentlemen." Some- 
thing more, too, as I find when I reach " The Nest " 
on the outermost borders of Clapton. 

« « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Six-and-thirty little girls, under direction of a tall 
and merry girl of sixteen or so, are going through 
their exercises on a gracious lawn. From a bench 
under the trees I watch them, having jotuneyed to 
the very edge of Clapton — and London— on a hint 
dropped by Mrs. Bramwell Booth in the course of a 
conversation on the socis^ work of the Salvation 
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Army. " The Nest " is the legend upon the outer 
gate. The little girls wear clean pinafores ; their 
hair is neatly kempt ; their feet are bare. In the 
early simimer simshine they twine in and out and 
roimd about, weaving their ribbons, singing their 
simple hymn with the refrain, " We're all marching," 
stolen from " We're a'noddin'." On the bench, 
too, are bonneted Lieutenants of the Army, taking 
their tea and watching the pretty sight. And sitting 
by my side, the Warden of " The Nest," Miss Marianne 
Asdell, a quiet woman with a soothing voice, search- 
ing eyes, and the right sort of mouth, drops, in 
gentlest tones, thenote of horror into my ear. Over 
a slice of bread and butter I have asked whence come 
these sprightly little girls who sport upon the grass. 
Miss Asdell quietly picks out girl after girl (they are 
singing their hymn now), and tells me that ten out of 
that thirty-six are being trained to forget their past. 
Very quietly Miss Asdell describes to me the method 
of gathering in these children. How, when a case is 
before the poUce-court, or reported by some kindly 
informant, the Army ofl&cer is on the spot ready to 
bring in the wronged child to " The Nest." How the 
terrible thing is never mentioned after the first 
interview. How, sometimes, the girl, having grown 
graciously in these peaceful surroimdings, one day 
realizes the wrong that has been done, and throws 
herself into the arms of her rescuer in a final passion 
of weeping for her stolen childhood. . . . 
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We skirt the lawn, and find other little girls 
digging in the garden, for each has her little patch 
to cultivate in leisure moments. Here is a child of 
six. " Always ask the name of the plant, if you 
don't know it," says Miss Asdell, smoothing the 
girl's hair. Then, as we passed on, she told me the 
story of that child, who had been at *' The Nest " but 
a few weeks. . . . I trust she is forgetting. Beyond 
the lawn there are many others — babies, girls, young 
women — each with some terrible background of 
experience that is the fault of someone else. 

I spot a sturdy boy, ask for his history, and learn 
that he is bound for Canada. His entry upon this 
world was imofficial, and the mother was well known 
to the poUce magistrate. " Everything short of 
niurder," said Miss Asdell. But here is the mother, 
a fine, stalwart, handsome young woman, who two 
years ago was described as the worst woman in a 
certain pohce district. She has lost the craving for 
drink, the guffaw of the pavement has been sup- 
planted by the quiet smile of the competent woman ; 
for^he has learned housekeeping, and the Salvation 
Army never sends man or woman to the colonies 
without pretty sure evidence of reform. " We can't 
afford to make mistakes " is a phrase I have heard 
many times. 

Beneath a tree in a comer of the garden is a 
perambulator containing a very small baby (who, 
I am glad to know, will have time to forget its 
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parentage). Over it leans a girl of fourteen or 
thereabouts. As we approach, she looks up. 

" Can't tear yourself away I" says Miss Asdell. 

Joy and shame mingle in the girl's face as she 
confesses to spending all her leisure time in looking 
after that baby. 

That girl was an " incorrigible." You have 
probably seen her record in the police reports. 
Wouldn't go to school. Parents couldn't do any- 
thing with her. A perfectly horrid Uttle girl from 
the standpoint of the police-court, which sometimes 
fails to remember that parents may be incompe- 
tent fools. " Incorrigible " was the verdict of the 
parents and the poUce-court ; and as we passed on 
Miss Asdell's verdict was given : " She has a really 
beautiful disposition." 

Having gone round the garden and seen the play, 
the exercises, the bigger girls tending smaller girls, 
and young women talking quietly and happily, who, 
as some might say, have " disgraced themselves," 
we sit and talk again under the trees — for this is the 
leisTure afternoon at " The Nest." It strikes me that 
forty or fifty girls with such grim experiences behind 
them, with such proud records of incorrigibility, 
must occasionally break into a pandemonium of 
moral revolt. Miss Asdell smiles serenely. 

" On the whole," she says, " I may say we never ' 
have any trouble with them. You see, one girl 
drops into a system. She sees all the rest happily 
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carrying out their duties, playing their games, 
tending their little gardens, and . . . it's a sort of 
pubUc spirit . . . she succumbs . . . it's the fashion 
to be good. But we leave nothing to chance. They 
are never alone without careful supervision, though 
they don't realize that. This is important." 

" Do you often have to inflict punishment ?" I ask. 

" No one but myself may punish," is the reply. 
'* And I," adds Miss Asdell — " I never punish.'' 

The method is really a sort of Christian Science of 
a very practical nature. Let me interpret into my 
own terms this ten minutes' talk under the trees. 
" You have been making a mistake," is the Army's 
address to the patient. " You think you are dis- 
graced, ruined, a hopeless wreck. Wronged little 
girl, this was none of your fault ; incorrigible child, 
get the word out of your head ; unwedded mother, 
there are no stones in this garden to be hurled at 
you and your baby. You are all excellent people, 
if only one thing were added to you. . . ." 

" It seems to me," I exclaimed, ** that you never 
despair of anybody." 

From eyes and Hps the answer flashed : 

" Despair ! Why despair — ^with so strong a God ?" 

You will see the inspiration of the method — the 
conviction that the evil mixture has only to be per- 
suaded that it is a good mixture without the final 
and necessary fizz of " conversion." Over this I 
pass lightly, because for the mom^t I am more 
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interested in the details. For I go through " The 
Nest/* and learn something of the clean, sweet, 
and airy Ufe of every day. 

It is a vegetarian Ufe, and, of course, a non- 
alcohoUc one. A life of domestic activity ; for all 
the housework is done by the girls, who, if they can 
toddle, may dust. Through the bedrooms the whole- 
some air sweeps, and the sanatorium — a former tool- 
house, and so forth — ^is seldom tenanted. In the 
schoolroom I find the schedule of the day— early 
rising, lessons, leisure, meals (with final bread and 
butter at call before bedtime), and the Army's 
imiversal order for " knee drill " at midday. What 
say the official school authorities to the teaching ? 
The inspector comes regularly, says Miss Asdell, and 
is satisfied. There is only one thing missing — the 
regulation school-desk. Wherefore " The Nest " 
cannot get its Government grant imtil it can afford 
to fit up those desks. It gets no Government grant 
at all, paying the entire expenses out of the con- 
tributions from the Social Wing of the Army, sup- 
plemented by the profits from the work — ^in sewing 
and laundry — of the small inmates. And herein, 
too, we differ — ^by half the world's circumference — 
from the Antipodes. This is the only Home in 
England which at present the Salvation Army can 
afford to support for the reclamation of the juvenile 
" offender." It is far different in the Australian 
Commonwealth, where there is greater faith in the 
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tender and sympathetic treatment of children who 
have done wrong or have been wronged. The Salva- 
tion Army has many such Homes in Australia, and 
the juvenile '* offender " who is convicted is handed 
over at once to the Army, which receives a subsidy 
from the Government. 

And as to the result. Taking this single English 
Home, filled with little girls badly handicapped in 
life, what can be their future ? " The hfe of the 
Home," is the answer. The -work of the house, the 
tending of children, the service of the Army — these, 
I am told, are the choices, and more particularly 
the tending of children, for to this duty the elder 
girls are willingly consigned. And is there no pre- 
judice against the wronged, the incorrigible, when it 
comes to the question of a situation ? 

" We have ten applications for each candidate 
from ' The Nest,' " says Miss Asdell. 

♦ ♦ ♦ i> ♦ 

But if you miss the devil's smash at the child at 
point, there is cover-point and slip to back you up ; 
and the cricketing officer of the Salvation Army sent 
me off to see another phase of the quiet work of 
rescue that is organized from the Headquarters of the 
Social Branch of the Salvation Army. 

" I don't think she ever takes to the life deliber- 
ately. She is not bad at heart," said Major Sharp, 
who is not a fat and peppery man, but an alert 
woman with humorous eyes. '* It is lack of super- 
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vision at the critical age, carelessness, light-hearted- 
ness, a slip, a tumble ; and she thinks there is nothing 
else for her, and it looks like a gay life from the 
outside. Then she finds it was not aU she expected. 
But without character, without money, with scarcely 
any clothes, what is she to do ? That's the moment 
to help the girl. If you don't help heir she becomes 
a castaway. If you help her — well, now you have 
seen for yourself." 

We were talking in a room that overlooked the 
garden of the Salvation Army Rescue Home at 
Cintra Park, Upper Norwood, under the very 
shadow of a Crystal Palace tower. In the garden 
young women sat, sewing ; a suggestive baby blinked 
at the simshine. In the room above some five-and- 
twenty were cutting, measuring, ,and sewing, while 
an " ofl&cer " — the word is too adamantine — 
lightened the drowsy hour by reading aloud. Here, 
you would say, are no sordid backgroimds of ex- 
perience. But Major Sharp laughs aloud— really 
laughs — as she tells me the stories with heroines 
from thirteen to forty-eight — ^laughs best because she 
laughs last. " There is a handful !" I said when she 
came. " Now you have seen. Of course, we 
couldn't do it alone." The assumption of Divine 
aid needs no further hint from a Salvationist. 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth told me of the beginning of 
these Rescue Homes. The inspiration came from 
the wife of a compositor in the early eighties, who 
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picked up homeless, helpless girls from the street, 
housed them, helped them from her scanty means, 
and pointed them to the right hne. The hint was 
taken. The tentacles of the Army were spread. 
" I settled right away," said Mrs. Bramwell Booth, 
" that those who showed a desire for reform must be 
taken ; it was the policy of the open door. No 
prison regulations. The girl may walk away who is 
dissatisfied with Him who saved Mary Magdalene." 
Twenty-one years ago the first Rescue Home was 
established in Whitechapel. There are now forty- 
seven such Homes in this country, and eighteen more 
in various other parts of the world. Thirty thousand 
" cases " have passed through those Homes. And 
at this moment there are 2,000 girls and women in 
such gracious retreats as that which tops the hill at 
Norwood. . . . Let me sketch the method. 

It is a question of fielding the devil's batting and 
stopping his runs. The metaphor would, I think, 
pass at headquarters. There is an occasional old 
stager, sodden with drink and degradation, who is 
reclaimed, and I have evidence of such success. 
But the main dealing is with the young. You may 
have noticed a Salvation Army bonnet among the 
midnight crowd about Piccadilly. It means a 
sisterly invitation to a sober drink and a quiet talk. 
There are quarters in Great Titchfield Street where 
the door is always opened at a knock. And the girl 
who wants to get back again into the framework of 
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life will knock at that door. Or she will write to 
the headquarters at Mare Street, Hackney. Or a 
hint from a sympathetic correspondent will bring 
the ready invitation. It is the appeal from a girl 
who rehnquished her ambition to be a lady in 
chiffons to become an honest woman in cap and 
apron. 

A fortnight's visit to the central home at Mare 
Street, Hackney, is the first step, and there is always 
the chance of withdrawing from the open arms. 
Then the Home — for a few months, a term varying 
from three months to a year in the case of those 
imder the drink habit. Should it be that Norwood 
Home, the girl drops into a quiet system, adminis- 
tered with equal mixture of prayer and twinkUng 
hiunour. Her outfit is provided. But she must 
work to pay for it, ior the Salvation Army's Social 
Wing has to Uve on scrapings. Housework, laundry, 
are the alternate exercises et those girls during a 
6.30 to 8.30 day, with needlework as the main task. 
They do not pass the front-door during the probation 
period, unless they choose to turn a back upon the 
honest Ufe. And every girl is given her turn in the 
kitchen, under supervision of the Army officer who 
cooks. To thirty girls are allotted ten ofl&cers. 

" We never leave them alone," said the Major. 
" You see, with girls like these the conversation 
might drop to an imdesirable level. So whether they 
are at work or play, one or more of my officers is 
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always there — ^just to give a tone to the talk, to 
lead the conversation. Even when they are playing 
in the garden." 

I looked from the window, and saw them skipping 
in the interval of recreation. And the skipper of 
them all was a Salvation Army maid with the smi* 
shine in her shackled hair. Spurgeon, you may 
remember, once claimed that he could smoke a cigar 
to the glory of Grod. Salvationists do not smoke. 
But I think that girl among her fallen sisters could 
say with a justified twinkle of the eye that she was 
skipping for Jesus. For those daring metaphors of 
the Salvationists have their claim to currency. 

Nearly all these girls and women are trained for 
domestic service; for the after-treatment is im- 
portant, and the aim is to keep in close touch with 
the girl who is on her feet again, and hold up the 
stumbling footsteps. Therefore such desultory em- 
ployments as laundry-work, with three days of 
constant toil and four days of comparative licence, 
are discouraged. When the girl has shown that she 
is in real earnest, that she is competent to perform 
the elementary duties of domestic service, she is 
placed in a situation. But the situation is carefully 
chosen, and these Rescue Homes have a power of 
choice. 

If you live within two miles of that Norwood 
Home, and apply for the next general servant avail- 
able, you will have no chance unless you are a house- 
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holder of whom the Army approves. For there will 
be on the average nine others on the list of applicants. 
That fact speaks for the confidence of the district in 
the work of the "rescuers." There is one ofl&cerateach 
Home whose sole duty is to look after the girls who 
have been placed in service. She visits each girl once 
a week if the distance can be covered, and if not 
there is a letter for her from " Home," as she is 
taught to call the House of Bondage that led to 
freedom. 

" The aim is to keep a three years' record," said 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth to me, in sketching the system 
she planted. " If they keep in touch with us, 
writing, coming to us in their spare time ... we 
feel justified in announcing a cure." 

What, then, of this Norwood Home ? Does it 
cure ? Well, I f oimd one pleasant room in which 
several cheerful girls were chatting with an Army 
ofl&cer. It was their " afternoon out." On a higher 
floor was an airy bedroom with some half-dozen beds. 
This is for the girls who come back for their annual 
holiday, having perhaps no other " home " avail- 
able. Within walking distance of this " Home " 
there are about a himdred girls who have passed 
through it to domestic service, and at least fifty of 
them each week come back to spend some leisure 
time and draw renewed strength. . . . 

But should you doubt the success of the method, 
let me put the matter into cold figures. Each single 
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one of those girls and women was penniless and 
without decent clothes when she entered the Home. 
As they say in America, money talks. These 
domestic servants have not only paid for their outfit ; 
the girls who have left the Home paid last year, of 
their own free will, the whole rent of the house — 
jfioo — and this year have so far covered the same 
charge. " You have been helped yourself," says the 
Matron, as the girl goes out : " now would you not like 
to help others ?" That response is, I think, the 
finest possible proof of success. There must be 
many, I should think, who would like to supplement 
the efforts of these servant-girls to extend that 
Home at Cintra Park, Upper Norwood. Besides 
voluntary contributions, it has nothing for support 
but its own work and the thank-offerings of " old 
girls." 
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XIII 

GENIUS LOCI 

" Name and address ?" asks the policeman, poising 
his pencil over the notebook, when you have a dis- 
pute with a cabman. The same question is pro- 
pounded upon any public appearance you may make, 
quite innocently, as a witness in a police-court. 
That same question is fired at you in small shot at 
every turn of life, with every letter that demands an 
answer ; there is scarcely a postman's knock that 
does not call for your assertion of your name and 
address. Let it be assumed that you are not ashamed 
of your name, for that is a matter beyond your con- 
trol. It was settled by heredity and the foolishness 
of your godfathers and godmothers in the day of your 
baptism. The name is not yours ; it has been im- 
posed upon you by the weight of centuries and the 
parental playfulness. On your own soul rests the 
responsibility for the address, which may be a good 
address or a bad one. And there is much importance 
in a London address, as the starters of companies 
know. There are occasions on which a door-plate 
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and a room in the City, with a clerk at the receipt of 
custom, will be profitable. 

The man who gives his address — I take a single in- 
stance — at Porchester Square is regarded with a cer- 
tain respect. Not so the person in difl&culties who is 
so foc^h as to mention Notting Dale, a little farther 
down the road. The very worst thing a man can do 
is to give his name and add, " No address." For a 
man must live somewhere, if he is to be ready for the 
demands upon his purse and behaviour which the 
honest citizen gives and takes. 

London is so big that it is cut, spUt, and severed 
into many districts with many names ; and in a 
journey from North to South or from West to East 
there are to be found streets jostling elbows that 
have bad names and good names, and the good 
names are always struggling to the top. One feels 
that the desire of the honest rising man, whom many 
people might call a snob, is to encourage himself (and 
incidentally other people) in the beUef that he has a 
good address — an address that will inspire confidence 
in himself and respect in other people. 

It is the instinct of the normal man to maintain 
good relations with his environment, and to put the 
best address he can upon his letter-paper. The head- 
line labels the householder, often xmpleasantly, and 
he hastens to skip off the shadow of suspicion. A 
year or two ago, in the summer of 1905, you might 
have noticed this admirable provision of nature in 
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the Kensal Rise against the headline its note-paper 
is compelled to carry. Kensal Risers — ^most of whom 
are no doubt honourable citizens, quite unknown to 
the poUce — ^realized dimly that they were victims of 
the " Spirit of Place." They felt that the Place had 
grappled them, beaten them, absorbed them. For at 
that time Kensal Rise had been associated with two 
murders, with which some thousands of people had 
nothing to do. And though one could wager that 
there were Ten Righteous Men at least in that dis- 
trict, they felt they could not save it from the stain 
of those terrible crimes. The plea of Kensal Rise was, 
not* that it should change its nature or move to 
another neighbourhood — only that it should change 
its address ; for the cancelling of the headline on the 
note-paper would be a sufficient cleansing. 

It is not easy to pin down that butterfly Spirit of 
Place of which Mrs. Meynell has written, and dissect 
it, except in some such crude instance as this, where 
the place-name triumphs by its connection with 
some definite incident or by some inherent im- 
pleasantness. One can understand why Slough de- 
sponded when it failed to get itself known as Upton 
Royal. And Whitechapel has been peculiarly un- 
fortunate in acquiring a name of shame. Some thirty 
years ago Henry Wainwright murdered Harriet Lane, 
and this was known as the " Whitechapel Tragedy " 
in the newspapers of the day. Whitechapel had 
scarcely wiped out the stain of that memory, when 
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Jack the Ripper brought Whitechapel forward again, 
for these were the " Whitechapel Horrors." Yet 
those murders were committed, nearly all of them, 
beyond the boundaries of Whitechapel. 

For aU that, Whitechapel has suffered in pocket, 
even as Kensal Rise, and has not yet regained its 
position as a good address. By the way, have you 
ever seen that spacious road that leads through 
Whitechapel ? It teaches a lesson to Piccadilly. 
Rugeley, some years ago, still blushed at its post- 
ofl&ce stamp, for it suggested Palmer. It has re- 
covered now. But in the days beyond my memory, 
when Lord Palmerston was at the head of things in 
general, Rugeley made a petition, and sent a deputa- 
tion. The murderous associations of the poisoner 
Palmer had sent down land-values. It demanded 
that the Spirit of Place should be exorcised. Lord 
Palmerston smiled in agreement, and suggested that 
the town should be named after himself — Palmers- 
town. By the time the deputation had seen the 
joke the necessity for a change of name had gone. 
People were talking about something else. 

Objection to these names is intelligible enough ; 
and one can understand the householder of repute, 
with everything handsome about him, refusing to put 
*' Wormwbod Scrubs " orfhis letter-paper. But there 
are other addresses that seem to convey information 
one would withhold, or put in another way. Clap- 
ham is, of course, the classical instance. Clapham 
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was the home of Zachary Macaulay and the cradle of 
the EvangeUcals, and no literary man can pass Clap- 
ham Junction without the twinge of memory. " The 
Clapham school !" Clapham at this day possesses 
many people who are not more than reasonably re- 
ligious ; but Clapham on a bit of note-paper carries 
that dim hint of character. And Tooting ! I went 
to Tooting the other day for the first time, and found 
it a very pleasant place. But at the Antipodes 
Tooting (as I read in Antipodean newspapers) is a 
byword. If you say a man Uves at Tooting, you 
place him for good and all. There he is ! Tooting ! 
Turn it on the tongue. Well, perhaps it is a silly 
name, as all names are silly when you repeat them too 
often. And even South Kensington has barely re- 
covered from the retort in " Patience " : " Primary 
colours ! Oh, South Kensington 1" 

We are not aU aesthetes in Kensington, or mur- 
derers at Kensal Rise, and some of us talk very 
learnedly and amusingly at Tooting and Clapham. 
But the individual is beaten by his environment. He 
feels himself squashed by the stamp of the postal 
clerk who marks his letter " Bedford Park." You 
may imagine his shriek : " No, I'm not artistic. I'm 
not Bedford Park !" Would you believe him ? 

I have been trjdng to evolve some theory of the 
right address, but it seems hopeless. Words are 
quite meaningless, as you will perceive from a glance 
at any book of reference in London. If you want 
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a good address, you would hardly select a Lane. 
" Garden Lane," for example, would not stir ambi- 
tion. But Park Lane is the goal of the wealthy. 
" Gardens " have their associations ; but somehow 
" Short's Gardens " do not give out the perfume 
of Barkston Gardens. A few evenings ago some 
diners challenged one another to produce the 
absolutely wrong address, and one announced that 
" Yard " was the worst word in any possible address 
in London. It was voted horrid until the fifth man 
mentioned that he had dined with a very exalted 
personage whose address was St. James's Palace 
Yard. 

The environment beats the man, and he can but 
struggle against the name, or change his address. 
One remembers the immortal question as to whether 
any good thing could come out of Galilee. The in- 
quirer was one with those who label Surbiton as 
stockbroking, South Kensington as artistic, Clapham 
as EvangeUcal, Whitechapel as murderous, and 
Tooting as out of the running. 
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XIV 

THE RIGHT TIME 

In the matter of time, London is in a conspiracy to 
deceive. It is in conspiracy with Mr. Edison, who 
has announced that his rule of life is never to look 
at the clock, but to go on with his work until he has 
finished the lap. And there is already a tradition 
that, for want of the precaution of looking at his 
watch, he was late for his wedding — ^had to be 
dug out from the middle of some new invention to 
take the second lead in the drama of matrimony. 

This is all very well for the man who has to finish 
his work. He may ignore the clock until the last 
tick sends him to sleep. But there are men who are 
anxious to start their work, to keep appointments, 
to reach an office on time ; and the man who 
cherishes in his soul the belief that time is money, 
and looks to London clocks for salvation, finds that 
London time resolves itself into a matter of small 
change. Yet always change. 

My personal difficulty arises with me in the morn- 
ing, when my watch, severed from proximity to my 
heart, has gone out on the loose in the night, and 
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stopped there. In the shop across the road, where 
I buy the second edition (there is never a first), the 
clock is frankly a joke, and the courteous young 
lady behind the counter admits that five minutes 
past twelve may mean anything from half-past 
eleven to one. 

" We never look at it," she explains sweetly, 
thereby unconsciously becoming a pupil of Edison. 

Certain beneficent traders erect their clocks for 
the information of the wa3^arer. None of the two 
ever agree, and you may (if you believe the clocks) 
travel from point to point with a record that would 
kill a sprinter or make a snail blush with shame. 
My own record is a journey from Westminster to 
Waterloo Station in less than no time — and catching 
a train that started punctually by the station clock. 
There are, indeed, many times in London, and the 
post-ofl&ce clock, which is said to be right always, 
is generally invisible to the swift passer in motor- 
omnibus, especially if he be short-sighted. With 
experience, you will find that the clock outside the 
railway-station is always a bit ahead of the starting 
clock ; and when I take my lunch at a restaurant 
that holds a Ucence, it is noticeable that the clock 
is anticipating the legal hour of closing, and is 
getting up a sprint. Babes and sucklings have 
realized the difficulty of finding out what the time 
is in London, and small children have often come 
to me, in Kensington Gardens and elsewhere, with 
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the question : " Can you tell me the right time ?'* 
Never have I been able to face the innocent child 
with the absolutely right reply. It has always been 
a fimible about the minute and a blank ignorance 
as to the seconds. " About a quarter to one," is 
ian encouraging answer to a child on Sunday, who 
has been sent out to mind the baby until dinner is 
ready. But if that child arrived home a minute 
late or five minutes early, my ignorance might 
wreck a home. It was in Greenwich Park that I 
decided on Ughtening the darkness that was in me. 
For on a fine day I was strolling about, for a period 
oblivious of time, until one child and another came 
up and asked me the right time. Then I remembered 
I was at Greenwich, and had friends there. 

When the seventh child had accosted me in 
Greenwich Park with a demand for " the right time," 
I thought the right time had come to find it out. 
It was a good opportunity for setting my watch. 
Just above me was the hill upon which the Observa- 
tory stands ; so, having told the child it was just 
about something or other, I breasted the hill in order 
to set my doubts at rest : for I knew that, if anybody 
knows the right time, he must be inside Greenwich 
Observatory, having read in Mr. Matmder's book on 
" The Royal Observatory " that it " gives time to 
the world." Sundry other scraps of knowledge I 
had collected. I knew that every hour Greenwich 
flashes the time over the wires to the General Post 
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Office, and that the ball which reposes on the roof 
of a tower at the Observatory is awakened at a few 
minutes to one, hauled to the summit of its pole, 
and tumbles precisely at one, for the information 
of shipmasters in the river. Also I have a friend 
among our official astronomers who goes to lunch 
very punctually upon the dropping of the ball (my 
watch pointed to half-past twelve). Him I have 
always regarded as a Time Encyclopaedia, and if I 
want to know the time I would prefer his opinion 
to that of any poKceman. So I ignored the twenty- 
four hours clock at the entrance-door, manifestly 
designed to check rude inquiries, rang the bell, and 
demanded safe-conduct to my astronomer. 

He was spread over an enormous sheet of figures, 
and looked up as I came in. 

" Ah," he said, " come to lunch ? Good! What's 
the tune }" 

" That is precisely what I came to find out," I 
repUed. " Seven children in Greenwich Park have 
asked me for the right time, and I cannot tell them. 
I can tell them the wrong time. But one does not 
like to deceive a child. It may mean that it misses 
the first help from the steak-pudding, and children 
are so sensitive. I want to set my watch. I want 
to be right for once. What's the right time ?" 

He did not pull out his watch ; he looked at me 
very seriously. 

" Now, what kind of time do you want ?" he asked. 
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" Is it solar or sidereal time, or mean time, or 
apparent time, or standard time, or local time ?" 

As he rose and leaned his hands on the table 
before him, he gave me the impression of one who 
had several more lines of time downstairs in the 
warehouse, and could order special consignments 
from the manufacturers. 

I repUed that my needs were simple. The best 
they had in stock would suit me. 

" Come along, then," he said. And he led and 
showed me to a scrubby Uttle lobby, where an 
ordinary-looking clock ticked seconds. 

" There you are," he said ; " that's the time of 
day." 

We were facing the clock that gives the time to 
the world. 

'' And that is the right time ?" I asked. 

Even as I spoke his eyes shifted. 

" WeU," he said, " it's mean time." 

" That is to say," I insisted, " that, when the 
clock says twelve o'clock, the sun is at its highest 
point?" 

" Not precisely," he stammered — " at least, not 
always ; in fact " 

" Come, come," I said, " don't prevaricate. Do 
you mean to tell me that the clock isn't right accord- 
ing to the sun ?" ^^ 

" I didn't mean to tell you," replied the astrono- 
mer, " but you badger a man into admissions." 
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" Then," I proceeded, " is it right according to 
the stars ?" 

" Not exactly. You see, sidereal time differs 
from solar time by about " 

Can you wonder that I b^an to lose patience ? 

" Look here," I said, " do I help to pay for that 
clock or do I not ? Why, bless my soul ! part of 
your salary comes out of my pocket. I come in 
and ask you the right time, which I pay you to find 
out, and youstand thereshilly-shallying and prattling 
about local time, and standard time, and all kinds 
of time but the right one. Can't you answer a 
simple question? Is that the right time, or is it 
not ?" 

He laughed uneasily. But I was in no mood for 
merriment. Seeing that I was in earnest, he went 
to the door to assure himself that we were alone. 
Then he turned and said under his breath : " There 
is no such thing as the right time." 

" Man, are you mad ?" I cried. 

He protested that he was not mad — only rather 
hungry. And as by means of questions, more or 
less intelligent, I dragged the shameful details from 
him, I thought the wretched man was almost 
relieved at this casting off of the burden of deceit, 
which must have weighed heavily on him for years. 
For he is a man of eminence in the scientific world, 
with many letters after his name. He is also, I 
beUeve, a churchwarden. He implored me to keep 
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the secret locked in my bosom, but I refused to 
6&ti^ into any such disgraceful compact. 

It is possible that my lack of scientific knowledge 
has prevented my full comprehension of the stam* 
mered confession of the astronomer. But it comes 
to this in the main : GreenMdch was charged to look 
through its tdescopes and find out the right time. 
But Greenwich found that the sun would not keep 
in line with the clock, and that noon did not always 
occur at midday ; that the stars refused to agree 
completely with the sun or with the clock; that 
even the axis of the world persisted in wobbUng. 
Now, instead of being p^ectly frank about the 
matter, Greenwich chose to resort to a mean sub- 
terfuge. It knows perfectly wdl when it is noon 
every day — and noon occurs more than once every 
day. But it put a despotic foot down upon the 
cosmic wobble, struck an average, and set a clock. 
And that is the adulterated article you get instead 
of the right time. 

The effects of this deception are fajvreaching ; for 
men not only in England, but all over the world, 
ate robbed of time, which is money. Greenwich 
has persuaded the whole world (except Irdand, 
which retains Home Rule in the matter of clocks) 
to take its time from the clock which so disappointed 
me. Berne, for instance, sets its clocks by mid- 
Europe time, which is precisely one hour in advance 
of Greenwich time ; and in consequence every man in 
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Berne is cheated of half an hour in bed in the morn- 
ing, and the gas company is cheated of the price 
of half an hour's gas consumption at night. Every 
hour of the day the lie, which is half a truth, is 
flashed from Greenwich, and believed by every man 
who looks upon a railway-station dock as a message 
from heaven. There is not a post-ofl&ce in Great 
Britain — I tore it from him as we stood in front of 
the clock I longed to smash — ^that can tell you by 
its clock when the sun stands highest in the heavens. 

" I do not mind your deceiving foreigners," I 
said, when the dreadful confession was over, " but 
how far do you cheat your own countrymen ?" 

*' Oh, not much," he replied. " It depends on 
the price of your ticket at Paddington. The more 
you pay, the less time you get." 

*' What about Penzance ?" 

" I'm sorry to say — ^really sorry — that a man at 
Penzance has to get up at seven miiflLtes past six 
if he wants to be out of bed by half-past six." 

** A scandalous fraud !" I exclaimed. 

*' Mean time, you see," he explained weakly. 

" Mean time 1" I rejoined indignantly. " It's the 
meanest thing I've heard of for a long time I" 
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XV 

A DAY'S WORK IN FLEET STREET 

The newspaper has become human nature's daily 
food ; indeed, most men take three regular meals a day 
from the latest news, and the temptation of the 
morning paper, the early special, and the late special 
is insistent. Many of us go as far as four meals, and 
make excuses for an extra meal when Punch comes 
out in the middle of the week, or read ourselves to 
repletion when the end of the week comes and the 
weeklies appear. It is from a very small area of 
London that those newspapers pour forth; I am 
speaking of the newspapers that appeal to a wider 
audience than is commanded by the scores of local 
gazettes, which deal mainly with the domestic ques- 
tions agitating every man who can read from East 
Ham to Uxbridge. Fleet Street is the pulpit ; and 
you have but to walk along Fleet Street, cast your 
eyes up and down the notices, sometimes blazoned 
over an upper window, sometimes with a modest 
announcement on a brass plate that charges hospi- 
tality to many provincial papers — ^you have only to 
do this to see that every paper of importance 
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throughout the English-speaking world has the end 
of one tentacle somewhere in that confined area. 

As a very callow and somewhat silly youth, I used 
to ride on an onmibus through that avenue of news- 
paper names under a trellis-work of telegraph-wires, 
note the famous names of the newspapers, and feel 
that here I could somehow get my finger on to the 
pulse of the universe. 

To sit somewhere in this street, to know all that 
was going on, to tell people all about it, and to tell 
them what to think about it — that seemed an ambi- 
tion that was worth cherishing. Possibly the un- 
formed desire was bom in the descendant of Dissent- 
ing preachers, and the instinct of the preacher was 
being turned into the passion of the journalist. 

By a curious turn of circumstances the ambition 
was realized, and though the result did not turn to 
dust and ashes in my mouth, nor did it enable me to 
reform the world, it at least gave me some insight 
into the limitations and the responsibilities of the 
journalist, whose centre is Fleet Street, and circum- 
ference — anywhere. 

The spiritual side is generally some distance away 
from Fleet Street. 

Let a small confession be made, that dates a long 
way from the printing-ofl&ce. Probably every man 
who writes for print remembers his first proof. Mine 
(you will pardon the egotism, that is certainly shared 
by many) came upon me one night at Bonn, where I 
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was a student. I had taken part in a students' duel, 
and, remembering no number in the newspaper area 
but that of the Graphic, sent a very crude sketch of 
it. The proof came. I spent half the night in cor- 
recting the proof, the other half in wakeful dreaming. 
And in the gorgeous sunlight of a June morning I 
walked to my lecture with the shout in my heart — 
" I shall talk to thirty thousand people !" Of 
course, J hadn't any definite information as to the 
circulation of the Graphic. 

A silly notion, you may say — ^silly to think that an 
amateur's sketch of a German students' duel could 
have any influence upon the trend of the world's his- 
tory. Yet, on reflection, I think that, as a budding 
joumaJist, I was right ; at least, I was on the right 
track. The man who puts a thing into print, talks 
about it, disseminates it, has chucked a pebble into 
the pool of human thought, and the ripples spread. 
Many years later, when that first enthusiasm for being 
a preacher had been somewhat dulled with despon- 
dency, it was aroused by a casual remark of the late 
L. F. Austin, who for a long time shared an evening 
table with me in the ofl&ce of a morning paper. 
Austin wrote gravely and gaily for many papers, 
daily and weekly, with a touch-and-go versatihty 
that was the wonder of all who knew him. Tired, 
both of us, one night we took the usual cab together, 
and I mentioned that some evangeUst or other 
had preached to three thousand people. " Three 
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thousand/* said Austin ; '' why, you and I will be 
talking to a million and more to-morrow ; and if 
we have said the wrong thing, God forgive us !" 

There is one side of Fleet Street. It is the side of a 
certain number of men who take the newspaper as a 
pulpit — men who are bom preachers, and must per- 
force stand sometimes in a pulpit that has insecure 
and rotten foundations. 

But there is another side — the mechanical one. 
When visitors come to view a newspaper ofl&ce, they 
always want to see the mechanical side : the com- 
posing-room, with its wonderful linotypes ; the 
printing-room, with its huge printing-machines, 
which eat up the ciurled impressions of a thousand 
men, and turn them out on paper ready folded for the 
early morning train. The Paris Matin and the New 
York Herald have noticed that desire of the public to 
see how the thing is done mechanically ; and both 
in New York and Paris you may watch the process of 
turning news and notions into type while you stand 
with your nose against the window. In London we 
are somewhat more secretive. The newspapers do 
not live in glass houses. 

m m m * m 

You will please note the title that stands above. I 
propose to sketch the day's work in the production of 
the morning newspaper, which, propped over against 
the second breakfast cutlet, gives you a bird's-eye 
view of the universe between the initial grumble at 
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English coffee and the final joy of English marma- 
lade. You will note the limitations suggested by the 
title ; for a newspaper is not really produced by a 
day's work, any more than a play is produced be- 
tween dinner and the fall of the curtain. Setting 
aside the men who make the type, the ink, the paper 
— the paper is hoisted into the ofl&ce by the mile, and 
the ink arrives by the ton — setting aside the fact 
that the man who wants to start a new morning 
paper must put down about a quarter of a miUion 
before he can add the pinch of salt to that second 
cutlet — setting aside all this, and all there is between, 
you will note a further reservation. The day's work 
really began many weeks, many months, ago. There 
are men sweating in the tropics, freezing beyond the 
Arctic Circle, there are men at every comer of the 
earth on the watch for a new star in the heavens, or 
ready to chronicle a new kind of murder in Massa- 
chusetts. All these you must regard as the back- 
ground, though they are quite as important as the 
playwright, the scene-painter, and the financier in 
the production of a play. We will turn the camera 
upon the centre of the stage. The time and the space 
are thus limited. 

The land of the morning newspaper, then, is 
bounded on the east by the Times, and on the west 
by the Morning Post, an easy quarter of an hour's 
stroll. It is nowhere more than a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, though it now stretches almost down to the 
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Embankment. This rough rectangle is the brain 
which directs and is nurtured by " our own " corre* 
spondents, " our special " correspondents, and all 
those in every quarter of the world who write over 
the name of Renter, Dalzid, Laflan, and the rest. 
For not only the newspapers huddle within this tiny 
section of London, but the various news agencies 
have their central ofl&ces there as well. You will 
imagine, then, that into this small area the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth, are pouring in news by wire, cable, marconi- 
gram, by pigeon-post, bicycle, and messenger-boy, 
by steamer, train, and motor-car. For the t«itacles 
that stretch from this little brain-area are incalcu- 
lable; they catch an important whisper across a 
Simla dinner-table, and finger the quart pot that 
broke a barman's skull in Houndsditch. And this 
goes on round the clock, since in some part of the 
world it is always the busy hour, and consequently 
the news agencies are never at rest. Of course, all 
this does not get into the papers. The business of the 
newspaper office is, first, to decide what you ought 
to know; secondly, to decide what you ought to 
draw as conclusion from your knowledge ; and, 
thirdly, to put the facts and the comment in a morning 
paper before your prosaic morning eyes on the tick 
of the clock. You will imagine the background of 
energy, then ; and we will take only the last few 
hours — the hours that lie between the mondent when 
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you crumple up your morning paper, and the hour at 
which you turn over in bed for your second deep. 

The work of the morning newspaper begins at 
about the moment when the evening newspaper faces 
the street — that is to say, in the forenoon. Few 
places are more dismal than a morning newspaper 
office in the morning. Cold corridors cohtain only 
charwomen, who are bringing the rejected news and 
the unpublished poems in basket coffins to the burial. 
But in one room sits the head-reporter, anxious to 
cover everything. To " cover " it is the ideal of the 
man of news. He knows that by this time the wires 
of the world are humming, that the latest divorce case 
is arranged for, and that the writer of the ParUamen- 
tary Sketch is already sharpening his pencil for the 
gallery. But there may be other things— a company 
meeting, a bazaar — that he has missed. And now 
the gap is filled. He has no lack of workers ; for 
smartly dressed women are ready, as well as men, to 
earn a few shillings with a paragraph or so* And by 
midday the final engagements for the day are com- 
pleted. It is just about this time, too, that the editor 
opens his eyes and his morning papers, for he had 
gone to bed at 3 a.m. the night before. 

During the early afternoon the newspaper office is 
empty of activity. It is merely flushing itself with 
such fresh air as Central London provides. Of 
course, the advertisement department is busy, and 
the manager vdth his staff is at work* But we are 
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concerned rather with the editorial department, and 
it is not until about five o'clock that the evening's 
strenuous work begins. The sub-editor arrives, and 
takes his place at his table, whence he can reach, with 
a twist of his revolving chair and a skilfully modu- 
lated voice, the various subordinates who have charge 
of Army, Navy, Church, and Stage, who deal with 
Sport or are learned in the Law. Hard by, in charge 
of the Uft that carries copy to the composing-room, 
watching the tape-machines, ready to answer any 
call that is made upon them, stand intelligent yoimg 
men. These young men are the mainstay of a news- 
paper ofl&ce. Their business is to know the news- 
paper files as you know your own bedroom. And if 
they are asked to procure a cup of tea at one in the 
morning, and discover what Mr. Gladstone said about 
caterpillars in 1873, they are expected to bring the 
cup in one hand and the caterpillars in the other. If 
a newspaper could find ten such young men, it 
would clear the board ; at present none has collected 
more than three, if so many. The sub-editor so far 
is comparatively at leisure. He has before him the 
record of what the reporters are doing. The events 
that may be expected are roughed out on a scheme, 
and the history of the world for four-and-twenty 
hours is clamped within the columns it deserves — so 
much for this, so much for that. But the sub-editor 
finds that he has already exceeded the capacity of his 
allotted colunms ; and the world will not stand still 
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for a sub-editor as it did for the son of Nun. The 
Law Court reports are akeady being fingered by a 
young man with a blue pencil and a bottle of gum. 
" Anything in that Blank and Dash case ?" asks the 
sub-editor. " Usual thing," replies the young man, 
poising his pencil ; " just the same as the Spot and 
Cash case." " Cut it down to a quarter, then," re- 
pUes the sub-editor ; for the sub-editor knows from 
experience that more interesting things happen than 
can be recorded. His ideal is to cover as much as 
possible in the fewest possible words. Indeed, over 
every sub-editor's desk should be graven the motto, 
" Cut and cover." 

Enter the editor, without pomp or circumstance. 
He arrives usually between five and six, and goes 
straight to his room. He has the best-appointed 
apartment in the ofl&ce, of course. But editorial 
rooms differ like stars in glory. At the Daily Mail, 
for example, Lord Northcliffe is splendidly housed in 
a room made comfortable with sofas and brightened 
with flowers. Other editors are content with a 
table, a chair, a draught, and Uttle else besides a 
secretary. The editor's secretary is another very 
important person. He is supposed to be acquainted 
with everything about everybody who has ever 
written a Une in the paper, or has suggested writing 
a line. And though perceptive he must be a non- 
conductor. Thus he is when he is perfect. I have 
known but two who approached perfection, and 
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neither is a secretary now. On the editor's arrival 
the secretary is ready with the letters. This is the 
time when the editor schemes out the morning paper. 
How big is it to be ? For you will notice that your 
paper varies in size, and that on Christmas Day, for 
instance, it is but a meagre rag. Is there some big 
subject to be treated, such as a Prime Minister's 
speech or death ? More particularly, what is the 
state of the advertisement columns ? That is the 
pivot on which the question turns, for in his pigeon- 
holes the editor has columns of special articles 
waiting. From the manager comes the message. 
To-morrow's paper is to be of the biggest size. Then 
the editor surveys the universe through the eyes of 
his subordinates, balances the importance of a new 
war- against the importance of a new bacillus, tele- 
phones for a forecast of what the House of Commons 
is likely to do, and settles what is the really interest- 
ing thing. This is an important moment in the 
making of the paper. The Daily Express regards it 
as so important that Mr. Pearson has a daily confer- 
ence — at six o'clock — with his various assistant- 
editors. They sit about a table and discuss the 
evening's news. Between them they get the hang of 
the day, and then Mr. Pearson indicates the line the 
paper should take. You must remember that the 
production of a morning paper means the writing and 
printing of a large volume of history, comment, and 
criticism within a few hours, with an impa^sablQ 
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limit somewhere about two o'clock in the morning. 
At about seven the editor goes off to dinner. In the 
sub-editor's room they are still dealing with the 
material that is laid before the sub-editor, and 
passed over by him to the custodian of its particular 
subject. Reporters, too, are busy in their own room, 
writing up the experiences they have been asked to 
accumulate, and upstairs the compositors are alreacjy 
putting the concentrated news of the world into t3^e. 
The real stress and strain of the morning news- 
paper does not begin until close upon ten o'clock. 
At nine o'clock there is usually a short interval of 
rest, and a scattering for supper. In some ofl&ces 
there is a canteen for the accommodation of the com- 
positors and printers. At the Morning Post ofiBce 
the canteen is organized on the lines of a club. At 
five o'clock you may find a huge party at tea ; later 
on the tables are beset by men who call for hot joints, 
and get them ; and even when the night's work is 
over there is the final consolation of food and drink. 
But at about ten o'clock the editor returns, possibly 
to learn from one of the intelUgent young men of 
the sudden death of an eminent person. That will 
slightly derange the paper ; but it does not derange 
the editor, who picks the obituary of the eminent 
person from a drawer, and merely says : ** Tell Mr. 
So-and-So to see that is up to date." By this time 
the foreign editor, who has been busily deciphering 
and collecting news from various people who acknow- 
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ledge neither English rule nor English language, is 
able to make an estimate of what is happening 
abroad ; a few words through the telephone, and the 
course, of the debate in ParUament is ascertained ; a 
question here and there, a glance over the proofs 
upon the table, and then the editor is ready to meet 
the leader-writers. It is the business of the leader- 
writers, who arrive between ten and eleven, to formu- 
late the views of the paper (together with any of 
their own they can sUp in), on any subject that is big 
enough, or interesting enough, or funny enough for 
comment. Sometimes a man comes in primed with 
his own subject, and his own subject meets him. It 
appears an ideal union, but it often results in dull 
progeny. The swiftest and surest writer living can 
hardly cram his knowledge of his special subject into 
two hours and a column and a half. The most 
interesting results are attained, I think, when the 
brief is handed to counsel in court, as it were ; when 
the leader-writer has to acquire his facts (with the 
aid of the intelligent young men), extemporize his 
enthusiasm, and pour the mixture into type with the 
watch before him prophesying the moment of going 
to press. The War Correspondent who has ridden 
unarmed througli the war in South Africa should 
know Uttle of milk and water, you would say. But 
the irony of circumstance set that war expert on the 
subject of London milk. Milk made him sick, he 
admitted. But the journalist's instinct supported 
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him. In a quarter of an hour he was an expert 
dairyman, in half an hour he \^as an indignant 
householder, and five minutes later his enthusiasm 
had boiled over into an informative and inspiring 
article. If you meet him to-morrow and mention 
milk, he will not know what you mean. 

Possibly I have conveyed a vague impression of 
hurry and bustle. Really, the first impression a 
visitor gets is quite the opposite. " How quiet it 
is !" said a lady the other evening in a hushed 
whisper, as she peeped at the bowed back of the 
foreign editor. There is a certain bustle of boy 
messengers and callers of all kinds about the glass 
box at the entrance. But on the editorial floor the 
very tenseness of the time makes for quietness. 
Each man has just as much to do as he can do within 
the allotted time; and no man has time for idle 
chatter. At the ofl&ce of the Daily Mail is a Uttle 
room with some telegraph instruments. Here three 
or four operators are at work. Their duty is to 
transfer by wire to Manchester the entire Daily Mail 
as it is written in London, so that Manchester may 
have a London paper as soon as London. 

But underneath the silence, and underlining it, is a 
rising growl, a sUght tremble, a rhythmic thud. For 
while men are at work on the writing of the paper, 
other men are making ready to print it. The growl 
comes from below ; from above an occasional bang. 
We will go upstairs, climbing an iron staircase to the 
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composing-room ; but first glance aside at the 
readers* room. Here a slight murmur is heard. For 
each reader has his assistant, and while the one reads 
the copy the other holds the proof. The reader is 
the first check on inaccuracy, but really his duties 
cover everything from the correction of an accent to 
the detection of a possible Ubel. The proof will be 
read again and again ; but the reader is expected to 
know most things and question the rest. More par- 
ticularly he is the man who knows how his own paper 
chooses to spell " Tsar/' " Kumasi," and such-Uke. 
It is the " custom of the house " that rules. Close at 
hand we find a long room, with slab-tables down the 
middle, and on either side rows of bloated type- 
writers. That is your first impression. At a desk 
stands the ruler of the room. To him by means of a 
lift comes the product of the brains below ; it may be 
a portion of the warrior leader-writer's disquisition 
on milk and water. In a second or two it is in the 
hands of the compositor, who takes his seat at the 
bloated typewriter, which is really a linotype 
machine. There are conservative offices which still 
set the paper by hand, and do it very well. 
But the machine is general. I can describe it sub- 
jectively ; the diabolical ingenuity that invented it 
is beyond me. You will imagine a typewriter of 
about the size of a mission church organ. With the 
copy in front of him, the operator takes his seat and 
plays upon the keys, and Uttle bits of metal drop into 
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place until a bell warns that the line is nearly full. 
A touch of the finger sends up the graduated spacing- 
leads. The line is set ; but as the next line is being 
set the former line is automatically conveyed round 
the machine to the Uttle shop with a fire that it keeps 
at the back. In a moment molten metal is projected 
upon the right spot, and the whole Une is cast. And 
finally, while the operator is still setting line upon 
line, the t3^e he called down a second or two ago, 
having served its purpose, is being automatically 
carried back and dropped — each letter into its home. 
To me the t3^ewriting machine is unintelligible, 
uncanny. The compositor, however, is a prosaic 
person, and reflects only that, while the machine 
enables him to increase his output fourfold, it takes 
more energy out of him than the old process of 
setting by hand. Wherefore the machine com- 
positor claims a slightly higher wage in proportion. 
Nor has he any respect for good writing which is 
illegible. One of the most popular journalists in 
London was loathed in the composing-room until it 
was agreed that compositors should be paid special 
rates for setting his copy. 

But the impassable Umit is in sight. It is nearly 
one o'clock. The political leader-writer, having 
written half a column while waiting for the Premier's 
speech, has got it, has deciphered it, and is sa3n[ng 
what he thinks about it in sections — caUing back the 
boy who picks up the finished sheet with, " What 
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was the last word ?" Copy has made the round of 
compositor, proof-puller, reader, sub-editor, writer, 
and lies on the editor's table. Some editors read 
every line that goes into the paper ; some do not. 
And then something happens. A King is murdered ; 
the Scotch express is wrecked. The sub-editor 
comes in to the editor. The head of the composing- 
room descends. Upon his forehead one bead of 
sweat appears, and begins its course downward. It 
is the first sign of disturbance. Before it has reached 
the point of his jaw page so-and-*so is reorganized* 
There is just time. 

It is two o'clock. The leader-writers are getting 
into their overcoats, and making for the cabs in 
Fleet Street with a fierce determination not to seek 
for the thing they might have said. Upstairs the 
stress and struggle is at its height. The compositors 
have finished, and are thinking of supper. It is now 
the turn of the foundry. We enter a long room full 
of bare-armed men, with a large, calm genius in 
charge ; stoves alight, a stream of lead ; here is the 
whole paper coming up in huge iron-bound pages of 
type, weighing a quarter of a ton each, and being 
turned into metal. What the warrior leader-writer 
wrote about milk and water has been set by the 
compositor, twisted into papier-m&ch6, and is now 
being turned into a half-cylinder of metal which 
will exactly fit one-half of the roller of any one of the 
machines downstairs. It is now a matter of minutes, 
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but there is no confusion. One man pours the 
molten metal, another plunges the half-cylinder into 
cold water. Two more trim its edges and make it 
tidy on a circular stand at the end of the room. 
Hard by stands a bearded man with some slips of 
proof in his hand. Suddenly he steps up to that 
stand, with one finger on a point in the proof, and 
the foundry-man chips out a letter or two. The 
editor has discovered a mistake or a libel at the last 
moment. Those blanks you occasionally find in 
the papers are not due to the printers ; they are 
editorial after-thoughts. We are now within a few 
minutes of the outside limit, for no morning paper 
varies more than five minutes or so in its time of 
going to press, since in the street outside the carts 
are drawn up, and in the engine-sheds the engines 
are getting up steam to draw the newspaper trains. 
But if there is speed there is stiU no confusion. The 
man with the molten metal never misses his shot ; 
each man performs his appointed task knowing that 
he has so many seconds to do it in ; and at the far 
comer of the room there is a boy at the Uft. As the 
half-cylinders are ready, they are placed on the lift 
and descend. 

We, too, wiU descend to view the last phase. It 
is now dose upon three o'clock, and the machine- 
room is at work. At the Daily Chronicle office the 
machine-room is a spectacle, for here are printed not 
only the scores of thousands of the Chronicle, but the 
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million and more of Lloyd's News. We have just 
beaten the last half-cylinder, and the paper is going 
to press. Have you ever seen that amazing marriage 
of a roll of blank paper to a ton of information and 
comment ? I cannot tell how it is done. I only 
know that every night a row of thmidering presses 
wait for what I am about to say. I have seen 
machinists climbing about those rows of machines, 
patting and coaxing them ; and I have seen, at 
fourteen minutes to three, those machines begin 
their work, which consists of picking up a mile of 
paper, printing the history of the world for four-and- 
twenty hours, and turning out the paper clean and 
folded as your breakfast napkin. I cannot say how 
it is done ; and that is perhaps the reason of my 
great respect for the mechanicians who do it. 

The morning newspaper comes to birth in a fury of 
noise. Its inception is in silence. In one sense its 
going to press is silent, for the din of the machines 
is so thunderous that it approaches silence. More 
than once the head of the machine-room has tried to 
explain to me how it is that this snow-storm of folded 
papers is showered from a blank roll of prepared 
pulp. Nothing reached me but the moving of his 
lips. 

Now nothing remains but to gather the papers as 
they pour from the presses, and put them on the 
carts that are waiting without. The carts convey 
them to the railway termini, to the distributing 
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agencies, and ultimately to the book-shop round the 
comer. And, if you please, you may buy the 
result of this toil of brain, nerve, and muscle for a 
half-penny, or a penny, or at most threepence. 
The long day's work of the newspaper-man is 
done. 
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THE MECHANICAL SIDE 

There are thousands of men who write for the 
eatage— or rejection — of that monster the Press, 
who have never seen the Press, which is that mere 
mechanical thing designed to swallow and digest 
exactly what is acconmiodated to its digestion. 
Among the many thousands, I am but one of those 
who thought — ^vaguely — that, when the little black 
marks were made on Uttle bits of white paper, they 
appeared automatically, multiplied a hundred 
thousand fold, and the interval between the writing 
and the shout of the poster— or, as the compositors 
call it, the broadside — ^was ignored. That mechanical 
side of the newspaper escapes even the average 
writer who feeds the Press, much more the man 
in the street who buys paper, ink, labour, news, 
and an occasional idea, for a penny— or even the 
half of it. 

Some things seem to come, as Dogberry said of 
reading and writing, by nature. It was once my 
task to furnish a house throughout in three weeks. 
Then I discovered that many thingsl which one takes 
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for granted required a considerable amount of fore- 
sight and management. House decoration is a 
comparatively simple matter ; and though I could 
never hang a picture myself, being horribly un- 
mechanical, I know where it ought to be huiig. It 
was the pillow-case that opened my eyes, for they 
were one of the things I had always taken for 
granted, as growing — without beginning and with- 
out end. Yet someone must make them . . . some- 
one must measure, and cut, and sew, and consign, 
and wash, and mend, and steal the pillow-case on 
which one man dreams. 

It is a sort of midsummer night's dream. For 
as I walk to a newspaper office on an August 
evening, fresh from the country, there occurs the 
question : " What am I to say ?" And then the 
sudden stab of conscience : " What I say wiU be 
read by many thousands !" Comes a stiU, small 
voice, telling that this is but one voice among many 
other hundreds of thousands. And then, as I pass 
up into the centre of Newspaperdom, there is the 
greeting of presses growling hungrily for the huge 
supper they wiU presently eat. Already little girls 
and boys are peering through the open windows 
that show the Press growling below for its prey — the 
mechanical Press. 

On this Hot August evening I am more than ever 
annoyed with Whitefriars Street, which as an 
evening pleasure resort compares most unfavour- 
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ably with the garden that I love. In the narrow 
street the huge vans, that threaten to gum my frail 
carcass Uke a postage-stamp against the wall, are 
filled vdth rolls of paper. Into a vast gash in the 
front wall of a building the rolls of paper — four 
miles of paper to a roll, they tell me — are swung, 
threatening to fall and make me and my hopes and 
my simimer suit a splash on the pavement. Vaguely 
I remember that somewhere down below are the 
world's biggest printing presses ; that these presses 
have such an appetite that they could in a few hours 
eat paper that, otherwise distributed, would put a 
girdle round the globe. A most inadequate cover- 
ing for the old thing. And on this hot evening how 
pleasant it would be to produce the Daily Chronicle 
and Lloyd's News from hand-presses at, say, Win- 
chdsea, and distribute them as a special favour to 
selected callers ! A mere midsunmier night's dream. 

From the room where I sit at work there is heard 
the squeak of a fiddle, the rattle of a cab, the roar 
of applause from the benefit concert at the Ucensed 
premises opposite, the occasional shout, " Lower 
your end a bit. Bill !" and then come the first 
throbbings that mount into a slow, steady grind. 
In India, on a hot night, it is the beat of a distant 
tom-tom ; in London you cannot tell whether that 
throb is in your own head or somewhere far off. 

" What's the matter ?" I exclaim. 

The large, calm man who has come iitito the room 
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stares at me. Within half a minute he has explained 
that a double octuple Hoe printing-press has a 
perfect right to make any kind of row it is pleased 
to select, being of far greater importance than an 
editor, to say nothing — well, he would say nothing, 
not wishing to be self-assertive. " Fact is," he 
continued, regarding me with great severity, " you 
are sitting right on top of one of those new machines. 
Now, if you were twenty yards to right or left, you 
wouldn't hear a sound. One big press like the one 
you can hear starting now makes much less row 
than four smaller ones ; and when the whole lot of 
new presses are running, you'll find they won't 
wake a baby over the way, to say nothing — well, I 

won't say anything " But would I like to come 

down at about a quarter to eleven, and convince 
myself ? They would be printing the country 
edition of Lloyd's News. 

At the appointed time, having put on copy paper 
two or three immortal sentences, I descend, flushed 
with pride, to see how these mere mechanicians deal 
with them. Led by the larg6, calm man through 
secretive doors down spiral staircases (" Mind that 
trap-door !"), I arrive at the bowels of the earth. 
Here we are a long way from literature, in a region 
of semicircular metal plates, and trolleys, and men 
who have taken off their superfluous garments ; and 
then I reach the spot where the prehistoric monster 
was foimd embedded. That monster, as you may 
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remember, went forth to the National MtLsemn. 
Really, he has returned, bringing with him seven 
other monsters worse than himself. There stands 
one of them, a huge mass of little wheels. Crawling 
up and down ladders, patting, screwing, testing, 
are men — tiny men they seem — stroking a monster 
into good humour. Standing before the monster, 
I watch the plates come down ; watch the crawling 
pigmies fix them in place ; listen to the electric 
bell that announces that this or that is done. 
" That's your page," says the large, calm Inan, as 
the number is announced. And I try to smile at 
my sinking proportions. 

Clang ! 

The large, calm man is standing, firmly planted 
before the central monster. " All clear ?" Men 
shin down ladders, men run tables beneath the tiny 
mouths of the monsters, and stand ready. One 
bead of sweat trickles down the nose of the large, 
calm man as he gives the signal, and a man in shirt 
and troupers depresses a finger. 

"Yes!" replies the monster. "What pi 
that ?" 

The monster is not literary, but he can " spit 
out." He has turned on his side, as it were, 
printed, folded, and counted a dozen or twoj^c^ 
Lloyd* s News before the large, calm man has 
to raise his hand. 

Ping! 
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They fall on the papers, tear them open. Ink 
running true ? Speed right ? Paper torn ? Ah, 
a shade too much space left here ! There are 
128 stereot3^ed plates on the monster's chest 
to-night, and men shin up ladders and down again, 
having eased his digestion. Off we go again. 

The noise is now continuous, and unnoticed, until 
you try to talk ; and even then the noise is as silence 
compared with the fearful clatter of the older 
machines. Faster and faster come the folded papers 
from the Uttle mouth of the monster, eating thirty- 
two miles of paper at either end, and producing 
ideas, Lip-lip-lippity-lip, out they come — ^brains, 
toil, hardships, anxieties, lives and deaths, in bundles 
that men seize and cast upon the world from lifts 
and waggons and railway trains. Ten thousand, 
twenty thousand — it has all happened in thirty 
minutes ; and as that lip-lip-lippity-lip goes on, the 
question strikes me : I have said a thing. Is that 
thing true ? Should it be said ? Was it said 
well ? Twenty-five thousand. Ahce in Wonder- 
land was assured that what was said three times 
is true. If it were said 

" Hi !" I call to the large, calm man. 

He turns an ear. 

" If I say a thing thirty thousand times— or a 
million times " 

" What r 

'* Is it true," I shrieked, " if I say a thing two 
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million times ? Is it true ?" And I bellowed the 
last word 

The large, calm man held up a hand, and the 
monster stopped at a finger's touch. He turned one 
of the papers swiftly. 

" True ?" he said. " Perfectly true." And the 
monster started again. For the large, calm man's 
business is to ignore the relation between the eternal 
verities and a writer's opinions, and to fix his atten- 
tion on the relations between ink, speed, and 
pressure. He would produce the Decalogue or the 
Decameron with perfect impartiality, being con- 
cerned only with legibility. Whether you read it 
or not is no concern of his. The point is, there it is 
for you to read if you like it. 

At Blackfriars Station that night I walked very 
humbly in to the booking-desk and asked for a third- 
class ticket. The clerk, knowing me very well, 
repeated my request, doubting. " Yes, third- 
class to-night," I replied. " I have been minished 
and brought low." 

" Well," he said with S5mipathy, " there's many 
a better man " 

I plunge into the train, and you will understand 
my depression. Anybody could write this with a stylo- 
graph and a bit of paper, as I have done. But ask me 
to say it one million four hundred thousand times in 
an hour or two — and I'm done. That large, calm man 
can, if he chooses. Nor does he care what he says. 
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CALLED TO THE BAR 

I NOTED a few da3rs ago in the Sphere a remark by 
Mr. Clement Shorter to the effect that he was often 
asked for advice by young men who wanted to go 
into journalism. And he invariably advised them to 
keep out of it. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, he maintained, it leads to tragedy, if the man 
lives to sixty. 

The estimate is perhaps too high, for I have met 
many journalists with two coats and everything 
handsome about them. Yet round about Fleet 
Street the tragedy of life — ^newspaper life — ^may be 
seen, and one can see the man who started out with 
a keen view upon men, women, and things, and has 
reached the last turn at a Fleet Street bar, where he 
shares a preposterous silk hat with a colleague. If 
his colleague has a lucrative engagement in prospect, 
his is the hat ; but the hat is to be returned. 

The hint of the argument caught me as I was 
leaving the Fleet Street supper-room, and the two 
men were propping themselves against the bar. It 
was obviously a serious question, and the conversa- 
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tion attracted many sympathizers and opponents. 
But let the matter be put shortly, for the argument 
happens every evening in Fleet Street. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" What I maintain, and what I've been trying to 
maintain for the best part of the evening, is this, and 
anyone who is a scholar and a gentleman should see 
my point. Break ! Fracture ! That's the point." 
And the elderly gentleman with the frock-coat and 
the questionable silk hat brought down his fist on 
the bar counter of the Fleet Street tavern, and made 
the glasses ring. 

" Please, gentlemen !" said the barmaid, inter- 
posing in an argument that seemed to have started 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, and is probably still 
proceeding. 

" Pardon me," said Silk Hat elaborately, " I am 
merely engaged in a little discussion with my friend 
here on a matter of " — ^he could hardly be expected 
to say " philology." 

" That's all right," said the barmaid, swabbing 
the counter with a napkin. 

" You know me as a gentleman and a regular fre- 
quenter for years without a break. Not, I insist on 
that, a fracture," He turned to the Uttle man with 
the stubby moustache and the pot hat. '* Sans peur 
et sans reproche." 

" I beg to differ," said Pot Hat. 

'* Oh yes," said the barmaid, " you're the nicest 
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gentleman up to teatime or thereabouts — ^none 
nicer." And she glanced at the clock, which was 
nearing the closing-time, and threw a hint to the 
hovering youth who wanted to put up the shutters. 

"Touchmg that fracture," said Pot Hat. "I 
didn't quite catch the point you were indicating. 
If we are to argue, we must define." 

Pot Hat got the sentence triimiphantly, and with 
one hand held on to the counter, and with the other 
cherished an absurd moustache. 

Silk Hat got his back against the counter and 
stood firm. 

" Permit me to recuperate, reirritate, reciprocate 
— ^well, let that pass. My CHiginal contention was 
that a man in his position and with all his knowledge, 
which I presume is nearly equal to mine as a scholar 
and a " 

" I know all about that," interrupted Pot Hat. 

Silk Hat had some difficulty in recovering the line 
of argument. 

" Man in his position," suggested the barmaid, 
who was counting up her coins. 

" My humble thanks," said. Silk Hat. " Lovely 
woman ! Man in his position should avoid the mis- 
takes of the coniparatively uneducated, and not fall 
into the error of confusing two things that should 
not be confused." 

Silk Hat at this point took a gulp from another 
man's glass, and ignored the protest. 
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'* And ^at I have been tiying to contend for," 
continued Silk Hat, '' is this : that a man in his 
position ought to recognize and differentiate " (he 
achieved the word) " between a break and a frac- 
ture/' 

" Oh, do stop it I" said the barmaid. *' George, 
it's close on the 'alf-hour." 

*' Man in his position," repeated Silk Hat. 

" Now I take you," said Pot Hat. " Any names 
mentioned ?" 

" You have completely misunderstood me," re- 
plied Silk Hat. " You are not reminiscent of the 
name I mentioned — a name known all over the 
world." The whirl of Silk Hat's cuff was magnifi- 
cent. 

*' Don't recall it," said Pot Hat rather sleepily. 

" Then you've missed my point. I've been main- 
taining for the best part of an hour-- — " 

" Three hours," corrected the barmaid, with 
another glance at the clock. " You can put on your 
coat, George." 

" For a very considerable time," continued Silk 
Hat, *' my friend — my dear old friend, as I may call 
him — ^has fallen from his high estate, demeaned him- 
self, by not — ^reck — ^recognizing the differentiation 
between a break and a fracture. You know me as a 
writer, a humble follower of the craft of " 

There was a difficulty here. 

•' Name ?" murmured Pot Hat. " Give a name." 
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" Scotch," said Silk Hat, " and a dash of soda — 
just the merest dash." 

" Which gentleman orders ?" asked the barmaid. 

It seemed that neither gentleman had ordered. 

" Better go home to your wife," advised the 
barmaid, retiring to the novelette she takes as her 
nigttcap. 

" Break, fracture — fracture, break," continued 
Silk Hat. " And man in that position — ^position of 
my dear old friend, whose name you must know, as 
you know " 

" What was his name ?" asked Pot Hat, straight- 
ening himself with the aid of the bar-coimter. 

" Why, you remember the name of Jimmy Blean ? 
You know Jimmy Blean ?" 

" Jimmy Blean ? Course I do. Lenmie see : 
what's his name ?" 

Silk Hat thought very carefully for a moment or 
two, and then repUed : 

" I dunno. But what I maintain is that a break 
and a fracture are two entirely different things, and 
as such should be — dirifrenchiated. You take my 
meaning ?" 

" Seems to me they mean much the same thing," 
said Pot Hat. " I should put it in this form : Here 
we have two words meaning — equivalent — mean- 
ings. Nevertheless — or however, as I should say — 
the one is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and the 
other is derived from Latin. Take which you like." 
f ^^5 15 
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" Latin I" said Silk Hat fiercdy. " Don't presume 
to talk to me of Latin. Ask me to conjugate frango, 
frangere, fraxi— or, rather, I b^ your pardon " (the 
barmaid looked up and nodded), " fregi, fractum — 
and I could do it even at this advanced hour of the 
evening." 

" It's about time, gentlemen," remarked the bar- 
maid. 

" Seems to me you're talking through your hat," 
said Pot Hat. 

The remark annoyed Silk Hat — ^naturally. 

" You continually evade the point," he protested. 
" There is no reason to criticize my hat. I pin you 

down, I nail you to the counter " The glasses 

leaped at his fist. 

" Oh, please I" said the barmaid over her novelette. 

" No offence," said Silk Hat. " Merely the heat 
of raciotination. What I should wish to maintain, 
and what I've been maintaining — I call this estim- 
able young lady to witness. You bear me out, 
miss ?" 

" Reelly, I don't know what you're talking about, 
nor care," said the barmaid, turning a page ; " and 
I wish I was strong enough to bear you out of this. 
I'm sleepy." 

" Well, if it was a break, it was a break," said Pot 
Hat, with sudden briskness ; " and if it was a frac- 
ture, it was ditto. Eh, what ?" 

" I lay an embargo upon ditto,'t said Silk Hat very 
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solemnly. *' It is a word no scholar who is also a 

gentleman should utilize — at least, in the special 

The word escapes my mind for the moment." 

" Circs," suggested the barmaid, who had reached 
" The End." 

" Not circs." Silk Hat picked up an empty glass, 
and thought. " Connotation," he murmured. 

" You're trying to fog me now," said Pot Hat. 

" And it's really time," said the barmaid. " Please, 
gentlemen 1" 

Outside the two became thoughtful. 

" Now let's come to the point," said Pot Hat. 
" What is the main difference between a break and a 
fracture ? We must settle that 'fore I " 

" I see you take me," said Silk Hat, firmly propped 
in a doorway. " A break is a break, and a fracture 
is a fracture, and there it remains." 

Pot Hat held himself up by his ridiculous mous- 
tache, and said : 

" Now I can begin to argue " 

But I heard no more. 
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XVIII 

THE LONDON HOTEL 

It was a tiny comer of burnt toast that aroused my 
languid curiosity as I lay in bed one morning. If 
I wanted to complain, who deserved the curse ? 
Was it the waiter who placed it by my bedside, 
or was it some obscure lift-boy, fresh from the 
County Council school, or a cook — a scullion ? If 
I were determined to make a row about that 
crumpled rose-leaf, whom should I hit ? There was 
the manager, of course — the obvious receptacle for 
complaints. On the other hand, it would require 
less courage to hit a lift-boy. Thus vaguely I 
communed with my uneatable comer of burnt 
toast, and gradually floated into wonder at the 
marvel and mystery of the management that had 
lapped me in luxury, asked for nothing but a bit 
of paper from my cheque-book, and had given me 
no hint of a creak in the machinery until this Uttle 
pin-prick of biunt toast awakened my questions. 
One has heard much of the difficulty encountered 
by wives of prosperous citizens when they have to 
manage two or three servants in a suburban villa. 
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Here — around, above, bdow me — must be more 
than two or three servants to effect the results I 
had experienced. There must be a guiding hand 
somewhere. And then came to me a desire to 
know how this thing is done. So I arose from my 
bed, and, having spared the Uft-boy any mention of 
my toast, went off to hit a managing director. I 
succeeding in fixing the responsibility. But the 
question of that toast is quite unimportant. In the 
course of my inquiries and investigations, I learned 
something about the process by which house- 
keeping is run on an imperial scale. 

Hotels in the modem sense are modem inven- 
tions, and connote a change in social life. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago they did not exist. Neither 
did the hotel restaurant. London possessed various 
terminus hotels, which were really developments of 
the comfortable old country inns that dotted the 
coaching roads, and provided accommodation for 
man and beast upon their journey. It was hardly 
foreseen that people would want to stay very long 
in an hotel, if they had any other place to stay in ; 
much less was it foreseen that within a few years a 
large number of people would elect to Uve in hotels. 
It was the same with the restaurant, which is now an 
inevitable and important annexe. Only within the 
last few years have men and women alike been 
encouraged to lunch and dine away from home. 
The other day I was lunching at Prince's with an 
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estimable member of the City Corporation, and he 
pointed me the contrast. In his early business life 
— about sixty years ago — ^he usually found himself 
hungry in Piccadilly at midday. He had to adopt 
the practice of all business men who did not lunch 
under their own roof. He bought a chop at a 
butcher's, and took it into an adjoining tavern to 
get it cooked, paying a penny for the kitchen fire, 
and taking a pint of porter for the good of the 
house. As to pubUc places in which ladies could 
eat a soUd meal, they did not exist. Thirty years 
ago the visitor to London had his choice between 
the terminus hotels, a few old-estabUshed and 
expensive places such as the Langham, and a con- 
siderable number of " private " hotels, which con- 
gregated in the neighboiuhood of Jerm3ai Street 
and the streets — Cecil Street and Salisbury Street 
—upon which the Hotel Cecil now stands. 

It was in the year 1880 that the new hotel started 
into birth. The date is suggestive, for that was 
the year of the great Liberal revival. It was in the 
brain of Mr. Gordon that the idea started, for 
Gordon (aft^ which you instinctively murmur 
" hotel ") is the name of a real and Uving man ; 
and the Grand Hotel was built to receive some part 
of the increasing crowd of visitors to London. 
There was something American — ^repubUcan — ^in the 
plan of organizing an enormous building in which 
all the resources of civiUzation should be concen- 
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trated, and which should depend^for success on the 
number of the units who used them. The success 
came with the visitors. And the Hotel M6tropole 
was built — then the Hotel Victoria ; for the need of 
travel— on pleasure or business — ^was growing in 
the world. Meanwhile new hotels were springing 
up, and each was ready to improve on the last. 
The Savoy and the Cecil — the Cecil was snatched as 
a brand from the burning in the Balfour conflagra- 
tion — seized upon the Embankment. Since then 
we have seen many others springing up, and more 
are promised. For people are beginning to realize 
that the eating, drinking, sleeping, telephoning side 
of hfe can be reduced to very simple terms when 
housekeeping develops into a science. It is the 
specialist who is triumphing in the running of 
hotels, and the best hotels are gradually coming under 
the control of the men who " call the wits together." 
Such hotels as the Savoy, the Berkeley, and 
Claridge's have come under the same rule; the 
Gordon hotels are spreading over the world; the 
Piccadilly, as I write, is the latest promise of com- 
fort at the comer of Regent Street ; while the Carlton 
and the Ritz have even embarked on the Trans- 
atlantic steamers. This means the evolution of a 
type of man who is skilled in housekeeping. For 
the head of a big hotel is always a man. And it is 
the manager who bears the bnmt. 
The ordinary householder, who dwells in a well- 
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found house, is often told that he has no idea of the 
number of details that go to make up his comfort. 
This remark is usually made by the wife, who wants 
a hohday from housekeeping, and insists on spend- 
ing the summer in an hotel instead of taking a house 
in the country. Still less does that wife realize the 
details that sum up the comfort of the Uttle towns 
within four walls that are our modem hotels. Take 
as a type the Savoy, one of many hotels that have 
turned housekeeping into a science and imported 
cookery as a fine art. 

As you turn over for your second sleep, and Big 
Ben strikes five, you may reflect that you are one 
of three or four hundred sleepers under a single 
roof, and that for each single one there is a corre- 
sponding worker. One worker to each guest is the 
rough estimate. At this very moment, when the 
night-porter is hoping that the last incomer has 
arrived, and the night staff is dreaming of a morn- 
ing sleep, the chief baker is at work upon your 
morning roll. Shortly afterwards come the cooks 
and the storekeeper, while the valets are ready to 
brush clothes, the chambermaids have risen from 
their beds on the seventh floor, the floor-waiters 
are waiting at the still-room, and the still-room 
men are at work upon the morning coffee, tea, or 
chocolate. The staff of cooks, too, are among the 
earhest arrivals, and by half-past six the big kitchens 
hum with preparations for breakfast. There have 
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been certain doubts expressed as to the wholesome- 
ness of the London restaurant kitchens, and it has 
been suggested, and sometimes proved, that cleanU- 
ness below stairs is sacrificed to gaudiness above. 
But the big modem hotel cannot afford to incur 
suspicion, and it can afford to avoid it. Wherefore 
you have but to express a desire to see where your 
breakfast is cooked, and you may see a dean man 
in a clean white garment in a big clean apartment 
devoting himself to your breakfast cutlet. So by 
the time your morning tea is placed by your bed- 
side you may be sure that some three hundred and 
fifty bakers, cooks, chambermaids, valets, floor- 
waiters, restaurant-waiters, and hft-bo}^ are ready 
to minister to your comfort. 

Such a household requires marshaUing ; and I have 
mentioned only those members of it whom you may 
see or will infer after a moment's reflection. The 
Austro-Himgarian Empire is scarcely more polyglot 
than the staff of a big London hotel. And each 
section must have its special head, with a special 
brain for management. Thus, the chambermaids 
are EngUsh, and they form the only big section of 
the staff that sleeps on the premises. At the head 
of the chambermaids and the rest of the female 
staff is a housekeeper. She never has the " servant 
difliculty" to contend with. Unlike the house- 
keeper in a small house, she can always get servants, 
^for the hotel offers possibilities in the way of 
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gratuities and certainties in the way of society and 
amusement. But — and this will illustrate the dele- 
gation of authority — if the manager, as he prowls 
about, discovers a chambermaid who is putting 
pleasure before duty, he does not reprove her. That 
is not etiquette. He speaks to the housekeeper, 
and the housekeeper, no doubt, speaks to the 
chambermaid. So, too, with the waiters. There 
are floor-waiters and restaurant-waiters, all under 
their respective heads, who are responsible to the 
manager for the efficiency of their own departments. 
At the Savoy there are no English waiters. The 
foreigner is cleaner, swifter, and more intelligent 
in the matter of obeying rules. And the rules are 
definite and stringent. You do not see them in 
black and white, but the waiters do. Behind the 
scenes is posted a list of printed rules, which every 
hotel servant is expected to master at his peril. Even 
the man who receives your luggage and expedites 
it to your room is working according to a definite 
rule. Not a waiter can get you a dish or a drink at 
supper without the passing of a check. These checks 
have to be collated, added, charged, and this implies 
a large staff of clerks scattered over all departments, 
and a sternly barred corridor lined with secretaries 
and accountants to focus the whole into the evidence 
of profit. When you order a whisky-and-soda at your 
London hotel, you hardly reflect that you are sending 
a ripple of work through so vast an organism. 
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Though the waiters are all foreigners, there is 
a curious distinction between them. For experience 
has found that the best floor-waiters come from 
Germany. But the German waiter is out of place 
in the restaurant. He does not love the highest 
when he sees it in the form of French cookery. The 
Frenchman, on the other hand, has the divine gift 
of sympathy with the gourmet. He is at one with 
the food he serves and the guest who is to eat it. 
So the floor- waiters are German and the restaurant- 
waiters French, with their superiors, who are re- 
sponsible to the manager. And you will notice that 
the responsibilities of the manager are pihng them- 
selves up. 

But self-sufficiency is the note of the modem 
hotel. It suppUes itself as far as possible from its 
own basement. We will descend to the basement, 
below the white-tiled kitchens where the disciphned 
army of cooks is at work. Here we find more men 
providing all the things we take for granted as gifts 
from Nature. We have fight. Here in a vast 
engine-room are the dynamos that fight the lamp 
at yoTu: bed-head, the engines that send warmth 
and hot water to the careless hundreds above. We 
drink water, when it is above suspicion. Here is 
the rim of the artesian weU which sucks pure water 
from the breast of Mother Earth, and scatters it 
through a myriad pipes. We disfike a rickety 
chair ; we resent a dish that requires replating ; we 
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are sceptical about plumbers. In this basement 
there are men who toil — and whistle at their toil — 
for your comfort. Carpenters are planing and 
hammering, electro - platers are healing sores, 
plumbers are doing strange things with lead. Every- 
thing that can be done for itself the modem hotel 
does ; and anyone who has faced the necessary 
repairs in a small house may get some idea of the 
necessary repairs in a small town. But employees 
are not allowed to order repairs on their own account. 
Special sUps are provided, and these must be filled 
up and sent to the manager. The manager's re- 
sponsibiUties are increasing. 

But there are some things that even a town or an 
hotel must draw from outside. No hotel can graze 
its own sheep, pasture its own cattle, grow its own 
vegetables in the basement. Every hotel must de- 
pend largely on the tradesman for supplies. And 
just as the butcher and the greengrocer and the rest 
of them call for orders in the morning at the suburban 
villa, so do they call at ten in the morning at the big 
London hotel. Only they are usually well-dressed 
and prosperous contractors. The last thing the chef 
does at night is to inspect the stores and estimate 
the next day's needs ; and the skilful chef, with the 
Ust of ordered meals in front of him, will forecast the 
taste of several hundred people to a margin of a 
few cutlets and such-Uke trifles. There is Httle waste 
in the big hotel, for you must remember that, when 
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the hundred or two visitors have been satisfied, there 
is a precisely equal number of employees to feed. 

Many householders know the difficulty of the rela- 
tion between the cook and the butcher, and the com- 
mission which is drawn ultimately from tneir own 
bjmking account. In the working of an hotel the 
difficulty is multipUed a thousandfold, even when 
everything possible is cooked and planned and sol- 
dered on the premises. The commission has already 
caused scandals in more than one hotel, and the 
temptation of the contractor, and the temptation of 
the cook, storekeeper, baker, and the rest, to accept or 
offer commissions are about equal. It is so easy and 
so profitable for the cook to protest that this particu- 
lar butcher's meat is not to be cooked with credit, 
but that that other butcher is an honest man. In 
some hotels that have recognized and fielded the 
danger no member of the kitchen staff is allowed to 
know what contractor has supplied any particular 
consignment of material, so that there can be no pos- 
sible profit in unjustified complaint, and the cook 
who recommends this against that cannot pretend he 
is earning his underhand commission. 

There is one very important hotel official — the 
specialist in faces — who is worth a big salary, and 
often does not get it. He occupies various positions. 
He may be the manager, and he may be the hotel 
derk. In America the hotel clerk consults the dia- 
mond ring upon the finger, and dismisses you to your 
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gilded prison, with a number. On the Continent it 
is usually the manager who receives you in the hall, 
and gives you to understand that he had been waiting 
all his life on the doormat in the hope of your advent. 
In English hotels the manager is seldom seen by the 
guests, unless something is complained of and an 
interview is demanded. Probably not one in a 
thousand guests at the Central and West End 
London hotels ever knows the manager by sight. 
But every hotel wants an official in the hall with a 
memory for faces. Every visitor who has ever stayed 
in a particular hotel before feels complimented when, 
on a subsequent visit, the official who receives him 
remembers him. It is pleasant when you arrive, 
tired and cross, to find an old acquaintance in an 
ocean of strange faces — a courteous gentleman whose 
face lights with the sunshine of your presence. The 
mere fact that he remembers at once that you were 
there three years ago, that you like room No. i and 
parboiled eggs for breakfast, reconciles you to room 
No. 1,000 and scorched kidneys. There are very few 
hotels that have secured a perfect specimen of the 
hotel clerk. But there is one, hard by Charing Cross, 
which possesses a clerk who has cultivated the royal 
gift of remembrance. He is said never to forget a 
face. The faculty is useful, not only in recognizing 
the friends that cross the threshold, but in detecting 
the foes that would sUnk in and steal ; for, with the 
incoming and outgoing at a Northumberland Avenue 
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Hotel, the light-fingered gentry would have a fine 
chance of petty theft if they had not to pass the 
scrutiny of the man who remembers. I may men- 
tion, too, that all the great hotels have a certain list 
of " undesirables " — some of them quite well-known 
people — for whom, curiously enough, there never 
happens to be a room vacant. 

Above all these workers — from three to four hun- 
dred of them — who are ministering to the comfort of 
an equal number of guests is the manager. And the 
manager is a housekeeper on a gigantic scale. He is 
like the conductor of a big orchestra, who, even though 
he may not be able to perform upon every instrument 
imder his baton, must at least know how it should 
be played, and at the same time must know how to 
please the audience behind him. For you must re- 
member that the manager has not only to manage 
the household staff, but also to satisfy his guests. In 
the case of the hotel manager the difficulties of house- 
keeping seem infinite, and to disappear in infinity. 
One knows how difficult the lady of the house finds 
her dealings with a cook and a housemaid and a 
parlourmaid who are agreed in nothing but hatred of 
the nurse. The hotel manager awakes in the morn- 
ing to the clash of trades and nationalities. He must 
know something of the butcher and the greengrocer, 
for he has to go marketing, as it were, for several 
hundred mouths. He must know something of 
cooking, plumbing, engineering, so that when dinner, 
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drainage, or electric lights fall behind the demand he 
can speak with his enemy in the basement. He 
must be a contractor, too, since under him are car- 
penters, electro-platers, workmen of all sorts, and 
aroimd him are furniture-dealers ready to replace 
the dilapidations. But the manager's task is yet 
severer, for his staff is drawn from many classes and 
many nations, and it is his duty to keep them all 
Spinning smoothly round the daily groove, so that no 
single guest shall hear the squeak of the wheel. That 
were enough for an ordinary housekeeper, even 
though the housekeeper were a man. 

But there are the guests. In an ordinary house- 
hold there is a certain commimity of interests among 
the inmates. In a big London hotel there is none. 
Each man regards himself as the only person worth 
consideration, and it is the manager's business to 
consider him. It is the manager's business to be 
always on hand when a difficulty arises, when a 
visitor is dissatisfied, and it is his duty to set the 
matter right. And of all the duties that fall on the 
shoulders of the hotel manager, this of righting the 
imaginary wrongs of the curious people who frequent 
hotels is the most onerous ; for the complainant has 
no responsible relation with anyone else in the build- 
ing. The manager is responsibly related to every- 
one. He must be, too, in a certain sense a detective. 
Most big hotels have issued a telegraphic code from 
which you can pick your choice of a drawing-room 
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suite or a single bedroom. But when a messslge 
arrives, " Coming five — Smith," the manager must 
bring deduction to bear. Who is Smith ? Whence 
does he telegraph ? And what sort of room would 
suit him ? There are occasions, too, when the un- 
desirable guest makes entry into the hotel, Uves com- 
fortably, and must be evicted. So the manager 
must be a diplomatist, for the last thing desired is a 
disturbance ; and, with gentle regrets as to a long- 
standing promise of a room, the guest is sped upon 
the outward journey. 

The ideal hotel manager, then, must be an Admir- 
able Crichton, a perfect housekeeper, and a perfect 
host, controUing a hundred or two of independent and 
polyglot servants, and entertaining an equal number 
of independent and polyglot guests ; while never for 
a moment must the guest be made to suspect the 
difliculties of adjustment. It is not easy to find the 
ideal manager — the general-housekeeper-diploma- 
tist. In many cases he is a waiter of genius who has 
stood behind the guest and looked through him, has 
watched the working of a hotel, and won his way to 
the top. In other cases the manager is simply a 
man with the instinct of housekeeping. But the 
manager is always a man, and he makes the house- 
keeping pay. 

As to the biUTit comer of toast which started these 
inquiries. The managing director said he was not 
responsible, but introduced me to the manager. The 
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manager showed me the printed rules for employees, 
one of which enjoins that '' Complaints on the part 
of visitors must be reported instantly to the 
manager's ofiBice." " But/' I objected, " I did not 
want to complain so much as all that." The manager 
assured me that there should have been no need to 
complain at all. The waiter has a right to criticize 
the toast which he is asked to take to the guest. If 
the comer is burnt, it is his business to refuse it. I 
am glad to get this grip on the chain of responsibility, 
for I have often scolded the waiter, and wondered 
afterwards if I were unjust. Now I know that he 
and I are two links in the long chain. 

Much of this casual insight into the management 
of the London hotel was acquired over a luncheon 
table from the prosperous manager who lunched with 
one eye on his private guest and another on the well- 
filled tables of the restaurant. And then from the 
depths of my conscience I put the crucial question to 
the expert. I asked him to tell me how I could avoid 
the dreadful feeUng that the right waiter had not 
been tipped. Indeed, what was the conscientious 
man to do — the man who regarded a penny in the 
shilling as the right proportion ? 

" Look here, I want to do the right thing," I said, 
" always ; and I've often thought the right waitei 
hasn't got his tip." 

The manager smiled. " Oh, la I la I" he cried 
softly, and then : " Fritz, bring the waiters' book 1" 
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Fritz came with the book, almost as big as the 
Post Office Directory, Fritz was in dress-clothes at 
two o'clock p.m. He was a waiter. 

" My son," said the manager. 

There was a moment's hesitation as the ^i^aiter 
stood beside me, while many eyes were turned upon 
the comer seat and the book. The impulse was to 
rise and shake hands with the son of the manager, 
but that might have made the son uncomfortable ; 
so, nosing about for the tactful outlet, I grasped his 
hand under a napkin, while the manager spread the 
book upon the table. 

There they were — the waiters' names in colimins, 
and certain figures opposite, which represented the 
earnings in tips of each servitor. Four classes were 
fixed. It was explained that hare was the record of 
tips that were received by the waiters, and that the 
restaurant manager decided the proportion due to 
each man. The man in the first column, who is re- 
garded as a first-class waiter, gets a larger proportion 
of the tip than the boy who brings the sugar for your 
coffee. As the waiter rises in efficiency, so his share 
of the tips moimts. 

" But don't they sneak the tip ?" I asked meanly. 

The manager looked around. 

" Every tip," he said, " is put into the pool, and 
you may be sure that every man's eye is on the other, 
and it reaches the right man." 

It was hdpful to the frequenter of restaurants. 
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" Then it doesn't matter whom I tip ?" I remarked 
hopefully. 

" Not a bit," replied the manager ; " chuck it on 
the floor, and it will reach the right man." 

On a last glance at the book as Fritz took it up, I 
wondered what the waiter made out qf it, year in 
and year out. Fritz was now a leading waiter, as I 
had noticed. He was the son of the manager, it is 
true, and may have had some favouring ; but his 
income in tips amounted to about ^400 a year. 

He deserved it, one may imagine. Fritz has laid 
himself out to learn housekeeping on a large scale. 
He has had the education that Switzerland provides, 
and can talk sense in three languages. He has been 
through the scullery, the kitchen, has worked as 
waiter, has acquired capital and knowledge, and is 
a clean, energetic young man of five-and-twenty. 
Before long he will be the manager or the owner of an 
hotel, and will be able to curse or inform any member 
of the staff in his own language. 
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XIX 

TO HIM WHO WAITS 

There are many young men in London who live, 
move, and have their being on the crook — ^young 
men who work harder and suffer more in the prim- 
rose path of crime than would be demanded by an 
entry into the strait gate and the narrow way. 
You may meet similar and older men in the City 
and at Wormwood Scrubs. It is the result of the 
human instinct to gamble on Ufe, with the desire 
of getting some fun out of it. And in London — 
.which differs in this respect from no place on earth 
— ^you find the proportional numbfer of men who do 
not earn an honest living. There are many men in 
Throgmorton Street with their eyes skinned for 
chances. In other parts of London there are 
thousands of yoimg men who have missed the 
strait and narrow gate, and — ^gone for it, despite 
law, order, and the poUce force, 

" When you see a thing you want, nick it," said 
the boy of eighteen. 

He always acted up to his principles. He was 
in perpetual opposition to the Government as a 
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thing that was against him, whether in the shape 
of a poUceman, a magistrate, or a Prime Minister. 
He was a friend of mine, though I incurred the 
suspicions of the poUce by the friendship, and I was 
rung up one night by a constable who wanted to 
know whether I knew that young man. . . . 

All, I knew ! 

« « « « « 

Young Alf has gone away and laid his bones upon 
a battlefield — ^for he enUsted in a moment of en- 
thusiasm — and his Colonel announced that he had 
died as a good soldier. But he was one of the 
thousands of young men who walk warily through 
London," with a certain amount of education at 
their finger-tips, and a desire for personal property. 
He told me the story in his own language, I have 
been obliged to omit certain comments ; and per- 
haps, on the whole, it is better to gather into a 
short story the very long story — blasting several 
chapters — that the boy related. This is how the 
story may be reconstituted : 

Young Alf was a long way from his kip, which is 
upon the south side of the Thames, and he did not 
know precisely where he was. But he knew enough 
to refrain from asking a policeman, and to swing 
round from the Old Brompton Road into a street 
which he calculated would lead him in the direction 
of the Embankment. It was a cold, foggy night, 
as nights are apt to be when Christmas is near at 
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hand. • Several other things, too, contributed to the 
depression of young Alf's spirits. Maggots, with 
whom he had worked more than one job, had 
fallen but a few days before, and young Alf had 
looked sorrowfully after him as he turned to descend 
the steps from the dock, waved his hand, and said : 
" You'll miss my merry voice !" And this very 
evening another boy, who claimed to have marked 
a Ukely house in Sutherland Avenue (where you can 
sneak in across the open fields behind), had failed 
to keep his appointment. It was a dismal world, 
a cold world, a world in which the public-houses 
had been closed for more than half an hour, a world 
which contained a poUceman at every comer. 

The. poUceman at the comer of Drayton Gardens 
turned and contemplated young Alf. He saw a 
boy of about seventeen, with cap drawn over his 
forehead, coat tightly buttoned, shoulders hunched, 
hands held closely to his sides, and a footfall that 
would not have broken an egg. The poUceman 
knew the sort of boy that walks after that fashion, 
and his brow puckered with reflection. He had 
lately been removed from the Lambeth district to 
the less exciting region of Kensington, and he 
thought he remembered the nose and mouth he had 
seen beneath the close-drawn cap. Young Alf was 
quite sure he remembered the policeman, and the 
remembrance added to his depression. 

As he walked down Drayton Gardens, young 
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Alf's eyes were skinned for chances. He needed 
them badly. He had but .three coppers to rattle 
in his trouser pocket. It is true that further re- 
search might have discovered a jemmy, a small 
collection of wedges, a bit of putty, and an ingenious 
Uttle instrument for whipping out a circle of window- 
pane which bore a close resemblance to a pair of 
compasses. But to pawn the instruments of his 
trade would be suicidal. Young Alf looked this 
way and that way at the blocks of flats, in which 
here and there a light showed. But it was risky to 
work without a pal, and he had reckoned on that 
house in Sutherland Avenue to set him up again. ^ 

He noted a narrow turning on his left, which 
appeared to lead to the rear of the flats, and he 
wondered if it were worth trying. His case was 
nearly desperate, and he had almost decided that 
he would embairk on a single-handed expedition, 
when the sound of singing reached his ears. 

Young Alf stood still and listened : 

" O come, all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant." 

Floating on the silence of the night, it sounded 
rather pleasant : 

" O come, let us adore Him P 

Young Alf was conscious of the simmering of 
some strange emotion. The tune was famiUar to 
him, because for a brief period he had sung in the 
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choir of a church in Kennington. He turned and 
sought the origin of the sound. 

The first tinning on the right brought him to a 
small knot of people, two of whom were women, 
standing roimd a harmonium. As he reached them, 
and hung undecided in the roadway, the hymn 
ceased. 

" I say, guv'nor, what's the game ?" asked yoimg 
Alf of a pale man with overcoat collar turned about 
his ears, who was fingering the leaves of a piece of 
music under a lamp-post. 

" For the benefit of widows and orphans," said 
the pale man. 

" Waits, is it ?" said young Alf. 

The pale man nodded. 

" Well, I'm wiv yer, see ?" said young Alf. *' I'm 
a orphan." 

The pale man looked doubtful. 

" This is the St. Peter's choir," he said, " aug- 
mented by " 

" Oh, I bin in a choir !" interrupted young Alf ; 
" an' I know the chunes awright. Lemme chip in." 

Without waiting for any further invitation, young 
Alf lifted his voice to the tune of " While shepherds 
watched their flocks by night." The other singers 
looked rather resentfully at him as be began ; but 
his voice was a good one, and, after all, no one can 
claim a monopoly of singing in the street ; so before 
the second verse was concluded one of the women 
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had handed young Alf a hsmwi-book. He experi- 
enced a certain exaltation of spirit as he sang ; the 
words and the melody seemed to warm him. Then 
the choir sang *' Good King Wenceslas," and young 
Alf, knowing that too, j oined in with much enjo3mient. 

But as the harmonium was being closed and made 
ready for wheeling, yoimg Alf s mind returned to 
the plane of practical Ufe. " Ain't there goin' to 
be no collection ?" he asked. The pale-faced man 
explained that it would never do to wake people 
up in the middle of the night to ask them for money, 
and the courtesy of the explanation converted young 
Alf to a different order of procedure. 

It was nearly two hours later when young Alf 
took leave of the choir, and assured the pale-faced 
man, who thanked him for his assistance, that there 
was " no call to mention it." He had enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly, and, though a little hoarse with 
his exertions, felt warmed and elevated as he 
resumed his walk in the direction of the Embank- 
ment. Moreover, as he walked, he was conscious 
of an unusual object in the side-pocket of his coat. 
It was the hymn-book. 

It was much too late now to think of getting a 
bed ; besides, the acquisition of the hynm-book had 
given him something else to think about, so he 
spent the remainder of the night on the Embank- 
ment, sometimes sitting down, but generally walk- 
ing to and fro to keep himself warm, and considering 
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all the time how he might put the hymn-book to 
the best use. To pawn it would be simply throw- 
ing it away. Besides, he had noticed that " St. 
Peter's Church Choir " was stamped in gilt letters 
on the cover. 

By eight o'clock in the morning young Alf was 
seated in a small coffee-shop in one of the streets 
which lie between the King's Road and the river. 
He had ordered and paid for " a cup o' cawfy and 
two doorsteps." Also he had borrowed a pencil, 
with which he was very carefully writing some- 
thing on the fly-leaf of the hymn-book. 

By half-past nine he was again in the district 
which had echoed with his voice on the previous 
night. He selected a house where a servant was 
poUshing the door-knob. 

" I've come for the money for the waits — St. 
Peter's Choir," said yoimg Alf. 

* ' Missis is having her breakfast," replied the servant. 

" Well, you jest go an' arst 'er to give somefink 
for widows an' orphans. An' arst 'er to write 'er 
name there, so's she can see it's awright. See ?" 

Yoimg Alf displayed the hymn-book, on the fly- 
leaf of which appeared two entries : 

" Mrs. Smith, 5s. 
E. F. C, 2s. 6d." 

Presently the servant returned, bearing 2s. 6d., 
to which she added 2d. on her account. Young 
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Alf insisted on her making the corresponding entry 
in the h)mMi-book. 

He was an observant youth with an excellent 
memory, and had no difficulty in retracing the 
course which the choir had taken. His efforts, too, 
were amply blessed. Now and then he encoimtered 
a householder who disUked waits ; but, taking the 
bad with the good, his morning's work was re- 
munerative, and by eleven o'clock he had collected 
nearly ^5. Then he decided it was time to stop. 
It would be awkward if he met some of his com- 
panions of the previous night on a similar errand 
to his own. Taking his way southwards, with 
pockets pleasantly heavy with silver, he caught 
a glimpse of an interesting group standing on the 
doorstep of a house from which he had collected 
5s. It consisted of a policeman, a stout man who 
was obviously very angry, and the pale-faced man 
of the previous night, who appeared to be protest- 
ing. Young Alf did not wait to see more. But he 
felt very happy as he walked down towards the Em- 
bankment, gently humming : 

*^ Good King Wenceslas looked out.'' 

" Ah, you got to look out, wiv no error I" said 
young Alf as he leaned ova: the parapet and dropped 
the hymn-book into the river. 
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XX 

ANIMALS AND DOCTORS 

We have heard something lately of a movement to 
place the veterinary surgeon on a level with the ordi- 
nary doctor. Already the veterinary surgeon who 
practises without a diploma is debarred from recover- 
ing his fee at law. It is proposed in future to make it 
illegal aUke for the healers of the lower animals and 
of men to put up their doorplate imless they have 
passed through the prescribed course of training. 
For more than a century regular training in the treat- 
ment of horses has been provided in England, which 
even thus was behind France and Germany ; it was 
only in 1791 that the Royal Veterinary College was 
foimded at Camden Town. That college remains the 
only one of its kind in England, though Edinburgh 
alone possesses two, and Ireland has one to herself. 
From these colleges come all the men who are author- 
ized by education and careful practice to alleviate 
the sufferings of all the horses, dogs, cats, oxen, 
sheep, and donkeys ; all the chickens, rabbits, guinea- 
pigs ; all the Uving creatures without officially certi- 
fied souls that form the overwhelming majority of 
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our population. To grapple with this colossal on- 
slaught of suffering, something less than 250 young 
men are being trained at Camden Town. 

Not a penny is contributed by the Government to 
this institution. It is supported in the main by its 
subscribers — who have the call on a *' bed " (for the 
analogy of the human hospital holds throughout) — 
by the students' fees, and by gifts and legacies. 
Something over £7,000 a year is the cost of that huge 
block of buildings and the work inside it. 

Let me give a hasty sketch of its outward aspect. 
One enters through an archway— obviously Georgian 
— and finds a large quadrangle. Ranged aroimd are 
the lecture-rooms, museimi, Ubrary, and the drug de- 
partment, where the heaUng compounds are mixed. 
To and fro hurry young men, notebooks in hand, 
some of them with the tentative steps of those who 
have spent most of their time in the saddle. They 
must have spent a certain time at the desk, for each 
one has passed a preUminary examination, which in- 
cludes as much Latin as a King's Physician need know, 
together with a modem language, elementary mathe- 
matics, and so forth. They have touched the educa- 
tional altitude that Oxford demands from its matri- 
culating undergraduate. Another archway will lead 
to the dissecting-room, where young men, now 
sheeted in long white coats, are digging at the viscera 
of their subject. 

But this is not only a school, but a hospital, in 
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which the suffering of one generation is made to 
bring forth the healing of another. The wards that 
first strike the eye are the horse-boxes, built in every 
available comer of space. On them is pinned the 
name of the owner and the complaint of the patient, 
and over the half-door peeps the head of the horse, 
who is wondering why he is not ruffling it in the Park. 
These are the horses of subscribers ; and side by 
side with the carriage-horse is the aiUng drawer of 
some ponderous and lucrative van. Climb a wooden 
stairway, and you will find the dogs, cheerful enough, 
but sUghtly resentful of the intruder. One — the 
most resentful — ^had been sent to hospital because he 
had swallowed a peg-top. Swift knives were at him, 
but the peg-top was not there. He was regaining 
his cheerfulness, when a telegram came that the peg- 
top had been found in a comer of the play-room at 
home. I longed to explain and apologize to the dog, 
but, as he had taken chloroform, he doubtless was 
ignorant of what had happened. In one comer was 
the aristocrat, a Chow, with a titled owner. Pride 
of birth could not be better expressed ; he wanted to 
eat the ticket that labelled him as suffering from a 
cold. 

The analogy between the animal's hospital and the 
human hospital is carried down to the out-patients' 
department, and that gives the most intimate view 
of the tender relations of the man and the bmte. 
For, with one eye on the training of the students and 
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the other on the relief of animal suffering, the Royal 
Veterinary College devotes several hours a day to the 
gratuitous treatment of all animals who are not 
blessed with wealthy owners. At two o'clock a pro- 
cession of invalid horses waits in a narrow lane which 
leads to a side-entrance of the college. On the stroke 
the gate is opened, and the gate of mercy will remain 
open until four. Within, the batch of students, 
bulging with notebooks, dig mutual ribs when the 
tutor in silk hat and long yellow coat looks the other 
way. At a little side- window the crowd of conductors 
take the tickets for their horses, which wait wonder- 
ing in the lane. One by one they Une up. Here is a 
cabman with a smart horse — ^several cabmen ; here, 
too, is a baker, sprinkled with flour, in trouble about 
a mysterious Hmp. A sweep with a sorrowful pony ; 
a horse and its driver who hawks coals ; a man in 
corduroys who leads an aged beast he has clipped 
into the semblance of a poodle. An enormous cart- 
horse stands contemptuously regarding the tired 
dwarf that drags the barrow of the costermonger. 
The first number is called, and then another, and in 
come the horses for inspection. Comes the sorrowful 
pony, led by his master the sweep. 

*' Trot him up," says the tutor ; and the pony is 
trotted to the end of the long paved alley and back 
again, while the tutor watches knowingly, and the 
students fumble mentally after the root of the pony's 
trouble. Here the answer is simple, and the first 
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student addressed gives it. The tutor prescribes, 
and gives the order for a liniment. 

" And give the pony five weeks' rest," he adds. 

" Means a lot to me," said the sweep, as he made 
way for the next patient. " I ain't got no other 
pony." 

I sought to console him by reminding him that the 
sweep's trade was a profitable one. He repUed dis- 
mally that in five weeks the summer would be here ; 
for he was one of the few men in England who love 
a gloomy, cheerless, chilly EngUsh winter. 

Most of the cases are of simple lameness ; and here 
one notes a difference between the methods of diag- 
nosis in human and veterinary surgery. A man can 
explain where the pain is ; the brute must be care- 
fully questioned in the language of the dumb. And 
the first thing to be learned by the veterinary surgeon 
is the language of signs whereby an animal shows its 
physical discomfort. It cannot tell where the pain 
is until you have put your finger on the spot. Some- 
times, as with the huge lump on the near hind-leg of 
the cabman's smart horse, the thing is obvious, and 
an operation is immediately ordered — an order which 
sets several students to a search for instruments, 
while the attendant at the miniature blacksmith's 
forge in the comer of the huge straw-strewn arena, 
glass-roofed and well ventilated, is blowing up his 
fire. Then comes the man in corduroys, with the ruin 
of a stalwart mare. " Trot her up," says the watchful 
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tutor. She does her best. On her return, the tutor 
passes a skilful thumb and forefinger down a hind- 
leg. The mare is impervious to the swift pressures. 
The other leg, as the students crowd about it, gives 
the shadow of a kick. Again the first 1^, with the 
interrogative pinch at the spot. Quiescence. The 
tutor has found it. 

" Now, what would you do with that ?" asks the 
tutor, turning to the nearest student. The student 
— ^he had the shadow of a stammer — ^repUed : 

" First thing, sir, I should s-sell her." 

He was right. But before death released her 
there was another reprieve, and while she was led 
away for treatment the baker's horse, being recog- 
nized, was dismissed to undergo the annual removal 
of a growth in the jaw. 

Now, as the stream of horses becomes a trickle, we 
turn to the straw-strewn arena, which is by this time 
strewn also with recumbent horses. Most of them 
have their noses encased in cylinders filled with 
chloroform. The senior students are performing the 
operations, while the others are watching closely, 
or lending a hand at soothing the animal which has 
to be skilfully thrown on its side and sent into un- 
consciousness. With them stands a veterinary sur- 
geon from Sweden, noting every detail, and admirii^ 
the firm and tender method of shackling the patient. 
The mare belonging to the man in corduroys is under 
chloroform for at least half an hour, while knife and 
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forceps and red-hot iron are at work. But by half- 
past three all is over. I followed her curiously, this 
ruin of a lovely woman, and I found her standing 
with wondering eyes. What had happened? she 
seemed to ask ; and, not being a veterinary surgeon, 
I could not explain ; but the experts had noted her 
need, and given her another spell of honest toil. I 
asked her if she would not have preferred to sit down 
and die. She could not tell me, or I could not 
understand. 

Horses, asses, mules, oxen, sheep, dogs, cats — 
those are the usual patients ; and the Veterinary 
College confesses that it cannot comer the whole of 
the lower creation. The morning hours, however, 
bring strange pets to the " free dinique." Rabbits 
and parrots and canaries are brought in by humane 
owners, and are treated more or less on general prin- 
ciples. Probably a reputable dealer in pets could 
give the Royal Veterinary College several points. 
Camels have walked in for treatment, and obtained 
it, though the EngUsh veterinary surgeon, unless.he 
has an eye upon the East, does not take much ac- 
count of camels. Sometimes there is a surprise 
beyond the comic start occasioned by a sick tortoise. 
Once a lion, mysteriously dead, arrived for a post- 
mortem. When the coffin was opened, the Uon — 
under the wholesome influence of the Veterinary 
College— was found to be splendidly and embarrass- 
ingly alive, 
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XXI 

MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS 

Chin on hand, I sit in the gallery, contemplating for 
the first time in my life the legislators whose business 
it is to make the laws I endeavour to obey, and to 
adjust the taxes I struggle to meet. The Conserva- 
tive Ministry has nearly reached the end of its tether. 
Mr. Balfour is still Premier, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is Leader of the Opposition. By a swift 
comparison of dates you will gather that it is nearly 
three years since I paid my first visit to the House 
of Commons. I have not paid a visit since then. 
It was a time when many important questions were 
waiting for settlement. Education, Home Rule, 
Tariff Reform, Army Reorganization, Social Ques- 
tions of all sorts. And as I sit in the gallery I wonder 
how these hundreds of chosen legislators are going 
to deal with the questions of the day. We have 
chosen them and pitched them into their seats at 
huge expense of shouting, quarrelling, and purse. 
What, then, is this Mother of all the Parliaments in 
the world going to do with her power ? There is a 
curious f eeUng at the back of my brain, that, though 
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this is my first visit to the House of Commons, I 
have seen all before, again and again, in some inverted 
fashion. You would expect a certain dignity from 
people who occupy such a building as the Royal 
Palace of Westminster. Nor have I been disap- 
pointed. There are few more impressive sights on 
earth than that of a Member of Parliament emerging 
from the sacred interior in tardy response to the card 
of a constituent. The friendly Member has shown 
me the place where Charles I. stood to take his trial ; 
he has described to me in the central hall the majestic 
walk of the Speaker when he proceeds to the other 
place. We have sat upon the Terrace and seen 
disconsolate ladies forsaked by their hosts, who rush 
away with the word " division " on their lips, and 
return, having made one of those laws I hope to 
keep. Most dignified. All this I seem to have 
known before. 

Even the Press is received in dignified fashion ; for, 
instead of hazarding the chance of the ballot, I go 
through the cloisters where colossal pohcemen salute 
me, and the one who guards the Uft to the Press 
gallery (I am not known to the police) wants evidence. 
He recognizes the ticket, and the lift whisks me to 
a floor with tortuous passages, rooms suggesting 
vestries and filled with serious men at work with 
stylographs. And presently I tumble through a 
swing-door — the House of Commons — an attendant 
whose aspect swings vaguely between that of a head- 
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waiter and a Prime Minister — and I am handed into 
a little pew. Later on I leam that when the Press 
gallery cannot recognize the man below who gets up 
and makes an historic remark, this attendant is con- 
sulted. He always knows. Still the note of dignity 
is maintained. Two centuries ago I should have 
lost my ears for putting the House of Commons into 
print. To-day I am given a Uft to a seat over the 
Speaker's head, and am presented with a programme. 
" Orders of the Day " is the official designation. 

Chin on hand, I watch, and have seen it all before, 
turned upside down as 1 had imagined. Quite 
famiUar the modern oak picked out with gold, the 
green benches, the subdued light ; f amiUar, too, the 
galleries where peers are penned, or friends of 
Members gathered ; famiUar, too, the grilled pen 
over the Press gallery, whence ladies can hear Uttle 
and see less. Down below a man is droning some- 
thing about a door somewhere in the building that 
opens that way when it should open this way. He 
is very precise and very dull. Point is, that door 
should, with the whole force of the greatest Empire 
the world has ever known, be altered. He flounders 
and fumbles with phrases, but you can see exactly 
what he wants to say. The newspaper reports next 
day said it for him in a line or two. So we go on, 
with fooUsh little questions treated at great length 
. . . until at last, impelled by that feeUng that all this 
was quite famihar — somehow — I askedmy neighbour : 
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" Which is Balfour ?" 

" Those," he repUes. 

My eyes follow his discreet finger, and find a pair 
of soles staring at me from the table on which the 
mace lies. Then it flashes across me I have seen it 
all before in caricature. The caricature is the actual 
reality. Mr. Balfour does stick his feet on the table, 
and the Speaker does not ask him to behave. Look- 
ing further round the benches, covered now with 
black-coated men of all ages, I see one in brown. 

" Oh, Keir Hardie !" says my companion. The 
picture might have jumped from the pages of a 
comic paper ; and thereafter it was impossible to 
avoid seeing my lawgivers through the atmosphere 
of caricature. 

Curious traditions — schoolboy traditions — there 
are. And the real interest of Members in the House 
seems concentrated upon those niceties of etiquette. 
Outside the stripe that marks the position of the Bar 
you are not in the House, and Members hover, toeing 
the Une, and retreating. In all manner of ungraceful 
attitudes lounge the Members, and the point seems 
to be to keep your silk hat on your head, unless you 
want to go to Sleep or to address the Speaker. 
Then you remove it. This is a most important 
point. For no one but a Member may wear a hat 
in the Chamber, and the Member must not wear it 
when he is on his feet. Moreover, there is another 
stripe at leg's length from the front bench Member, 
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over which he may not step when addressing the 
House. Chin on hand, I watch my legislators, who 
attach such importance to these traditions, and 
remember that their schoolboy shrieks of " Order !" 
are the echo of the protests of Eton at trousers not 
turned up, of Harrow at a rolled umbrella, of Oxford 
at an umbrella carried by an undergraduate when he 
is in academical dress. One reflects that there are 
many important things to settle ; but that swing- 
door that should open . . . 

They are getting excited about it. It seems to 
be among the conventions of the House of Commons 
that half the Members should shout " 'Ear ! 'ear !'' 
(quite clean Members), and the other half, " Yaw ! 
yaw !" Not an aspirate reaches the gallery. My 
eyes are fascinated by the continual incoming of 
Members. I gather that incoming Members are 
expected to bow to the Speaker as they pass to their 
seats. Few EngUshmen can bow gracefully ; none 
of those few has got into Parliament. A nod and a 
dip make the outside limits of legislators who stroll 
into this Assembly that for some hours has been doing 
nothing of importance. Were I Speaker, I would 
rise and throw the mace at a Member who cut such 
a figiure as the British legislator bowing to the 
Chair. 

It is a long and dismal proceeding, when one 
reflects upon the really important questions that 
might occur to six hundred odd gentlemen of pre- 
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sumed intelligence, gathered together for the purpose 
of doing something. Several hours have passed ; 
and there comes the reUef of a pleasant voice. A 
leading Liberal statesman had told me at dinner that, 
" say what you please, Balfour has the command of 
the House." Question of procedure, and we shift 
round to watch him. Hands on lappels of a frock- 
coat — the caricaturist has him — ^but the hair is 
rapidly whitening. The reply — we shift again, and 
the country squire addresses the philosopher with 
some acrimony. It appears to be a question of no 
particular importance, though the schoolboys take 
the opportunity of shouting : " 'Ear ! 'ear 1" and 
" Yaw ! yaw !" and " Vide 1 vide 1" For a moment 
there is from my perch in the gallery the astound- 
ing view of the ruddy Campbell-Bannerman and 
the pale Premier in laughing converse . . . laughing 
over the British Constitution, Magna Charta, them- 
selves. . . . 

Chin on hand, I watch the division. It lasts ten 
minutes : some of them last a quarter of an hour. 
What you see is Members going out and coming in 
again. The question was of such minute interest 
that I have completely forgotten its name. I have 
been here many hours and watched several divisions. 
And watching I wonder why a Member should not 
be able to record his vote automatically ; why he 
should spend a large part of his life in tramping 
through lobbies to give an opinion with his feet 
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rather than with his head ; why he should waste his 
time in making and listening to speeches that are 
either uninteresting or inaudible. They filter back. 
The House fills. To the table come the tellers with 
the shame-faced bow of the Englishman. A Uttle 
shouting at the result. Three himdred and forty* 
seven gentlemen have spent half an hour and 
covered many miles to settle a question that I would 
leave with confidence to a kitchen-maid. 

Chin on hand, I sit and wonder. But the 
policeman outside will reassure me. He is the man 
of dignity, and at the crossing the constable wiU 
stop the traffic imder the delusion that I am one of 
the people who make lame and ungrammatical 
speeches about swing-doors and tariffs and other 
things they do not understand. 
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THE PIRATE OF PICCADILLY 

It was the evening of Christmas Day, and I stood 
irresolute at the comer of Piccadilly Circus. I was 
lonely, stranded, and almost penniless. Two de- 
lightful invitations to dinner had I refused, meaning 
to leave town for the festive season. But some 
important work had chained me to London. I had 
only sixpence in my pocket ; and there in front of 
me was the bank which contained — ^behind closely 
locked doors and within steel-clamped coffers — 
the savings of my lifetime. The psychological 
moment had passed at four o'clock on Christmas 
Eve. Though I was within a few feet of my own 
money, I might as well have been in Mexico. There 
was the club at which I might have cashed a 
cheque ; but I had already refused to dine there 
with a man I particularly dislike. Nothing was left 
but to go to my desolate rooms, and make my 
Christmas dinner off biscuits and whisky. 

A bus came along and stopped at the comer. I 
jumped in, followed by several other people, and in 
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a few seconds it was full. We rolled heavUy down 
Piccadilly. 

" Fares, please !" said the conductor. 

I handed up my last sixpence. I was going to 
South Kensington, and the fare was twopence. 

The conductor pouched the coin and passed on. 

" Where is my change ?" I said. 

" There ain't no change," remarked the conductor, 
and held out his hand to the next passenger. 

It was a pirate bus. 

" Look here," I said, looking round, ** this is 
sheer robbery. I shall report you to your em- 
ployer." 

" I ain't got no employer," he said. " This bus 
belongs to me." 

" Then I shall call the police." 

" Gam 1 Look there !" 

He pointed to an infinitesimal board at the end 
of the bus, slung on a string, exhibiting the legend, 
" AU the way, 6d." 

Some of the more active passengers left the bus, 
dropping from the footboard on to the roadway 
unmolested. The rest paid up. One, a middle- 
aged, lonely-looking woman, looked as if she would 
like to cry. Being now absolutely penniless^— unless 
I chose to risk a charge of manslaughter — I could 
not offer to pay her fare. 

As we neared Hyde Park Comer, my reason 
began to conquer my rage, and a plan occurred to 
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me, bom, I think, of a newspaper paragraph which 
I had read and forgotten years ago. I slipped into 
the comer next the door, vacated by one of the 
enraged passengers; and, as the bus stopped in 
answer to a raised umbrella from the kerb, I re- 
marked to the owner of the mnbrella that she was 
stepping into a pirate bus, and would have to pay 
her footing. She preferred the kerb. The con- 
ductor seemed annoyed. At Hyde Park Comer 
there was a press of passengers crowding round the 
step ; but I leaned forward and explained that they 
were in the hands of a pirate, who would take the 
very lining from their purses, and that I was placed 
there by Providence to tell them so. 

From thence we drove rapidly — ^more rapidly 
than I have ever travelled in a horsed omnibus — to 
South Kensington, drawing rein not even at Sloane 
Street. As I did not see the conductor, I inferred 
that he was riding on the top and drawing consola- 
tion from the driver. He descended as we turned 
the comer at South Kensington Station, and drew 
up at the point whence the buses start. 

" Don't go no further," he said. 

" I have decided," I said, " to go back again." 
Then I turned and explained to a man, who was 
piloting a woman and a child, that he would pro- 
bably find it cheaper to take a cab. 

" Look here," said the conductor, " how far are 
you going ?" 
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'' I am a friendless man," I replied, " with no 
home and no Christmas dinner to speak of. But I 
know when I am well off. I like this bus. It's the 
most comfortable place I've had for a long time. 
And I shall ride here till the bus is tired." 

He gave two impatient stamps on the footboard, 
and the bus started. As we swung round behind 
the station, he rang the bell, and the bus stopped. 

" Now then," he said, " what's the game ?" 

" Game ?" I said. *' I hate games. I want to 
rest. Go away." 

He scratched his jaw with his fingers, and eyed 
me carefully. Then he glanced up the street and 
down the street. Then he eyed me again. He was 
wavering, I thought, between valour and discretion. 

" Look here," he said, " wot's the good of spiling 
tride ? There's no call to be narsty. Christmas 
time, too. Peace and good-will, that's wot / say. 
I like to Uve at peace with all men," 

" I don't want to quarrel," I said. " I'm quite 
contented with my lot. Shall we go on ?" 

" I'd make it worth your while to get off, if you 
was agreeable," he said. " 'Ow about five bob ?" 

" Five shillings would be of no use to me," I 
replied. '* Now, a sovereign " 

He shook his head. « 

" Well, drive on," I said, " or I shall have to 
complain to the police of your loitering." 

He jumped off and went round to consult the 
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driver, whose whip had been playing round the 
window of the bus. 

In two minutes he was back again. 

It wasn't really worth fifteen bob, he argued, 
but, seeing as it was Christmas time, and I was hard 
up, why . . . 

Having stipulated for a free passage back to 
Piccadilly Circus, I found that, with fifteen shillings 
and the two friends whom I met on the steps of the 
Caf 6 Royal, I could have a very good dinner. 
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XXIII 

FIFTY YEARS AGO 

" We pay sixpence if we take a seat in the body of 
the hall, and ninepence if we do the nobby and 
ascend to the balcony." The passage caught my eye 
as I turned the pages of " The Night Side of Lon- 
don," and was invited to go with Mr. J. Ewing 
Ritchie to the Canterbury Hall just fifty years ago, 
which is some years before I was born. It is a small 
volume, published in the fifties of the last century. I 
bought it, and carried it home to read. Ninepence 
was cheap for the privilege of " doing the nobby." 
And doing the nobby one visits the Canterbury Hall, 
where the chairman must sit every night smoking 
cigars and drinking, from seven till twelve o'clock. 
Doubtless that chairman has long ago succimibed to 
nicotine and alcohol. But London lives — a London 
that changes its out^r cuticle, but remains at heart 
the same. The chairman has gone, but the music- 
hall remains, and its singer, who may sing, as Mrs. 
Caulfield sang with immense applause half a century 
ago, something like : — 
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" Kemo, Kimo, where ? oh there 1 my high, my low, 
Then in came Sally singing 
Sometimes, Medley winkum, lingtum, nip cat, 
Sing song, Polly, won't you try me, oh ?' 

To this generation that song is as unintelligibly 
obscured as '* Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay " would have 
been to Mrs. Caulfield, and is now, no doubt, to the 
generation of Londoners, recruits that come from the 
coimtry, from Oxford, from the Colonies, and have 
not lived beyond their first dress-suit. If one's 
London menfiory goes back but fifteen years or so, the 
London of fifty years ago, when the Crimean warriors 
were coming back with victory in their hands, 
whiskers on their cheeks, and cigarettes (the first 
cigarettes of the millions to follow) in the mouths of 
Londoners, is scarcely to be recognized. 

But in some matters we have changed nothing. In 
1856 the Registrar-General made his usual report — 
just the sort of report that startles us annually. " It 
is really shocking to think," writes oiu: author, " and 
a deep stigma on the people— or on the artificial ar- 
rangement of society, by which so much poverty is 
perpetuated — that nearly one person out of five who 
died that year closed his days tmder a roof provided 
by law or public charity." Moreover, Dr. Wakley 
says, " Four thousand infants die annually of neglect." 
Dr. Saleeby will doubtless work out the proportion, 
and prove us nothing ahead in infant preservation. 
Nor was the London of fifty years ago without its im- 
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employed problem. " A meeting was held last year 
of the imemployed, chiefly the carpenters, brick- 
layers, and bricklayers' labourers of the Metropolis, 
in which it was stated that their nmnber — though 
very probably there may be some exaggeration here — 
is thirty-five thousand." The computation probably 
appealed to the investigators into the problem of the 
unemployed, and Mr. Phelps, of Oriel, the academic 
economist of the Commission, may have torn his 
beard over the problem, Is it a law of Nature that 
London should contain so many per cent, more men 
than are economically effective ? 

But London had amusements that are now denied 
it. It could go to Newgate and see a man hanged. 
Marley was to be hanged. Marley had cracked the 
head of a jeweller's assistant, and been " pinched." 
It was not murder. Marley must swing, and London 
must swarm to see him take it smiling. He would 
not give away his accomplices, and London admired 
the sporting spirit. Marley swings, and hangs there 
in view of sixty thousand people — " a tall, well-made 
man, with fine dark whiskers, in his very prime." 
Sixty thousand ! Was it not the figure that der 
scribed the crowd about a recent football match at 
the Crystal Palace ? You could probably get sixty 
thousand Londoners to see a man hanged to-morrow, 
just as a music-hall can gather to-day a big audience 
on the chance of an acrobat's coming to a fearful end. 
But, on the whole, one thinks, our amusements are 
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somewhatlessbloodthirsty. Thecrowd that sits about 
a cup-tie match does not want to see a man killed. 
Rather the impulse that rushes through thousands 
of minds is to cheer the evidence of vigorous hf e. 

Yet they took their pleasures by no means sadly 
half a century ago, for those were the days of Cre- 
mome, of Highbury Bam. Cremome lingers in the 
legend and in " Pink Dominoes," though the gardens 
are built over somewhat sordidly. But Highbury 
Bam, where Mr. Hinton, imitating Almack's, " was 
enabled to carry on his music and dancing without a 
licence " — Highbury Bam seems very remote. " On 
we go through a dark passage, admirably adapted 
for a garotte walk, till we come to a place of rendez- 
vous. We pay sixpence and walk in." There is a 
master of the ceremonies. " His attitude is faultless ; 
his raven hair is parted in the middle ; his dark eye is 
turned in a languishing manner upward to the orches- 
tra;. In the intervals between the dances he walks up 
and down the room in an abstract and poetic manner, 
and Melancholy marks him for her own." Here dance 
the young clerks with " yoimg ladies of uncertain 
occupations," in the room where speech-making was. 
once the vogue. 

In 1855 London dressmakers flocked to Caldwell's 
" Soirees Dansantes." " Who has not heard of them ?" 
exclaims our author. " Are they not advertised in 
every paper ? Are they not posted in gigantic bills in 
every street ?" And let this convince you that there 
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is no new method of advertisement ; that the Baby- 
lonian brick dug from the grasp of centuries knew 
everything there was to be known about advertise- 
ment ; that Mr. John Caldwell, with an establish- 
ment in Dean Street, Soho, a pubUc-house and a 
dancing-room hard by, where " some of the first 
noblemen come," besides " some very respectable 
tradesmen," was the ingenious father of all the ad- 
vertisement that seems to us so modem, so militant, 
so monstrous. Says the writer in the fifties : " In 
quiet country lanes, miles and miles away from town, 
do we not come across the coloured letters by which 
Mr. Caldwell announces his entertainment to the 
world ?" Do we ? Ah no ! Mr. Caldwell has gone 
to his long home, but his " Soirees Dansantes " have 
yielded to the Holborn Town Hall, the temple of re- 
spectability, and his gigantic bills to many imitators. 
And the traveller by rail, who is no longer annoyed 
by Mr. Caldwell's " coloured letters " inviting him to 
Dean Street, Soho, may reflect, as he peers at the 
scenery through the interstices of advertisement- 
boards, that London was always thus. 

London is the same as it has ever been ; only on the 
surface has it changed, and occasionally beneath the 
surface, where a Tube has been pierced. We have no 
longer our Cremorne, our pubUc dancing-halls, our 
cock-pits, and Mr. Caunt, the prize-fighter who rose 
to a pubUc-house in St. Martin's Lane — Ben Caunt, 
they called him — together with five or six others 
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known to our author; for he met Bang-Up, and 
Bang-Up's wife and his children, and " a few gentle- 
men drinking gin." That is a forecast of to-day, for 
few gentlemen drink gin. But if we set aside these 
non-essentials, the main thing persists. London ad- 
vertises itself, and it maintains its own language, or 
rather its many languages. Our author found a 
gathering of costermongers, and discovered that 
" their talk is pecuhar." It is a talk that still persists, 
for it is merely the back-slang that remains the lan- 
guage of a large proportion of London. " I say. Curly, 
will you do a top.of reeb ?" means only an invitation 
to a pot of beer. 

When a few score people meet together — and there 
are more than a few score in London — the impulse is 
always centripetal ; the units wander, and finally seek 
and find their afiinities. Always the result is the 
specialization of language. Even on an ocean liner 
you may find this curious separative instinct, com- 
bined with the general desire to be good to all men. 
I have journeyed on many steamships, and have 
always foimd that three days will develop a sort of 
secret slang among the people who like each other. It 
is the instinct of humanity, which is not entirely gre- 
garious as yet. There is not a girl's school without its 
secret society, sternly set with words no outsider can 
imderstand. Every public school has its own special 
vocabulary, and Winchester has a language that de- 
mands a dictionary. In the same way the Londoner, 
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fearing to be merged in a dismal correctness of lan- 
guage, has parted himself of! into sections. He can 
understand you if you talk correctly, but . • . he 
shrinks from the possibility of your understanding 
him unless you be one of the elect. And with 
back-slang, and more especially rhyming slang, the 
secrecy is almost achieved, until you can read back- 
wards or remember the original of the rh3ane. 

It was a cab-runner, and I had not noticed him till I 
tumbled out of the cab that was piled with my luggage. 
He had followed, I suppose, from Charing Cross 
Station for a couple of miles of hard running. " 'Most 
lost me king," he said to the cabman. The cabman 
understood, but he probably could not have explained 
that this was an instance of the rhyming slang, that 
" breath " was once rhymed with " King Death," and 
that in process of speech the rhyme dropped out, and 
only the " king " remained as the slang for " breath." 

The bigness of London and the human instinct to 
avoid the people disliked and to consort only with the 
sympathetic is clearly at the root of the code language 
— the language that even the miUionaire financier 
talks over the cable. And, in spite of Board-schools, 
polytechnics. Universities, and so forth, I will back 
the costermonger of to-day to equal his predecessor 
of fifty years ago, and talk to a Regius Professor of 
English for half an hoiu:, tell him the most amusing 
stories, and leave that Professor aghast in darkest 
ignorance. 
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THE BATH OF SILENCE 

A STRANGER Walking through the streets of London 
would not, I think, describe it as a reUgious city — 
a city in any close and personal touch with any 
world but the world of commerce and amusement. 
He would note the tense look of the hurrying crowds, 
none of which raise the eyes to the second story 
of the building opposite. " Eyes front !" is the 
order of the Londoner ; and when you see a man 
blocking the trafl&c in the Strand, with feet arrested 
and eyes turned upwards, he is a provincial. Out- 
side the Londoner is a materialist. 

From end to end of London you may travel, on 
any working day of the week, and find scarcely a 
hint of anything that produces this transitory life 
in natural course, from the trafl&c and swirl of time 
to— shall we call it " the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding " ? In Russia the hint of another 
life meets the wayfarer at every turn of the street, 
whispers to him from every church door. You will 
eiiter the open doors of the Kazan Cathedral, or 
St. Isaac's, in St. Petersburg, and find the floor 
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covered with worshippers — the ofl&cer in uniform 
kneeling beside the moujik, both of them taking 
some respite from the horror and worry of this 
life. In the KremUn at Moscow I have passed — 
one of a huge throng of peasants, labourers, officials, 
and ladies of the aristocracy to kiss an ikon — ^just 
half an hour spent in the making of the soul. And 
even the droschky-driver who takes you thither 
slows down at the holy gateway, removes his hat, 
and crosses his breast Moreover, the call of the 
spiritual world in Russia is more insistent than even 
the call of fire. For a year or two ago, in St. Peters- 
burg, I was standing on the Newski Prospect, and 
noticed the signal that is visible from the official 
tower. Fire! In a few moments came the pro- 
cession of fire-engine, escape, and so fortii, clanging 
bells. It turned the comer — and at the comer was 
a chapel with a sacred ikon within. The procession 
slowed down, and every man removed his helmet 
in reverence, and then the horses were wl^pped up 
to find the fire. No doubt the &re brigade found 
many other ikons that gave them a moment's 
glance into the infinite before they reached the fire. 
I do not recommend this practice to the London 
Fire Brigade, which has to hurry on demand ; but 
that moment of rest, that moment of communing 
with the infinite, is valuable. And in London we 
miss it, most of us. It is the moment of quiet. 
London is seldom quiet. If you sit in the middle 
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of Hyde Park, you can hear the dim roar of traffic. 
Now and again I am awakened by the sudden 
quiet — ^between three and five in the morning — 
and I he awake for ten minutes to enjoy it. For 
the noise and timiult of London does not cease but 
for an hour or two, and that only in certain fortu- 
nate districts, where the residents go to bed within 
reasonable distance of midnight, and the worker 
does not pass whistling to his work before five in 
the morning. That gives a couple of hours between 
the last cab and the first pipe of early-morning bird. 

On a Sunday midday you may see the occasional 
wayfarer in any London street, frock-coated, high- 
hatted — or, if it be a woman, demurely wearing the 
best she can afford — carrying prayer-books ; and 
you may conclude that they have been taking their 
weekly bath for the spirit. This is the precise 
moment when the others are waiting for the doors 
of the licensed premises to open — those others who 
have, obviously, not bathed in water or the spirit. 

But the Londoner has not proved himself adept 
in the making of his soul upon weekdays ; and yet 
he has churches at every comer — churches that are 
mostly closed to him. In the City the churches 
demand space, and make for picturesqueness ; but 
they — ^most of them — ^block commerce, without 
affording that rest from the life of commerce that 
is suggested by the chapel with its ikon in a Russian 
city. Nevertheless, the need may be noted, if you 
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will but look into St. Paul's Cathedral on any after- 
noon. There is music; there is the dim appeal, 
consecrated by the voices and tears of centuries, to 
the infinite ; there is rest for a few minutes from the 
insistent turmoil of life that rolls, rumbles, and 
clatters by within a few feet — within a few feet of 
the old woman who has set down a bundle and kneels 
upon the floor ; within a few feet of the young man 
who opens a newspaper, forgets to read it as the 
organ, the chant, the remembrance, and the aspira- 
tion steal into Juis soul. The young man crams the 
newspaper into his pocket and listens. As he goes 
forth, a quarter of an hour later, I watch him. He 
turns at the door — he is of the clerkly class, I should 
say — and looks again. By chance he catches my eye. 

" Bit of all right !" he says. 

" Yes, it's a fine place," I reply lamely. " Do 
you often come here ?" 

" Never been before," he answers. " But it's a 
freshener — almost makes you really believe in a 
God. What?" 

And he went down the steps, having taken his 
spiritual bath. 

In Westminster Abbey you may catch the people 
who are taking the spiritual bath, and if you watch 
them closely, they seem to be people who demand 
that bath but now and again. Nothing of the 
mystic is in their faces. These are generally tired, 
but Ughtened with a certain sense of rest, aspira- 
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tion — ^the rest o£ the body and the appeal o£ the 
spirit. In my youth I knew a teacher of painting 
— an artist at heart — who tried to teach Kentish 
boys freehand drawing, model drawing, and the 
art of splashing paint and water upon paper. He 
laboured well, though he never succeeded in teaching 
me to paint. For years he walked to the railway- 
station — ^it was at Faversham— every morning, and 
bought his morning newspaper, reading it on his 
homeward walk. He never read the poUtical news, 
but always turned first to the talk of pictures and 
books. As a respectful youth, I met him one 
morning, when some political crisis was a-foot, and 
asked for the news (I had not a paper). He caught 
his beard in hand, wagged his head, and replied : 

" I know nothing of politics. You may ask me 
who is the Prime Minister, and I reply frankly that 
I do not know." 

Yet the appeal of the Temple came to him once 
a year. 

" Every year," he said to me, " on the first 
Monday in August, I go to London. I visit the Royal 
Academy, and I worship in Westminster Abbey." 

Once a year this artist in Ufe, the artist who 
spent many days in struggle with stupid boys, took 
his bath of silence. 

London longs for that bath. 

'* The little time we snatch from time 
To set our seasons in some chime." 
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The instinct for the cleansing o£ the soul is 
insistent, and may be traced in many places whore 
men and women gath^ in some kind of refuge from 
the physical struggle and the bodily contest with 
life. You may see it among the crowds that flock into 
the church of the Christian Scientists, hard by Sloane 
Square, with the inscriptions over the doorways : 

" Thou shalt have no other god before Me," 
and 

" Divine Love always has met, and always will meet, 
every human need." 

In that church it is curious to see the mute appeal 
of the worker, the business man, the professional 
man, to the infinite ; and most impressive is the 
interval when the hundreds of people sit in absolute 
silence — for silent prayer — and then repeat aloud 
the Lord's Prayer. There are women in the latest 
hats, men who have led cavalry charges, dim men 
and women whom one cannot place ; and one man 
who bustles in and takes his place pulls out a note- 
book and scans the scene. By a curious chance he 
sits down next to me, and even before he pulls out 
the notebook I recognize the reporter. Through 
the dead silence the pencil goes. He is outside, 

" Got it ?" I whisper. 

" I'm not quite sure," replies the reporter, as he 

rises to go ; " but I've got to fire it in by nine 

o'clock." 

« « « « « 
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Only here and there in London does one find the 
chapel of peace, wherem a man may commune with 
his own soul — and that chapel is not easy to find. 
For some years I journeyed to and fro along the 
Bayswater Road — the busy and bustUng thorough- 
fare that sings now with the whirr and hoot of the 
motor. Travelling by omnibus or cab, I had but 
a glimpse of a curiously arresting building, set back 
from the main thoroughfare, and giving a hint of 
some peaceful retreat. For as one rode swiftly by, 
an archway disclosed for a moment a mysterious 
invitation of turf and trees on the right hand as you 
travel citywards in the Park ; but on the left hand 
you do not expect to find a retreat from the solid 
respectability that is the note of the Bayswater 
Road. With many others, I was one — those who, 
as Matthew Arnold said, 

** Nod and glance and bustle by, 
And never once possess our souls, 
Before we die." 

I passed by. Then — ^it was upon a Bank Holiday 
— I wandered into the Uttle forecourt, and saw upon 
one side of the building that fronted me this in- 
scription : 

'^ Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? 
Come and rest awhile. 
Commune with your own hearts, and be still" 

And, again, upon the other side was another 

inscription : 
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** Passengers through the bosy streets of London, 
Enter this sanctuary for rest and silence and prayer ; 
Let the pictured walls within speak of the past 
Yet ever continuing ways of God with man." 
♦ ♦ * * * 

It was devised by a devout woman, the late 
Mrs. Russell Gurney, who was inspired by the 
remembrance of a small chapel she had seen in 
Florence. Her idea was to build in the heart of 
London some retreat set apart for rest and con- 
templation — a retreat filled with consecrated art. 
The artist was difficult to find, but finally Mr. 
Frederic Shields was found; and he has devoted 
fourteen years to the picturing of the Bible story. 
The site was difficult to find, but at last there came 
the disused burial-ground of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, with a mortuary. The Chapel of the 
Ascension was placed there, and year by year the 
artist has been fiUing the panels with pictures from 
the story of God's dealings with man — " a sort of 
communion with the soul of things," said Mrs. 
Russell Gurney just before she died. 

On this Bank Holiday the contrast between the 
swirl of London and the silence that comes siter 
passing the archway of the Chapel of the Ascension is 
thunderous. I am within a few yards of the tumult 
of the Marble Arch, the roar of the Edgware Road. 
But here is a huge square of grass and trees — ^now 
and then a gravestone left, courteously. Aroimd 
the walls are propped other gravestones, com- 
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memorating men and women who have died and are 
otherwise forgotten. A notice warning me that all 
games are forbidden in this sacred enclosure. 
Games 1 I look around. Can you play games 
alone ? I am absolutely alone ; there is nobody 
within sight — until a man comes into view, sits down 
on a garden roller, and opens a book. He is escaping 
into his bath of silence. 

The Temple of Peace is entered by a vestibule and 
the parting of a curtain. Around the walls are the 
pictures ; everywhere is the harmony that appeals to 
the eye and steals into the soul. There is no altar, 
no music — only pictures, silence, and a few chairs. 
On that Bank HoUday afternoon there was a dead 
silence of many people, who were many of them 
accidentally taking their bath of silence. Quietly 
they looked at the pictures, the roof, and two of 
them I encountered on the outward step — a man of 
middle age and, one would say, his wife. 

" I did speak cross," said the woman, " but I 
didn't mean it." 

" Of course, I knew you didn't, and " 

The rest of the sentence was lost in the tumult of 
the outside traffic, but as the two went off together it 
seemed that they had taken their bath of silence, 
and gone forth purified and strengthened by some 
glimpse of " the peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing." 

London is a tmnultuous place to live in — tumultuous 
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in spite of the policeman who carefully turns the 
traffic into its appointed channels ; in spite of the 
detective who stalks the sinner; in spite of the 
magistrate who apportions pains and penalties for 
the betterment of the evil-doer and the protection of 
other evil-doers who have escaped detection ; in spite 
of armies and associations and efforts of all kinds. 
It is a noisy, blatant, and strenuous place, wherein 
on a first glance you would suppose everybody anxious 
to get from one point of tumult to another point of 
tumult. The faces are set — ^horizontally, and the 
Londoner on his way to business never looks higher 
than the shop-front inscription. You may watch the 
crowds passing up Ludgate Hill, and no man on foot 
or on omnibus looks at St. Paul's Cathedral unless it 
is to see the time by the clock. Up and down stairs 
we plunge and glare at each other in Ufts upon the 
Tube Railwajrs, looking only after the next step ; in 
and out of restaurants we go, seeking and snatching 
at the animal necessities of Ufe ; through the streets 
we rush, only anxious to avoid collision in the rush 
to earn enough to pay an income-tax. Yet a step 
aside will always disclose to you the human desire for 
the cleansing of the soul. In the swirl about Leicester 
Square there are seats that provide a temporary 
refuge from the insistence of London, and on a sunny 
day they are always full of silent people— reading, 
thinking. The other day I found a man sitting 
on^the steps in Trafalgar Square reading " The 
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Imitation of Christ/' while those absurd fountains 
played beforehim — the fountains that produce a stage 
army of water ; he was taking his bath of silence. 

That is the pubUc bath that London requires in 
every district. They seek out such as are provided 
— those Londoners whom you encounter, strenuous 
and with faces set horizontally. And whether you 
turn aside into St. Paul's or Battersea Park, into the 
Chapel of the Ascension or the sudden quiet in Leices- 
ter Square, you will always meet the endeavour to 
find the soul and cleanse it in the bath of silence. ^ 
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XXV 

A LONDON WOMAN'S PROBLEM 

I LATELY came across a curious little book, published 
in English with a French accent, that gave advice to 
the Englishwoman sojourning in Paris. She was 
warned never to ask her way or seek any information 
in the street or pubUc conveyance from a strange man 
not in official uniform. Any breach of this rule 
" might be taken as an invitation to gallantry." 

In this respect London is very much like Paris. 
Men and women pass each other on the pavements, 
sit side by side in trains and omnibuses ; they meet 
the same difl&culties and have to overcome them as 
best they can. But the two sexes remain curiously 
apart. The man at a loss, may accost anybody 
without sacrifice of reputation; the woman alone 
has to be careful — or she thinks she must be careful, 
though she has always the refuge of silence or a 
poUceman at hand. So it comes that the woman in 
London who is by chance alone and in a difl&culty 
cannot call upon the nearest man to help her — ^unless 
she knows how to play the game. And the man 
who sees the woman in a quandary cannot help her 
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unless he also can play the game. I have a very 
acute memory of a night when there was a break- 
down on the Underground Railway. We were held 
up at Sloane Square Station. Opposite me was a 
young woman in evening dress, and a single glance 
assured me that the young woman was a lady going 
home alone from the theatre. We were all turned 
out upon the platform, and . . . the London woman's 
problem arose. Seeing it, I said I would ask for in- 
formation. How far was she going ? Hammersmith. 

" There will be no more trains to Hammersmith 
to-night," I announced on the authority of the in- 
spector, and, as the yoimg woman wrinkled her 
brows, I made up my mind to risk it — to risk the 
chance that she would play the game. The platform 
was crowded with impatient travellers, and it was 
dear that she was at a loose end— ^with the woman's 
dread of loneliness. 

" I want," I said, " to put myself at your disposal. 
I've got to take a cab to South Kensington. It's 
on your way. Will you let me share a cab ? We can 
get one in the square. Drop me at my flat and go 
home in peace. I leave it entirely with you." 

It was a stammering address amid the furious 
crowd on the platform. 

She was in evening dress, and she looked me up 
and down swiftly — my muddy boots, knickerbockers, 
golfing cap ; and then she looked me straight in the 
eyes. It was one of the great moments of Ufe. 
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" Thank you. I will," she said simply. 

It was one of the greatest compliments I ever 
received. But when it comes to the question of 
hdping one another, the sex problem always arises. 
A London woman is afraid of a London man in the 
street, and the average good London man is afraid 
of offering his aid. Between the two fears there 
comes confusion. Let me tell you the adventure of 
Esther, who, you must know, is my sister. 
♦ ♦ * * * 

Esther was very late. The clock in the church- 
tower opposite had spluttered eleven strokes into 
the frosty air, and still Esther did not come. Nor did 
Martin Howard, who had promised to look in for a 
smoke on his way home. Esther was staying with 
me. It is one of my principles that relatives should 
never stay in the same house. But Esther, becoming 
mor^ prosperous, was moving into a more com- 
modious abode, and was spending the int^regmun 
of carpenters, whitewashers, and paper-hangers with 
me. 

The clock had struck the quarter-past before I 
heard a cab drive up to the door. In a minute or 
so Esther's step sounded on the stairs — an agitated 
footstep as of one who has something to say in a 
hurry — and Esther herself appeared. 

" Oh, I've had such a fright 1" she said breath- 
lessly. • 

" Really I Dear me !" I said. " What was it ?" 
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Esther laid her sketch-book on the^table and 
threw off her cape. 

" A — a man," she said, and stood looking at me. 

" Come, it might have been worse," I said. " It 
might have been a cow or an earthquake." 

Esther imskewered her hat and sat down. 

" But he — followed me," she said impressively. 

" He didn't catch you ?" I said. 

" Don't be silly !" said Esther. " I teU you he 
followed me. I'll never think of walking home so 
late again — alone." 

" Why did you to-night ?" I asked. 

" Well, you know, I had to do those sketches at 
the dress rehearsal, and I couldn't get away until 
half-past ten. Then I could only get a bus to 
Oxford Circus. And then I waited and waited, and 
every bus was crowded, and I felt horrid waiting 
there. So I determined to walk. And as soon as I 
had got out of the crowded part, I foimd there was 
a — a man following me." 

" Close ?" 

*' N — ^no, not very, but " 

*' How did you know ? Did you look roimd ?" 

" Of course I didn't. But a girl can tell when 
anyone is following her." 

" She can tell a policeman," I suggested. 

Esther reflected a moment, as she drew off her 
gloves. 

** Yes, of course," she said. " But the— the poor 
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man wasn't really doing any harm— r^otfy, you 
know. So there was nothing to tell — really." 

" Then why disturb yourself about him ?" 

" Oh, you can't understand how a girl feels/' said 
Esther, looking a httle annoyed. 

•' But," I said, after a pause, *' I thought you 
came home in a cab." 

"From the Marble Arch," said Esther. "I 
couldn't endure it any longer. I walked fast — as 
fast as I could — and he walked just as fast. When 
I walked slowly to let him pass me, he walked 
slowly too. Twice I crossed to the other side of 
the street. And — ^would you beUeve it ! — ^he crossed 
too." 

Esther leaned forward in her chair to note the 
effect. I signified astonishment with my eyebrows 
in the usual way. 

" And," she continued, " when I was nearly at 
the Marble Arch, I could feel him coming up behind 
me — quite near. I simply had to take a cab." 

"It was a /close shave," I said — "very dose 
indeed." 

Esther looked at me rather doubtfully. 

" But— do you think he meant to— do anything ?" 
she asked. 

" Well," I said, " I can hardly say, without know- 
ing his previous career. Of course, he might have 

been a highwayman ; and, on the other hand 

Hullo, Martin 1 Come in." 
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" I b^ your pardon," said Martin, halting in the 
doorway ; " I thought you were alone." 

" All right," I said. " I was expecting you. 
You know my sister. We were just discussing the 
possibility " 

" Don't," said Esther under her breath. 

" The possibility," I continued, *' of assault and 
battery and highway robbery upon an unattended 
young woman in Oxford Street. What do you think 
about it ?" 

" That's rather curious," said Martin, sitting down. 
" Only this evening I have been, in a sense, protecting 
a— er — female in distress. I was confronted by a 
problem, and I should like your opinion on it." 

Martin looked at Esther, who turned slightly in 
her chair, with an obviously assumed air of interest. 
I can never imderstand why Esther does not Uke 
Martin, though am quite certain she doesn't. 

" I spotted her," said Martin, " hunying along 
Oxford Street, just in front of me. She was a lady, 
I am sure, and I could see she was very uncomfort- 
able at being out so late alone. It really distressed 
me to see her edging into the road to make way for 
perfectly poUte and inoffensive people. When she 
heard a couple of men coming along behind and 
singing, she almost ran, and then almost stood 
still to let them get in front of her. Now there was 
a problem for me." 

** I don't see that there was*any problem at all," 
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said^Esther, turning her face a little more towards 
the fire and away from Martin. 

" Here was a girl," said Martin, *' who was fright- 
ened, though there was really nothing to be afraid of 
— so frightened that she was ruiming backwards and 
forwards across the road whenever she saw anyone 
within thirty yards. Doubtless she was a — ^a silly 
little goose. But she was a fellow-creature. And 
as I was going in the same direction, it was my 
obvious duty to assure her of safety. The problem 
was — ^how to assure her. I may smoke, mayn't I ?" 

Martin Ut a cigar, and continued : 

" My first idea was to follow her until I saw her 
safely at home. But then it struck me that she 
wouldn't know I was behind, and so I should be 
doing her no good at all, and giving m3rself a lot of 
trouble." 

" You might," I suggested, " have called a cab and 
offered to give her a Uft." 

Martin shook his head. 

" No," he said, " that would never do. Do you 
think so ?" He appealed to Esther. 

" I — ^I really don't know anything about it," said 
Esther. 

" Well," said Martin, " this was my solution. I 
determined to address her respectfully — tell her I had 
noticed her embarrassment — assure her I was re- 
spectable — ^Uved in a house and served on juries and 
all that — ^and offer to walk a dozen yards behind her 
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unta she reached her front-door, and then leave her 
without speaking. Of course I knew it couldn't be 
very far, or she wouldn't be walking. What do you 
think of that ?" 

''You didn't do it," I said. 

*' No," said Martin. " Just as I had nearly over- 
taken her, a lot of rowdy men came along, and she 
jumped into a cab. So I didn't bother myself any 
further." 

" Wh— what did she look Uke ?" asked Esther, 
with her face still turned towards the fire. 

" Oh — ^Uke — like a girl," said Martin ; " just an 
ordinary girl — with one of those silly hats that girls 
wear." 

" Anything Uke this ?" I asked, picking up Esther's 
from the comer of the sofa. 

Martin looked at the hat — at Esther, whose face 
shone very red in the fireUght — at the sketch-book on 
the table — and then at Esther again. 

" I will say good-night," said Esther, rising. 

*' Oh, but — " stammered out Martin — " you're 
not " 

" It was not nice of you," said Esther ; " you gave 
me a dreadful fright." 

" But I was only anxious to do you a service," 
said Martin. " Many men have made worse mis- 
takes." 

" It is not pleasant," said Esther, " to be followed 
by a strange man." 
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" But I'm not a stranger," said Martin. " I've 
known you ever since you wore — ^I mean since you 
were quite young — I mean a kiddy — ^you know what 
I mean." 

" But I di^'t know it was you. How could I ? 
You should have come and told me," 

*' You see, I didn't know it was you." 

" You ought to have known," said Esther. " And," 
she continued after a moment's pause, " if you didn't 
know, it was very wrong of you to follow me — ^very 
wrong indeed." 

Esther gathered up her hat, cloak, gloves, and 
sketch-book, and left the room. 

Martin and I looked at each other. 

" I say, old man," he said, ** you don't imagine for 
a moment " 

*' Plain — or with soda ?" I said. 
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XXVI 

DISTURBERS OF TRAFFIC 

Problems of traffic are always cropping up in Lon- 
don, as numbers increase and pace is accelerated. 
And while I was pondering over the question of 
getting about London without serious disaster of 
collision and personal abuse, I happened to come 
across the " Travels in England " of one Charles P. 
Moritz, a young Prussian clergyman who visited us 
for seven weeks in 1782, and carried out most of his 
investigations, cheaply, on foot. Those " Travels," 
described in " Letters to a Friend," were translated 
from the German by a lady, and pubUshed in 1795 ; 
and the volume which I have before me was reissued 
by Cassells in 1886. 

Even in 1782 Moritz found the London suburbs 
crowded with people. He landed near Dartford — 
for in those days the vessel might take several days 
to reach London — and, with certain fellow-travel- 
lers, took stafi in hand, breakfasted at Dartford, and 
hired a post-chaise for London. That was then the 
fashion. His baggage was sent after him, by a system 
we are only now reviving. But on the journey to 
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London his surprised eyes note this remarkable fact : 
" The road from Greenwich to London is actually 
busier and far more alive than the most frequented 
streets in Berlin." 

Then comes Mr. Moritz's first impression of the 
Strand: 

" The footway, paved with large stones on both 
sides of the street, appears to a foreigner exceedingly 
convenient and pleasant, as one may walk there in 
perfect safety, in no more danger from the prodigious 
crowd of carts and coaches than if one was in one's 
own room, for no wheel dares come a finger's breadth 
upon the kerb-stone. However, poUteness requires 
you to let a lady, or anyone to whom you wish to 
show respect, pass, not as we do, always to the right, 
but on the side next the houses or the wall, whether 
that happens to be on the right or on the left, being 
deemed the safest and most convenient. You sel- 
dom see a person of any understanding or common 
sense walk in the middle of the streets in London." 

Even in 1782, it may be inferred from that last sen- 
tence that there were persons without understanding 
who walked in the middle of the road ; persons who 
neglected the rule of the road ; persons who by this 
time are deservedly dead. 

To-day the problem is even more insistent. Many 
more people pass up and down the Strand in a day 
than when Mr. Moritz noted our street manners, and 
nobody but a poUceman would think of walking in 
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any but a diagonal direction in that thoroughfare. 
With the increase of the crowd we have developed an 
etiquette of the pavement. In the country town it is 
still the fashion to give the lady " the wall." But in 
London it is vastly different. In these days you 
cannot get about mid-London in comfort unless the 
pedestrians keep the rules. 

When people make a census of the traffic in a big 
city, they stand at a populous comer, and count the 
vehicles in the roadway. The man who counts 
reaches appalling figures. The Paris Prefect of Police 
has been counting the carriages— close on ten thou- 
sand of them — ^which pass the crossing of the Rue St. 
Honors and the Rue Roy ale between three and seven 
in the afternoon ; and an unofficial observer has been 
watching the crossing between Gray's Inn Road and 
Theobald's Road, where seven people were killed in 
six weeks, and caldulated that each person who 
braved the passage had to dodge thirteen vehicles — 
a most unlucky number. But the roadway in these 
days is the property of the vehicle ; the foot-passen- 
ger is permitted the crossing at his own peril, or 
by the courteous strength of the policeman's arm. 
There are, however, some millions of Londoners who 
do not own motor-cars, do not take a taxi-cab from 
lunch to office — Londoners who walk along the pave- 
ment, plunging through crowds to perform their 
daily duty of picking pockets, legally or otherwise, 
and wanting to get there with the least possible diffi- 
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culty . There is no law that I know as to the conduct 

of the pedestrian, so long as he be not both drunk and 
disorderly. But there are certain rules that should be 
kept, certain minor offences that should be avoided. 

The average Londoner of the business section is 
well trained ; otherwise no one would ever get any- 
where when once he found himself in Cheapside. He 
moves in a straight line ahead. No public notice is 
set up. I once discovered a series of notices in a road 
in Clifton, set up by a faddist, " Please keep to the 
right," and I had the whole road to myself ! The 
real Londoner on business travels like the Atlantic 
Uners, which follow east and west routes, and never 
jostle each other. The real Londoner never looks 
aloft. He has probably never seen the top of St. 
Paul's from the Churchyard. If you see a man walk- 
ing in the City and looking upward, you will know he 
is from the country, and he soon finds himself bumped 
to earth again. That is the reason why at certain 
seasons of the year — Cattle Show, May meetings, and 
the August incursion (when London is empty) — ^it is 
so hard to get about on foot, since there are so many 
people about that do not observe the unwritten rules. 
A tramp steamer out of its proper course in mid- 
Atlantic is a danger to traffic. A motor-bus, broken 
down and slewed across the road, will disorganize 
Piccadilly. It is the same with the pedestrian in 
London. 

Permit me to drop a few hints to the rare offen- 
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ders ; possibly I shall encourage them by the avowal 
of their amazing power in a crowded city. Here and 
there you encounter the man who does not know 
which way he is going. He meets you, dodges right 
and left, and compels you to execute a chassee 
croisie on the pavement. There is a very sure way of 
deaUng with him, for you are merciful to those be- 
hind you. If you look him in the face, you will never 
get by him. So soon as you see him hesitating, look 
to the right. It will encourage him, and the traffic 
will proceed. And as you are carried along by the 
stream of traffic you may notice, suddenly, a man in 
front. He has thought of something ! So unusual 
is the phenomenon that he stops short in surprise. 
He has forgotten, probably, to post a letter about 

which he swore to his wife that Now, that man 

with the sudden stop can throw twenty yards of 
hunying pedestrians out of gear. I would not sug- 
gest that all pedestrians should be compelled to wear 
a red light in front and a white Hght behind ; but the 
man who becomes contemplative in the middle of 
traffic might hold up his hand to indicate that he has 
thought of something, and is going to stop and think 
some more about it. This much of courtesy he might 
borrow from the manners of the roadway. 

Now and then you will encounter a man who, 
ignoring the general rule of keeping the nose front 
and following it, looks behind him — and walks on. 
He is the most pestilent of fellows in a crowded street, 
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for he disorganizes the pedestrians behind and before. 
Those behind should kick him into Une. If he meets 
you, there is but one safe course. It is impossible to 
steer clear of the man who is slewing with eyes be- 
hind. He should really run up the maritime signal, 
" Not under control." In default of that, your only 
safe plan is to stand still. He will certainly nm mto 
you, but you may diminish the shock. If you are 
carrying an imibrella — and all sane Londoners carry 
an umbrella — ^hold it horizontally, ferrule in front. 
Don't jab him in the eye ; catch him under the fifth 
rib, and say, " Sorry." He will be sorrier — ^and wiser 
next time. 

It is not easy to find room for sticks and umbrellas 
in London streets, tmless they be used with such dis- 
cretion as I indicate. Now and again you meet or 
overtake men who swing them, trail them. The man 
who swings his stick should be introduced at once 
with the proper credentials to the parish mortuary. 
There he should lie side by side with the man who 
tucks his stick under his arm while he hgbts a cigar- 
ette or bu3^ a newspaper, thereby throwing a square 
yard of pavement out of bounds, and endangering 
the eyesight of anyone who comes end-on. For it is 
quite easy to come end-on to a ferrule before you see 
it. I have seen a peaceful citizen banged in the nose 
by a twenty-foot ladder carried on the shoulder of an 
honest British workman. He met it end-on. It would 
not be a bad plan to enact a sumptuary law that all 
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sticks carried in the streets of London should have 
the curved handle that will hang over the wrist when 
the stick hand is needed otherwise. But the nice 
conduct of the clouded cane is nothing to the de- 
mands of the umbrella, open, on a wet day. For here 
comes personal pride as a disturbing factor. You 
with an open imibrella meet another man similarly 
guarded. Which shall lower the flag as the passage is 
made in the crowd ? Obviously the etiquette is that 
the shorter of the twain shall pass his umbrella under 
that of the taller. But no man is thoroughly sincere 
about his tallness ; and on a wet day I continually 
meet men who think their five feet ten superior to 
my five feet nine — confound them ! There is a clash 
of umbrellas, and the traffic is disturbed. 

Without imdue discourtesy, it may be stated that 
women are among the most unsatisfactory of pedes- 
trians. I will say nothing of the nursemaid and her 
perambulator ; for I knew an excellent clergyman 
with a sinecure who spent his Ufe in prosecuting 
nursemaids who wheeled perambulators on the pave- 
ment ; he died at last in a lunatic asylum. But you 
will find in the great shopping areas — Westboume 
Grove, High Street, Kensington, and so forth — that 
the main tide of pedestrians is composed of women. 
They all walk with the eyes turned to the shop- 
windows. That is all very well if you are walking in 
one direction and obeying the rules. But if you are 
walking in the other, you will notice that, on account 
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of the general trend of womanhood towards the shop- 
window, you cannot get along. Even the nursemaid's 
perambulator slews blindly across your toes as the 
maid covets the " sacrificial " hats. Cheapside at 
lunch-time is easier to traverse than High Street, 
Kensington/ on a Saturday morning. 
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" OLD 'ERB " 

Strictly speakii^, I must confess that I never met 
him. And that is the most curious thing about it. 
He floated for a few brief weeks before my ken, and 
then disappeared. Nor can I say where he is or what 
his future is hkely to be. Only he interested me, and 
I am very sorry for him. 

My flirst whifi of 'Erb's personaUty came to me in 
a third-class carriage on the Under^ound. A few 
summers ago I was engaged for a few fervid weeks on 
a morning newspaper. From ten o'clock until some- 
thing after midnight I would rub it into Abdul Hamid 
cm: talk straightly to Kings and Presidents ; after that 
I would dive into the summer night — ^which in Fleet 
Street throbs and beats witii steam printing-presses 
and reeks with the fumes of whisky, tripe suppers, and 
jMinting-ink— plunge wildly down the steps to the 
Temple Station, and catch the last compartment on 
the last carriage of the last train westwards* 

In this particular compartment at this particular 
time you may find an assemblage of young men, each 
of whom is acquainted with the rest, each of whom 
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has a little black bag in the rack above him, and at 
each station, just as the train is moving off, another 
similar young man steps in, nods to the rest, puts his 
Uttle black bag on the rack, sits down and lights his 
pipe. They are booking-clerks on their way home 
to bed. And it was among them that — ^in a sense — 
I came to know 'Erb. 

It was one sweltering night when I had rubbed it 
well into Abdul Hamid and run the train a bit close 
that I just caught the last compartment on the move. 
But there was a quiet, uliconcemed young man with 
a black bag behind me. 

" 'Nother day over, thank Gawd I" he said, as he 
swung in and sat down with his bag across his knees. 
The rest tilted their pipes, and a belated guard in the 
corner his beard. 

" Rirni go that — at Kempton Park — this after- 
noon, wasn't it ?" said the new-comer. 

" Knocked 'em all out," said another. 

" All except old 'Erb," said a chubby youth with 
an evening paper. 

The compartment showed immediate interest. 

" Trust old 'Erb," said the guard. 

" Old 'Erb got on at something like twenty to one. 
That's what I likes about old 'Erb ; he's got his eyes 
open. You mark my words : in five years old 'Erb 
will — she'll be — ^he won't be where he is now. He's 
one of them chaps that's bound to rise. Got it in 
'im, 'Erb has." 
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''Oh! 'Erb's a bom toff," said the seediest of 
the party, who sat in the far comer. 

" 'Erb's hail-fellow-well-met right enough," said 
another. '* Hear what he said to the cabman the 
other day." 

The compartment showed more interest. 

" Well, he drives up — the cabman, y' know— on 
his 'ansom cab, and he says, ' Look 'ere !' he says, 
' was that you a-whistUn' ?' And 'Erb he tums round 
quick as Ughtning, and says . . ." The speaker covered 
his mouth with his hand, and gave the retort to his 
neighbour, who, having recovered from his merriment, 
passed it on. It was short and broad ; not so broad 
as a church door, nor alarmingly deep, but it served, 

" That's 'Erb all over, isn't it ?" said the narrator 
of the story. 

" Ah ! you can't get much change out of 'Erb," 
said the chubby one. 

" Got a tide berth, too, ain't he ?" 

" He wants it— chucking his money about like he 
does," said the seedy man. 

" Oh ! I like to see a chap free and 'earty, like 
'Erb, It'salways 'What yer going to 'ave?' with 'Erb. 
Cigars, too 1 He don't 'old with pipes, 'Erb don't." 

" Why not ?" said the seedy man. 

" Oh, I dunno. 'Erb's got notions." He felt in 
his waistcoat pocket, and brought out a cigar, bit oft 
the end, and asked for a light. 

" Yes, 1 dersay 'Erb's got a tidy birth," he con- 
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tinued. " Ought to be well paid, 'andling mone^ all 
day. What I always says is, that where you're 
'andling money — like us — ^you ought to be paid for it. 
That's Scripture !" 

" There ain't/' said the guard slowly, removing 
his pipe — " thereain't no booking-clerks in the Bible." 

" What's that about muzzHn' the ox, eh ? Doesn't 
that fit the case ? 'Erb was telling me about it only 
yesterday." 

" Ah ! that's 'Erb all over," said the seedy man, as 
the train drew up at South Kensington and I got out. 

So from night to night my knowledge of 'Erb grew ; 
and gathering now an exploit, now an opinion, and 
now a criticism thrown carelessly across the compart* 
ment, I fashioned a very fair mental picture of 'Erb, 
and found myself Ustening quite eagerly for some 
hint as to whether I might one evening find myself 
in his company, and verify my portrait. Scarcely a 
night passed but his name was mentioned, his sayings 
recorded, and his doings admired. The only dissen- 
tient voice, and it was a very small one, came from 
the seedy man, whose place was alwa3rs in the same 
comer ; but as he was a seedy man, and obviously 
quite out of the nmning with a chap like 'Erb, his 
depreciation was doubtless due to envy — ^the envy 
naturally felt by the man who has lost sight of his 
ideals for the man who keeps them well in view and 
follows them as fast as he may. For 'Erb was 
clearly one who saw the higher and loved it. 
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Though but a simple derk in an East End booking- 
office, earning probably about thirty shillings a week 
— I never ascertained his precise income — ^he thought 
a lot, did 'Erb, as I gathered^ on more than one 
occasion when his thoughts filtered through to our 
compartment. He had his own ideas on social posi- 
tion, holding the aristocracy but small-beer when 
you really come to think of 'em, and maintaining that 
it was all a matter of how much money you'd got, 
and that it was quite as easy to be a gentleman as 
the other thing if you was built that way and had ' 
the brass. Moreover, 'Erb would give 'em beans if 
he was in Parliament — witness his famous apo-. 
thegm concerning the inscription on the Exchange, 
to the effect that the earth is the Lord's, an inscrip- 
tion which 'Erb asserted, as I learned from his 
principal exponent, had been shamefully turned to 
their own use by the Members of the Upper House. 

A dressy chap, too, was 'Erb, knowing as well as 
anyone what's what ; and one evening in late August 
he was called up before my mental eye all glorious in 
a new grey suit, straw hat, and pink tie. I also 
learned on the same occasion that he had a moustache 
which on Sundays was waxed. A regular favourite 
with the girls, moreover, as I gathered in course of 
time. To hear him pay a compliment to a lady was 
a fair treat, while the things he could say to barmaids 
— ^witness the jeu i' esprit which sent the barmaid at 
the Blue Anchor out Hoxton way blushing behind 
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the beer-engine — were such as to make you laugh fit 
to die. He had his tenderer side, too, had 'Erb, and 
while on Saturday evening I usually traced him to a 
" smoker," on other evenings of the week I found he 
had been seen with Miss WiUis, with Miss Perks, and 
anon with one Enrnia. 

Furthermore, he had a little piece whom he had met 
at a dancing-class last winter, in whose company he 
could be found on Sundays. I began to wonder if 'Erb 
was thinking, after all, of settling down into married 
life, Uk'e any ordinary young man, and amused my- 
self by conjecturing whether Emma would prove the 
not impossible she, or whether it would be Miss Perks 
or Miss WiUis. On the whole, the chances seemed in 
favour of the Uttle piece from the dancing-clsiss ; for 
a fellow, as the compartment concluded, may give 
away an evening in charity, but he doesn't go chucking 
away his Sundays Uke that. The question, however, 
was soon settled. For one evening somebody said : 

" Read them letters in the paper ?" 

" What letters ?" asked another. 

" 'Bout marrying." 

" Ah ! I did hear something about it." 

" Seems to me," ssdd the guard, who occupied his 
usual comer, ' ' that yoimg chaps don't get married Uke 
they used to. 'Ard on the girls — ^that's what I call it." 

" What about old 'Erb ?" said the seedy man. 

" Not him," said the first speaker. 

" Eh— not that Uttle bit of his that ?" 
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" Not him." The rest removed their pipes and 
looked inquiry. " I was talking to 'Erb last night, 
and I says, joking like, ' When's the 'appy day, 'Erb ?* 
And 'Erb looks at me and says, ' Not much.' " 

" Did he straight ?" said the seedy man. 

" Straight, And then he says, ' Why should I 
want to get married at all ?' ' Well,* I says, ' why 
does a chap get married ? To get a 'ome, I suppose.' " 

The compartment nodded approval. 

" ' WeU,' says 'Erb, * I've got a 'ome, haven't I ? 
My digs is my 'ome. And what I always say,' says 
'Erb, ' is this : When a chap ain't married he can 
get taken in and done for where he Ukes ; but as soon 
as he's married he's taken in and done for, and he 
can't help himself.' That's what 'Erb said." 

" Ah, that's 'Erb all over." 

" I should Uke to see 'Erb at Southend," said the 
first speaker, after a pause, during which the West- 
minster Bridge contingent stepped into the carriage. 

" 'Erb at Southend ?" said the latter. '' Going 
it a bit, 'Erb, ain't he ?" 

*' 'Ollerday," said the other. " 'Erb always does 
the thing proper. I'd Uke to bet a fiver," he added, 
after a brief mental view of 'Erb at Southend, 
" that he'll knock 'em — knock 'em a fair treat." 

Quite a fortnight passed before I had any more 
news of 'Erb ; for a General Election was taking a 
deal of my time, and night after night I found 
myself late for the last train, and was obliged to 
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take a cab home. But in moments of leisure I 
mused upon him, living gloriously at Southend, and 
knocking them with his grey suit, his humorous 
sallies, his waxed moustache, and that way of his ; 
for 'Erb was — I could not conceal it from mysdf — 
in some sense a king among men. 

And then one night I plunged once more down 
the Temple Steps, and caught the last compart- 
ment. There was a certain gloom over the com- 
pany. Moreover, at each successive station the 
new-comer, after passing the time of day, sat 
silently gnawing the stem of his pipe. 

Presently the seedy man said : 

" Anything fresh about " 

" Remanded, you know," said another ; " and 
when the Comp'ny does prosecute, well " 

" Know how much it was — about ?" 

" Three 'alf crowns ; that's all they've got against 
him, but " 

*' I alwajrs thought," said the seedy man, ** that 
'Erb was laying it on a bit too thick like. WeU, 
it's a lesson " 

An impulse bom of S3mapathy prompted me to 
lean forward and ask the seedy man in an under- 
tone if anything dreadful had happened to 'Erb. 

The seedy man's eyes contracted as he looked at 
me, and asked : 

" Is that any business of yours ?" 

And of course it wasn't. 
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" 'ANKY-PANKY-'ANNER " 

You have probably often wondered who it is that 
makes the tunes that sing from the streets, the 
insistent tunes that steal into the fog or the sun- 
shine through the window, the one time of the 
moment that is the microbe of music. London 
always has its whistling boy who whistles the thing 
he loves — always the phrase that everybody uses. 
There comes a morning when, on a sudden, the whole 
world of London is whistling the same time and 
using the same phrase. Suddenly on a morning the 
milk-boy will announce the new tune. Within a 
few hours the housemaid is humming it to cheer 
her at her work, and the afternoon postman marches 
to its lilt. Beneath the roar of the London traffic 
there sings always the popular song. Shouts from 
newspaper boys, toots from motor-cars, rumble of 
omnibuses, tinkle of hansoms, tramp of horses, and 
all the noise of London. But the invisible orchestra 
is always singing the popular tune, and it surges up 
through the noise as the note of hope — the tune 
that reaches our heart. You may track it through 
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the streets and follow it to Henley, where at the 
Regatta time the tune of the year is canonized. You 
may date your years by the names of the popular 
songs ; and the man of five-and-forty may say that 
this or that happened in the year of " Tommy, make 
room for your Uncle," or the year of " Daisy, 
Daisy," and the bicycle made for two. Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who is most scientific, places the date of his 
story of " The Sea Lady " thus : " It was the year 
of'Pip-Pip.'" 

Every year of London may be ticked off as the 
year of a song — at least, every year of which I have 
any sort of the remembrance which stretches back 
to " Slap ! Bang ! Here we are again !" There 
is not a year in which the insistent tune did not 
sound its diapason under the screech and scream of 
London. There is always the whistle, the piano- 
organ, the housemaid's hum — ^they go round the 
world, and carry the popular tune to the ends of 
the earth. 

Who is it that writes the songs of the people — 
those tunes and futilities that they sing under their 
breath as they go about their business ? London 
alwa3^ sets the note, and you may travel on a tramp 
steamer and find that sound travels about as fast 
as steam, and that the London tune is due in India 
in about a month. But one wonders who it is that 
has the genius to get into the very soul of the 
Londoner; to compel him, as he goes about his 
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business and works at it — to think at the very 
back of his brain of nothing else than " Whoa, 
Emma !'* 

I have suffered from the microbe of music ; and 
there was one infernal tune that London invented 
— and I saw the invention of it : a tune that went 
round the world ; a tune that — well, let me tell 
you of its origin. I have altered the name of the 
thing, in mercy to the author who dropped a pebble 
into the pool without considering how far the 
ripples would reach. So this is how the popular 
song was made in London. 

" What do you think of that ?" said the Reverend 
Gerald Manley, turning rotmd upon the music- 
stool. 

" Seems rather a rummy sort of tune, doesn't 
it ?" I said from the easiest chair in Gerald Mauley's 
room. 

" Ah, I thought you would say so," said Gerald. 

" What is it ?" I asked. 

" I call it ' Hanky-Panky-Hannah,' " said Gerald. 

The Reverend Gerald Manley, though senior 
curate of St. Margaret's, permits himself his lighter 
moments. 

'' You caU it ?" I said. 

" Yes, it's mine. I made it up," said Gerald. 

" I didn't know you were a composer," I said. 

" Nor did I," said Gerald. " But this was a sort 
of inspiration. It came to me a few nights ago, ^ 
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I was undressing; sprang ready-made from my 
brain, like — like Pallas Athene, wasn't it ? I had 
been staying for a few days down in the country 
with my Aunt Maria, and I suppose I was pleased 
at getting back to my own roon:is again. Maiden 
aunts are not very amusing, you know, and I 
foimd myself whistling — this bit.'* And he played 
the bit with one hand. 

" Oh, stop 1" I said. " It gets on one's nerves." 

" Doesn't it ?" said Gerald. '* It got on mine, I 
tell you ; I couldn't go to sleep until I had fitted the 
words to it." 

"Oh, it's a song, is it?" 

" Of course it's a song. Listen ! You see, when 
you sing it you pronounce it * 'Anky-panky-'anner.' " 
And he sang it. 

" Now, I call that unique," said Gerald. 

" I certainly never heard anjrthing like it before,'* 
I said. 

'.' Just what Branscombe said. He used to be in 
our choir, you know, before he took to singing at 
the music-halls, and the Vicar gave him a hint to 
go. The poor old fellow is so prejudiced against — 
ah, well ! Branscombe was delighted with it. 
Couldn't get it out of his head." 

A few evenings later Gerald was dining with me 
at the club. After dinner we strolled into the 
Alcazar Music Hall. It is one of Gerald's theories 
that a clergyman should keep in touch with the 
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amusements of the people. Branscombe sang. 
When he came on for the second time he started 
" 'Anky-Panky-'Anner." Gerald nearly jumped out 
of his seat when he heard the first notes. He looked 
still more uncomfortable as the song proceeded. 
For Branscombe had been polishing up the words, 
and had rendered them somewhat slippery in the 
process. But the audience seemed to like the song. 
It certainly was a most outrageous tune. Its 
effect was something like that of a galvanic battery, 
making every nerve in your body start and quiver. 
Thefirst time the refrain cameround, the gallery boys 
were keeping time to " 'Anky-Panky-'Anner " with 
their boot-heels ; by the last time round they were 
singing it with all their lungs. They insisted on 
hearing it three times over. Other songs followed, 
but they did not efface the memory of " 'Anky- 
Panky-'Anner." At every interval snatches of it 
came floating down from the gallery, and box 
answered unto box with the noise of its refrain. 
As we crowded out into the street, the boys were 
whistling it. An exuberant costermonger by my 
side tilted the hat of a flower-girl over her eyes, 
and said, " 'Anky-Panky-'Anner !" 

" 'Ow much ?" said the girl, bewildered by the 
novelty of the phrase ; then, seeing its merits, she 
started off up the street, shouting it. 

" It's caught on," I said, as we got into a taxi. 
'* Your name will be in everyone's mouth in a week." 
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" Good gracious me 1 you don't think so," said 
Gerald. 

" Of course it will," I said. " That is fame. You 
don't get any money out of it, I suppose ?" 

" Certainly not," said Gerald. " But it will be a 
most serious thing for me, as a clergyman, you know, 
to have my name connected with it. It's all very 
well, for a parson to go to a music-hall, but to write 
music-hall songs — such a tune, too !" 

" And such words," I added. 

Gerald turned pale. 

" I hadn't the least idea Branscombe was going to 
sing it in pubUc," he said. " Look here, old fellow : no 
one knows I wrote it but you and Branscombe at 
present. You won't say a word, will you ? I'll send 
a line to Branscombe to-night. I think I'd better 
stop the song. It is a most — ^well, a most imchristian 
melody, isn't it ?" 

But you might as well try to stop a Great Western 
express in full career as try to arrest the progress of 
" 'Anky-Panky-'Anner." It was the sort of tune you 
could learn in half a minute, and couldn't forget for 
half a year. It was the sort of tune that curls itself 
round your vitals as soon as you hear it, and you 
have to go through life Ustening to the infernal jig of 
its loathsome refrain. The more you whistled it, the 
more it irritated you ; and the more it irritated you, 
the more you had to whistle it. 

I did not see Gerald again for nearly a month. 
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Meanwhile " 'Anky-Panky-'Anner " went on in a 
geometrical progression of horror. No one in London 
really thought of anything else. Men talked of other 
things — of poUtics, art, business — but you could see 
that they were acting a part ; in the deeper recesses 
of their brains, at the very centre of their being, that 
ubiquitous refrain was doing its devil's dance. 
Branscombe, however, appeared to have kept 
Gerald's]secret, though he was singing the song at 
three halls every night, and was being interviewed . 
half a dozen times a week. But inquiries and surmises 
as to the author were appearing in the correspond- 
ence colimin of the newspapers, and one writer pro- 
tested against " this flooding of our Metropolis with 
the off-scourings of a Fleet Street pothouse." 

Then one day I ran across Gerald in the street. 
He looked ill. 

" It's that horrible song," he said. " No, don't 
utter the name. I must have been mad. It follows 
me about like an avenging fury. Whenever I try to 
write a sermon, a piano-organ starts it underneath 
my window ; and how can a man write sermons when 
he remembers that he wrote that ? No, don't let 
me hear the name. It's enough to degrade the 
musical taste of a continent. I shouldn't mind it so 
much if I wasn't responsible for it. But it's — weD, 
it's inconsistent, isn't it ?" 

I admitted that it might seem so to the Bishqp. 

" Anyhow, I can't stand London with the atmo- 
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sphere infected by that nameless abomination," con- 
tinued Gerald. " I shall run down to the comitry 
tmtil it has blown over. It makes me quite ill. 
Conf ! there's another piano-organ at it." 

And Gerald hurried down the street. 

Three days after that Gerald walked into the 
smoking-room of the club, looking cheerful and well. 
A man who was sitting in the comer had just sent 
a waiter out to move on a piano-grinder who was 
grinding out " 'Anky-Panky-'Anner." 

" I wish I knew the composer of that time," said 
the man ; " I'd hurt him a good deal." 

" Ah," said Gerald quietly, " you couldn't, because 
it isn't a man at all. It's a maiden lady down in the 
country. I know her quite well." 

" That's very odd," said the man. 

" It is odd," said Gerald, sitting down by my 
side. 

" I say, my dear fellow," I remonstrated, " it's aU 
very well to conceal the truth, but don't you think, 
for a clergyman, you're going rather too far ?" 

" It's perfectly true," said Gerald. " That tune 
is none of mine ; it's Aunt Maria's." 

I looked incredulous. 

" You know I went down to stay with her the other 
day. Well, the first evening I was there we had 
prayers. When I am there we always sing a hymn as 
well, because I can play the accompaniment. The 
hynm that evening was, ' Now the day is over.' And 
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" 'Anky-Panky-*Anner " 

what do you think the tune was ? ' 'Anky-Panky- 
'Anner/ played slowly." 

" But how on earth " 

" It was in manuscript. For a moment I thought 
I was going mad. I don't know what I said when I 
found what it was ; but Aunt Maria came over, and 
laid her hand on my shoulder, and said, ' It is an 
affecting txme, dear ; I chose it because you Uked it 
so much the last evening you were here.' " 

" Then, you never " 

" No. Aunt Maria composed it. I thank — I 
mean I'm. very glad / didn't. It's the worst tune 
ever written." 

Gerald rose and stretched his arms with a gesture 
of relief. 

" But what about the words ?" I suggested. 
" Your Aunt Maria didn't " 

" No," said Gerald, looking doubtfully at me for a 
moment. " Well," he said, " Branscombe is respon- 
sible for the words." 
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XXIX 

A STAKE IN PICCADILLY 

London is up. This does not mean a rise of pren- 
tices, or the demolition of the Hyde Park railings. 
It means only that at certain seasons of the year 
London becomes almost impassable. Mysterious men 
stake out claims, dive into holes, and divert the 
traffic. And anyone with sufficient assurance, 
whether he be a gas company, an electrician in the 
emplo3anent of the Post Office, a drawer of water, or 
a hewer of stones, can organize a blocking motion, 
as they say in the House of Commons, and make the 
world of London wonder and curse. To put it 
roughly, any man or any company or any local 
authority can walk out into the street and hold up 
the traffic ; and the best fun is found in holding up 
the traffic in the middle of the London season, when 
everyone is scunying to or from Piccadilly. It was 
when President FalUferes was visiting London that 
the roadway leading him to the French Embassy at 
Albert Gate was " up " at a certain point remem- 
bered by every bus-driver. 
Let the inner history of that block be told. 
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A Stake in Piccadilly 

. It started in a Piccadilly club, from the mouth 
of a man who had been held up himself by the 
trafl&c. I have altered his name and the names of 
his confederates. But it is now time to explain 
the dif&culty of the London traveller who is faced 
with anybody who wants to cut the ground from 
under him. 

« « « « « 

" Now, is everything on the cart, Jenkins ?" said 
Lord Robert. 

" Yes, my lord. Everything is in perfect readiness, 
my lord. The cart will be there before your lordship.' ' 

" You've provided enough for three ?" 

" Certainly, m'lord. The long-handled— er — 
pickaxe was the one chosen, I think, but I've put 
in the other three in case. I also remembered what 
you said about the cigars. Those you had from the 
stores do smoke a bit — ^flaky. And your lordship's 
clothes will be at the club by four o'clock." 

"Yes, but what about these?" Lord Robert 
surveyed himself in the triple looking-glass which 
reflected his dressing-room. He is most particular 
about his dress. '* Seems to nle that there's a 
splash of whitewash or something wanted behind." 

Jenkins considered. " I'm afraid, my lord," he 
said, " that there's no whitewash in the house. 
But the suit has been put through the dustbin — I 
saw to it myself — and then thoroughly disinfected." 

Lord Robert swung round. " Well, now, if you 
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met me casually in the street, would you say I was 
a gentleman ?" 

Jenkins felt the awkwardness of the question. 

" Well, if I may be excused, it wouldn't be my 
place to pass judgmciit/' 

" Well, tell the cart to start," said Lord Robert. 
" I'm going to walk." 

Lord Robert made his way towards Piccadilly, 
The West End between lo a.m. and 4 p.m. was 
tolerably familiar to him. But he was quite 
astonished at the cleanliness and quietude of the 
streets at eight in the morning. There were no 
cabs to be seen even at Hyde Park Comer. He 
noticed that, because it had struck him that it 
would be rather amusing to hail a taxi-cab— in that 
dress — and see what happened. 

Tom Ingersoll and Jtilian de Vere were leaning 
against the posts which guard the Park, waiting ; 
but Lord Robert had to look twice and again before 
he recognized them. They wore scarves roimd their 
necks in place of collars, and their trousers viere 
appalling; and when you remember that Tom 
Ingersoll devised the very best and smallest trouser- 
press ever kept oft the market, you will see the 
cleverness of the disguise. 

" Haven't you overdone it a bit ?" asked Lord 
Robert when he recognized them. 

" Well, of all the bounders *' hegsn Julian 

de Vere, as he took in Lord Robert'3 costume. 
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A Stake in Piccadilly 

*' If you're going to play the game, you should 
dress the part/' said Lord Robert. " You wouldn't 
play golf in a frock-coat." 

The cart was waiting, with stakes, ropes, pick- 
axes, and other requisites for the game — a luncheon- 
basket among them. It was Lord Robert who, 
with the long-handled pickaxe, cut the first sod 
and drove the first stake into the roadway beneath 
the windows of the dub. 

" Talk about a stake in the country," said Lord 
Robert ; " give me a stake in Piccadilly." 

The club windows were vacant, as was usual at that 
hour in the morning. But before the fourth stake 
was well home a policeman strolled up. 

" Want the 'ole roadway ?" he asked sarcastically. 

"Very likely — Plater on," replied Lord Robert 
" We'U take half to go on with." 

" 'Lectric ?" suggested the constable. 

" It isn't a trick at all," answered Lord Robert ; 
" but if you can't keep the traffic off that space 
you'll cause me the greatest inconvenience and loss," 

The constable strolled off to consider. Then he 
began to put up his hand. 

Lord Robert, who directed operations, insisted 
that length and breadth rather than depth was to 
be gone for, and the three set to work with a will. 
Of course, Jenkins could not be asked to take a 
pick. For three hours or so they worked pretty 
steadily, though Tom Ingersoll complained more 
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than once that he was aching behmd and hungry 
in front. Lord Robert explained that this was just 
the effect required, and insisted on staking out a 
few more square yards. By this time they had 
annexed and desolated a considerable sUce of Picca- 
dilly, and as the morning passed and the traffic grew 
bus-drivers jerked their heads and passed remarks 
on the Government to the passengers on the front 
garden-seats, while careful constables acted as 
arresting signalmen. Around the stakes hung the 
usual crowd of loafers, admiring the spectacle of 
men at work. An American contractor, over here 
on business, and driving down to the Colonial Office, 
leaned out of his motor-car to watch, and guessed 
that those men with picks were no Britishers. They 
worked as if they hated it so much that they wanted 
to get done with it at the earliest possible moment. 
By 12.30 Julian de Vere had struck for lunch, 
and Lord Robert, reflecting that they were already 
in the workman's dinner-hour, gave way. The 
Ixmcheon-basket was opened, and, seeing its con- 
tents, several of the small boys watching at the 
ropes decided that they would be paviours when 
they grew up. Jenkins, who had been hovering 
uneasily, ducked under the ropes. But he was at 
once dismissed. There are some things you cannot 
ask a man to do. It was noticeable — though no 
one seemed to notice it — that the club windows 
were full of interested faces. 
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By two o'clock Lord Robert and his companions 
had finished their lunch (Julian de Vere said he had 
not had such an appetite for months), and, having 
given the stumps of their cigars to three watchful 
boys, set to work again. But it was breaking to 
the back, and Tom Ingersoll suggested that, as they 
had annexed their claim, they should sit on it and 
watch developments. Lord Robert agreed on con- 
dition that they should first extend their claim to 
a half of the pavement. So with some difficulty 
the stakes were raised — ^to the confusion of pedes- 
trians — and replanted in the middle of the Picca- 
dilly pavement. The planting was disastrous to the 
toe of a Member of Parliament on his way to the 
House, and he determined at once to give notice 
of a question, which has been duly put. Then 
Lord Robert, Tom Ingersoll, and Julian de Vere 
sat down and smoked. The luncheon - basket 
had been provided with drink as well as with 
meat. 

Between four and five Piccadilly is at its fullest 
tide, and never before, perhaps, did 4.30 see such 
a flood. Already at 3.30 an extra constable 
had taken his station at Bond Street, and another 
at Hyde Park Corner. But at the moment when the 
three workers sat down to their ease they had half 
the pavement of the north side and a Uttle more 
than half the roadway under their control. From 
East and West came cabs, carriages, and omni- 
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buses and motor-cars, but at Piccadilly Circus and 
Hyde Park Comer they were caught in the block, 
while the three workers sat smoking behind the 
stakes and ropes. By four o'clock an intelligent 
superintendent had ordered a diversion of traffic, 
and while people hunying eastwards were advised 
to go by Constitution Hill, those who wanted to 
go West were directed towards the northern paral- 
lelogram. People made the most extraordinary 
remarks about the County Council, and then 
quarrelled as to whether it was a Borough Coimcil, 
and, if so, which. Meanwhile Lord Robert lit a 
fresh cigar, passengers descended from omnibuses 
and cabs and took to their legs, and the club window 
was fuller of faces than ever. 

At five Lord Robert suggested an adjournment to 
the Turkish bath. As the traffic was still stationary, 
there was little difficulty in crossing the road, and 
the faithful Jenkins, still hovering, brought the 
necessary change of garments. 

They had the table by the window for dinner, 
having bespoken it, and Lord Robert Ufted the 
blind to see the stakes and ropes which made 
Piccadilly impassable. 

" Well," said Lord Robert, " we've certainly 
pulled off the bet. There's more than five hundred 
square feet of Piccadilly that we've dug up." 

" And I never had such an appetite in my Ufe," 
said Julian de Vere. 
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** Shows what a nuisance you can make of your- 
self, if you try," said Tom Ingersoll. 

" But it's the exercise that fascinates me," said 
Lord Robert. " Better than golf/ within easy 
distance of your bed, and close to your club. What 
more do you want ? Give me a pickaxe and 
Piccadilly, and I ask no mor^. Yes, a little more of 
that turbot." 

The question was put in the House of Commons, 
but no satisfactory answer was given as to the 
extraordinary block in Piccadilly which caused such 
inconvenience. This is the explanation. 



THE END 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 



CHRONICLES OF SERVICE LIFE 
IN MALTA, 

By Mrs. ARTHUR STUART. 

Illustrated, Crotun Bvo. 68. 

Fiotion is always the more interesting the more closely it is drawn from 
life, and these sketohes of naval and military society in Malta, depicted 
in the form of stories, come from the pen of a lady who is intimately 
acquainted with the life of which she writes. The names of some of the 
stories, such as ' The Temptation of the Engineer,' * The Bed Parasol,' 
' The Prince, the Lady, and the Naval Captain,' will indicate the 
character of the book. It will doubtless appeal especially to those familiar 
with society at naval and military stations, while the fact of its having 
a specific miUeu should in no way detract from its general interest. 
' Plain Tales from the Hills ' did not appeal only to the Anglo-Indian. 

LONDON SIDE-LIGHTS. 

By CLARENCE ROOK. 

With Frontispiece, Crown 8vo. 68. 

The author of these entertaining sketches has taken his place as an 
ordinary Londoner who is a journalist as well. He has walked and ridden 
about London with pennies in his pocket, eyes in his head, and a brain 
behind the eyes. He has found secrets of London hotels, he has pierced 
the problem of London tn^ffic, he has been to queer boxing contests, and 
he has been present at the birth of popular song. He has sat in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, and in the newspaper office that cuts 
and carves its speeches. And he knows the story of the famous block in 
Piccadilly. 
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NOVELS. 



A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 

By E. M. FORSTER, 

Author or ' Thb Lonoist Jouunrr, ' Whbrb Akoxls Fc^b to Tbcap/ ktc 
Crown Qvo, 6s. 
A novelist's third book, wh«i its predecessors have shown great promise, 
is generally held to make or mar hu reputation. There can be no question 
that Mr. Forster*s new story will effectually establish his position. The 
author's whimsical humour, and unexpected turns of satire, have attained 
a stUl more piquant quality. He excels especially in satirizing the banali- 
ties of ordinary conversation, and his dialogue is always delioiously 
amusing. 

AMABEL CHANNICE. 

By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 

AuTHOB or 'Valbric Uptow/ rtc. 
Crovm Qvo, Gs. 

Readers of * Valerie Upton ' will turn eagerly to Miss Sedgwick's new 
nmel. The relations between a mother and her son form tiie basis of 
the story, and the dramatic situation begins when the son, a youth of 
nineteen, broaches to his mother the question why she and his father do 
not live together. Gmiosity is thus awakened, and the emotional atmos- 
phere charged with uneasy expectation. Thereafter events move quickly, 
reaching a dramatic climax within the space of a week. Further than this 
it would not be fair to the author to reveal her plot. 

MIRIAM. 

By EDITH C. M. DART. 
Crovm 8t>o. 68. 
This is a promising first novel by a new writer, whose style is remarkable 
for delicate workmanship. The story moves round the dying fortunes of 
an old country family and its ancestral home. The hero belongs to 
another branch of this family, and there is a mystery about his birth. 
The heroine is an orphan, the daughter of a yeoman father and a French 
mother. Another important character is a scheming lawyer, and vnth 
these threads of love and intrigue the author has woven an interesting 
plot which is cleverly worked out. 

THE WAYS OF REBELLION. 

By REGINALD FARRER 

Crown 8vo, 68. 

In this story the vacillating relations of a young married lady with a 
man who has divested himself of his wealth in order to devote his life to 
service among the poor, are handled in a manner extremely modem. 
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THE SEEKERS. 

By FRANK SAVILE, 

AtTTHOB OF 'TbUB DSSERT VfiXTTUBC,' KTC. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

This is a stirring novel of adventure in Eastern Europe. A learned 
Professor astonishes the British Association by announcing that he has 
located the famous lost treasure of Diocletian, as buried somewhere in the 
principality of * Montenera.' This little State with its brave Prince is 
hard pressed for funds to defend itself against more powerful neighbours 
who aim at absorbing it, and the treasure would be invaluable. Whether 
it was discovered or not the reader learns in the course of a spirited and 
exciting story. 

THE WITCH'S SWORD, 

By DAVID KERR FULTON. 
lUustrated, Crown 8vo. 68. 

This work, by a new author, is of a highly imaginative and romantic 
tendency, and deals with a most interesting period in Scottish history. 
The mystery of Flodden, and the strange events grouped round the 
ancient tradition as to the fate of the gallant James^ are stirringly told, 
and lead up to the denouement, which comes with vivid unexpectedness 
at the dose of the book. 

A tender love idyll is woven into the tale and relieves the scenes of 
violence through which the wearer of the Witch's Sword must fight his 
way to honour and acceptance. 

THE METROPOLIS. 

By UPTON SINCLAIR, 

Author of ' Thc Junqlb.' 

Crovm 8t;o. 6s. 

Claudius Gleab, in the BriUBh Weekly , says : * Mr. Sinclair describes 
for us without preaching the social life of the very rich in New York. 
Nothing could be more awful than his delineation. It is an America 
without conscience, without pity, without God.* 
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ALPINES AND BOG-PLANTS. 

By REGINALD FABBEB, 

AuTHOK or * Mt Rook-Gabdih,' Bra 

With IUu9traHon$. Large Crown Svo, 7b. 6cL net. 

like most hobbies, rook-gurdening provides an endless topic of interest 
for its devotees, and the lore of the soojeot is inexhaustible. At any rate, 
Mr. Reginald Farrer, who is a recognized authority on the art, by no 
means exhausted his stock of information and anecdote in his previous 
work, ' My Bock-Oarden.' That g^urden, as most of his fellow-entiiusiasts 
know, is on the slopes of Inffleborough in Yorkshire, and it is a place of 
pilgrimage for the udthful of this cult. As a writer, Mr. Farrer combines 
a light and genial style with sound practical information, so that his books 
are at once readable and instructive. 

MY ROCK-GARD£N. 

By REGINALD FARRER, 

AuTBOK OP ' Thb Qakdbh OP Abu,' ' Turn House or Shadows,' Tm Sokdkrkd 
Btbbams,' ara 

Large Crown Svo. With lUustratione, 78. 6d. net. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the late Veiy Rev. 
S. Bbtnolds Holb, Dean of Rochester. Illustrated by G. H. Moon 
and G. B. Eloood, B.I. Twenty-fourth Impression. Presentation 
Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE 

GARDENER. By the late Very Bev. S. Betnolds Holb, Dean 
of Bochester. Popular Edition. Grown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

COMMON-SENSE COOKERY: Based on Modern 
English and Continental Principles worked out in Detail. By Colonel 
A. Ebnnby-Hebbebt. New and Bevised Edition. Large crown 8vo., 
over 500 pages. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS : Containing a great variety of 
New and Simple Becipes for Breakfast Dishes. By Colonel A. 
Kenney-Herbert. 8vo., cloth, 2s. Gd. 

FIFTY DINNERS. By Colonel A. Kenney-Herbert. 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. By Colonel A. Kenney-Herbert. 
8vo., cloth, 28. 6d. 
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A HUNTING CATECHISM. 

By COLONEL R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, 

Author or * Rkmikiscbnoxs op the Coursb, thb Camp, and the Gvasc' 

Foolscap Qvo, 38. 6d. net. 

This, the third of Colonel Meysey-Thompson's invaliiable handbooks, 
will appeal to hunting men as strongly as the previous volumes did to 
lovers of rod and gun. The information given is absolutely practical, the 
result of forty years* experience, and is largely conveyed in the form of 
Question and Answer. The arrangement is especially calculated to 
facilitate easy reference. 

A FISHING CATECHISM. 

By COLONEL R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. 
FooUeap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A SHOOTING CATECHISM. 

By COLONEL R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON. 
FooUcwp 8vo. 3b. 6d. net. 

WALLET SERIES OF HANDBOOKS. 

Foohcap 8tH>., cloth, 2s. net ; paper, Is. net. 

DRESS OUTFITS FOR ABROAD. By Ardbrn Holt. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING FOR THE INEXPERIENCED. By Hubert 

Waltbb. 
HOCKEY AS A GAME FOR WOMEN. With the New Rules. By 

Edith Thompson. 
ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, PORCELAIN, 

GLASS, AND SILVER. By Robbrt Elwabd. 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Mary L. Brbakbll (* Penumbra'). 
THE MANAGEMENT OF BABIES. By Mrs. Leonard Hill. 
ON COLLECTING MINIATURES, ENAMELS, AND JEWELLERY. 

By Robert Elward. 
MOTORING FOR MODERATE INCOMES. By H. Rbvbll Reynolds. 
ON TAKING A HOUSE. By W. Beach Thomas. 
COMMON AILMENTS AND ACCIDENTS AND THEIR TREAT- 

MENT. By M. H. Naylor, M.B., B.S. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

By Mrs. GEORGE (X)RNWALLIS WEST. 

Demy 8vo. With PortraiU. 158. net. 

The title of this delightful book gains point froxa its contents. Mrs. 
George Gomwallii West is unable to bring her recollections down to the 
immediate present, and so she brings them to a dose when she ceased to 
be Lady Bimdolph Churchill. But that was only a few years ago, and it is 
doubtful whether any volume of reminiscences of Society has ever described 
the life of the interesting and distinguished people so close to our own day. 

Lady Randolph Ghurchill*s earliest experiences were in Paris during 
the last gay days of the Empire and the horrors of tiie Franco-German War. 
Then came her marriage and introduction to all that was best and highest 
in English Society. In 1876 Lord and Lady Randolph accompanied the 
Duke of Marlborough to Dublin, and her account of life at the Viceregal 
Court is full of entertainment. Then come recollections of political society 
in London, of the formation of the Primrose League, and anecdotes of 
well-known politicians, such as Mr. Balfour, Sir William Harcourt, ILr. 
Chamberlain, and others. 

Lady Randolph has visited the Royal Family both at Windsor and at 
Sandringham. She has also many interesting glimpses to give of Conti- 
nental Society, including an audience of the Czar in Bussia, Court functions 
at Berlin, a dinner-party with Bismarck, a friendship with General 
Boulanger. Such are some of the varied items that catch the eye as one 
turns over the pages. They are samples from a mine of well-chosen topics, 
handled with tact, courage and grace. 

PEEP-IN -THE- WORLD. 

A Story for Children. 

By Mrs. F. E. ORICHTON. 

lUvstrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The author of this charming tale ought to take rank with such writers 
as Mrs. Molesworth in the category of childhood's literature. The story 
tells of a little girl who visits her unde in Germany and spends a year in 
an old castle on the borders of a forest. There she makes friends with a 
dwarf cobbler, who lives udone in a hut in the forest, and knows the speech 
of animalH and birds. Enut, the cobbler, is something of a hermit and a 
misanthrope, but he is conquered by Peep-in-the-World, whom he eventu- 
ally admits to the League of Forest Friends. 
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FROM THEIR POINT OF VIEW. 

By M. LOANE, 

AuTHOB or * The Nkkt Strsit but Onb,' < Thb Quxbn'b Poob,* bto. 
Crown Svo, 68. 

Miss Loane is a district nurse ; she has lived among the poor and for 
the poor ; she knows the society of the poor from the inside, yet she 
comes in from the outside, consequently she sees closely enough to descry 
details accurately. 

This new book, full of real knowledge, common sense, and robust 
humour, is urgently recommended to the attentive perusal of all men 
and women who are interested in the problem of life among the poor. 
Miss Loane has a great gift for telling anecdotes, and employs it with 
effect in the present instance. 

THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE. By M. Loank. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Grown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN'S POOR. Life as they find it in Town 
and Country. By M. Loans. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Sir Abthub Glat, Bart., aays of this book : 'I hare had a good deal of experience of 
"reJief " work, and I have never yet oome across a book upon th9 subject of the '*poor" 
which shows such true Insight and such a grasp of reality in describing the life, habits, and 
mental attitude of our poorer feUow-citisens. . . . The whole book is not only admirable 
from a oommon-senso point of view, but it is extremely jdeasant and interesting to read, 
and has the great charm of humour. 

AT THE WORKS. A Study of a North Country Town. 
By Lady Bbll, author of * The Dean of St. Patrick's,' * The Arbiter,' 
etc., etc. Crown 8vo., 68. This little book is a description of the 
industrial and social condition of the ironworkers of the North 
Country. 

OUT OF CHAOS. A Personal Story of the Revolution in 
Russia. By Psinck Mighabl Tbubbtzkoi. Crown 8vo., 68. This 
book, which is a nightmare of spies and passports, of underground 
printing presses and smuggled Uterature, of hideous anxieties and 
hairbreadth escapes, gives a lurid picture of modem Russia from the 
reformer's point of view. 

THE MYSTERY OF MARIA STELLA, 

LADY NEWBOROUGH. By Sir Ralph Paynb-Gallwbt, 
Bart. Demy 8vo. With over 20 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 78. 6d. net. The strange story of Maria Stella is one 
of the most interesting of unsolved mysteries. Whether she was 
Princess or peasant, a Bourbon of France or a humble Chiappini of 
Tuscany, is a problem still unsettled, and upon its issue depends the 
real identity of the child who afterwards became Louis Philippe, King 
of France. 
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THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS. 

With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. the EAKL OF LYTTON, 
and contributions from experts in various branches of sport 

Edited by EDGAR SYERS. 

Fully Illustrated. Demy Qvo. 156. net. 

Every winter more and more visitors are, attracted to Switzerleuid, the 
ifyrol^ and Scandinavia, to take part in the various winter sports of which 
this book is the first and only comprehensive account in English. Each 
sport is dealt with separately by an expert. Thus, Mr. and Mrs. Syers 
write on Skating, Mr. G. Enapp on Tobogganing, Mr. E. Wroughton on 
Ski-running, Mr. Bertram Smith on Curling, Mr. E. Mavrogordato on 
Bandy, and Mr. Ernest Law on Valsing on Ice. The various chapters 
give instructions in practice, roles, records, and exploits, as well as useful 
information as to hotels, hours of sunshine, the size and number of rinks, 
and competitions open to visitors at the different centres. 
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Some are vegetarians for conscience' sake, and others for the sake of 
their health. Miss George caters for both these classes in her new book ; 
but she does not strictly exclude all animal food^ since eggs, butter, milk, 
cream and cheese form a large part of her dishes. As far as possible, 
dietetic foods have been avoided in the recipes, as they are often difficult 
to procure. Every recipe given has been tested to ensure accuracy, and 
the simplest language is used in explaining what has to be done. 
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